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To Command Success 
Look Prosperous ! 



































A marked degree of prosperity is plainly evident about every well-shaved 
man. He appears alert and forceful— produces a favorable impression 


everywhere. 


He not only looks well-groomed—he feels it and it helps him to 
command success. 


You can be well-groomed always when you use a 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 


for it gives you a clean, comfortable, satisfying shave every time. 


Five minutes in the morning with a “GILLETTE” makes you look well- 
cared for — assures your day's success. 


The standard set is packed in a velvet-lined, leather NO STROPPING, NO HONING. No bother 


case. It consists of the tripple silver plated razor at all. Blades are always ready for instant use. 

12 double-edged blades of wafer steel, so ae: 
and j 8 The razor is so constructed that the blade when 
keen the toughest beard can't stop them and 
tempered so hard that each blade will give you a inserted is held rigidly in position, with no chance 
great many of the most delightful shaves you ever of vibration. It is the safe safety as cutting or 


had, without stropping or honing. roughening of the skin is impossible. 





Price, $5.00. At all drug, hardware, jewelry, cutlery, and sporting goods 
stores Combination sets containing toilet accessories from $6.50 to $50.00. 


If your dealer can't supply you, wnite for our free booklet. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
272 Kimball Building 272 Times Building 272 Stock Exchange Building 
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7% Preferred Stock 


ERE is your chance to make a good in- 
vestment with a strong, successful cor- 
poration manufacturing a line you are 

naturally interested in—BOA'TS. The oldest, 
largest, most reliable builder of Pleasure-Craft 
in the country—the Racine Boat Mfg. Co.—de- 
sires stockholders and representatives in every 
city and offers 7 per cent. Preferred Stock in 
small amounts. Good interest; principal and 
interest secured four times over; special dis- 
counts on Boats to Stockholders. Only a limited 


amount of Stock offered. 
Write To-day for Full Information 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. MUSKEGON MICH. 


New York, N. Y. CHICAGO Boston DETROIT CaMDEN, N, J. : SEATTLE | ; 
1626 Broadway 1610 Michigan Ave. 182 Milk St. 182 Jefferson Ave. 38 Delaware Ave. 321 First Ave. South, 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


You will find the advertisements of reputable concerns in the better class of publications, since 


business policy dictates that they should patronize them. 
the people who possess purchasing ability. 





people 


It is the surest way to reach the right 
But advertisers of a less reputable class, who 


do not always make good their promises, are just as anxious to be represented in the best magazines, 


and for the same reason. 


And many publishers will sell space to whoever has the price. 
The same advertisements that 


appear in FIELD AND STREAM you will doubtless see elsewhere 


Advertisers do not put all their eggs in one basket, or confine their patronage to a single publication 
Ordinarily the appearance of an advertisement in a high-class publication signifies that the adver- 


tiser is financially able to purchase space—nothing more. 
his promises by reason of the company he keeps. 


Ordinarily you may have confidence in 
There is a certain risk in sending him money, but 


the same risk has attached to mail order transactions since printer’s ink was first called in play to 


secure business. 


Shall we point out how you can spare yourself this risk. 


It is easy. 


No matter in what other publication you have seen the advertisement—if it appears in the 


pages of FIELD AND STREAM, mention that fact when writing the advertiser 
The risk is then our own. 


yourself of our guarantee 


By so doing you avail 


Let gis repeat: 


Providing you have complied with this requirement, if our advertisers treat you unfairly, noufy 
us within thirty days of the advertisement’s appearance, and the case will be investigated and any loss 


made good. 
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Best Bracer for Sportsmen 


as well as for everybody else, old or young. As a cordial it is 
delicious: as a tonic, appetizer and digestive it has never been 
equaled Popular throughout Europe for over 60 years. Good 
to have in the camp, when traveling and at home. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 


Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 


\ . : At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. Ask 
= for UNDERBERG. Booklet free. Bottled only by H. Underberg Aibrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 
( She BesG 


| Bitter Liqueur) LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 


EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 


CoATES PLYMOUTH GIN 


BEARS THIS LABEL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
G JASON WATERS 


ORIGINAL 
PLYMOUTH 


ON THE BOARD WALK iD) oO 4 Gl N 
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THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN STATES 


as well as the best hunting and fishing grounds in the Middle West—conceded to 
be such by thousands of sportsmen—are traversed by the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


Railway 



























For a score of years the 
** chicken hunter’s 
vored route. 


most fa- 


Many points in Minnesota 
and South Dakota— and scores 
of other places — will furnish 
abundant birds and satisfactory 
sport. Morning and evening 
trains offering an excellence 
in equipment and service not 
obtainable elsewhere. Books 
descriptive of the hunting and 
fishing, game laws of Western 
States, and information as to 
routes, rates, etc., will be sent 
for the asking. F. A. Miller, 
G.P.A.. Chicago, or W. S. 
Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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Newfoundland 


A Country of Fish and Game 








4 PARADISE © OR THE CAMPER 
AND ANGLER 


IDEAL CANOE TRIPS 


Hit country traversed by the 
Reid Newfoundiand Company's 
system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of fish and game. 


All along the route of the Rail 
way are streams famous for their 
SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide 


reputation 


Injormation cheerfully given 


upon application to 











J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, 
General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfound- 
land Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 

















“A eae 


HUNTING _IN 


MAINE 


In October and November 


and PARTRIDGE and DUCK 


Shooting in September. 


The article in ‘‘Where To Go” Dep irtment 
September issue, tells much about it Our 
Guide Books, which will be sent cn application, 
tell more. Address 


Fietp & STREAM DEPARTMENT 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Portland, Maine 

















FISHING and 
SHOOTING 


in the— 


ADIRONDACKS and 
CANADA 


Many Sportsmen and 
Tourists travel by the 
New 
Hudson 
Line 


THE NEW LINE TO 











ALBANY 
Palatial steamers, 
fine cuisine and excel 
F lent service, Through 
tickets to Saratoga, 
Lakes George and Champliin, Adirondack 
Mountains, Montreal, ete., via Delaware & 


Hudson R. Re. Steamers leave Pier 53 N. R., 
foot W. ith Street, New York, daily and 
Sunday, 6 P.M. Leave Albany, Goold Wharf, 
D. & S., at 8 P.M 

For tickets and staterooms and a free copy 


of our official organ, “The Tourist’s Maga- 
zine,’ containing over 300 delightful tours 
from $4 upwards, write J. P. McCann, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, 15328 Broadway, New 
York 














RICHELIEU &-ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 











NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The grandest trip in America for health and 
pleasure. It includes the Thousand islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay River, 
with its stupendous Capes, Trinity and Eternity. 

Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 
THOMAS HENRY, Traffic Mgr., Dept X, Montreal, Can. 


re 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 











Where To Go 


ABOUT THAT 
HUNTING TRIP 


Fietp AND STREAM can help you 








With information and advice, because 
it has correspondents everywhere. 
Tell us the sort of game you want 
id, the amount of time at your 
disposal, how far you are willing to 
, and whether you expect to camp 
or desire hotel accommodations. We 
can help you to get into correspond- 
ence with hunters who have “been 
there,” or resident guides if you de- 
sire thie ir services. 
It Pays to Know Where 
° 
You are Going Before 
You Start 
Firtp AND STREAM makes no charge 
this service. It is free to all 
rtsmen, regardless of whether they 


wee subscribers to the magazine. 
\ddress— 
“\WHERE TO Go DEPARTMENT,” 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
35 W. 21st St., New York City. 





o Kill Game 


Read ‘WueEreE to Go” in this issue 


























New Trails to the 
Canadian Game Lands 


The six railways of the Canadian Northern System have followed the old fur trails into the 
great Canadian game lands, blazed them with mile posts, laid down steel where the moccasin- 
tracks of the Indian, the fur-trader, and the forest-runner were thick before the silent places 
had heard the roar of a railway train. But the country’s character is little changed, the smoke 
of the hunter’s camp-fire still curls up to the umber shadows where the pines hold up the root 
of day--and the sport is good. 

Here are a few suggestions about territories, culled from “ROADS TO 
SPORT,” a handy pocket guide that every hunter or angler may have for the 
asking:— 

The Canadian Northern Ontario Railway from Toronto north to Sudbury, serves the entire 
range of the Muskokas, opens virgin sporting country in the Georgian Bay hinterland and gives 
easy access to the famous moose and deer territories of Ontario. 

The Canadian Northern Quebec and Quebec and Lake St. John Railways span the native 
country of the ouananiche, northern brook trout and the spruce-shored lakes of the Roberval 
country, where moose and caribou abound, 

The Halifax and Southwestern serves the salmon-haunted rivers of the Nova Scotia coast— 
the finest free fishing left on the continent. The shores of Cape Breton Island are rail-spanned 
by the Inverness Railway. 

The Canadian Northern Railway from Port Ar- 
thur to Edmonton with its many branches griddles 
the yet undisturbed haunts of moose, caribou, deer, 
bear, wolves and all species of four-footed and 
feathered game. 

For information—general ind special—address 


the Information Bureau, Head Office, 
CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 


TORONTO, CANADA 

















KINEO "vsctest Late, 


UNRIVALLED FOR SCENERY, 
SPORT AND COMFORT 


GRAND FISHING, 
FAMOUS CANOE CRUISES, 
SPLENDID CUISINE 


ONE OF THE REALLY GREAT RESORT 
HOTELS OF THE WORLD 


Address C, A, JUD KINS, Mer., KINEO, MAINE 


Ripogenus Lake Camps, Maine 


Best Fishing and Hunting in the State. We guar- 
antee results. Trout will riseto the fly Summer and 
Fall. Exceptional country for Moose and Deer in open 
They can’t rot or get out of line. They are another season. Also Bear, Ducks and Grouse. Home 
illustration that Camps, attractive and comfortable— Best of fare and 
rT service. Back Camps covera territory of 350 square 
THE ONLY WAY” miles. We are far back in the woods, but quick and 
isever mindful of the safety and comfort of its patrons. easy of access owing to fine water-ways. For circular, 
Perfect passenger service between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, map and other information call or write ‘til August Ist, 
KANSAS CITY and points beyond. REG. C. THOMAS, 337 State Street, Brooklyn 
cn cai, st Remon ako Camm, Cemnst7.0. He 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill —_—s- #8 er ee 
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J. E. TENCH, Prop. 


Douglaston, L. I. 


12 Miles from New York 








Hotel 


Accommodations 


A Quiet Place 
A Secluded Place 
Overlooks the Sound 


Send for Booklet 





Telephone, 290 Flushing 
































if” Magnificent New XS 


{ Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fire vvene 


oe ee st type oe moters het 2 
seau tifully furnishe 1. Co 








: ated i 
gm life ands ashion of the metropolis centre, 
TN Tee $1.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath. . $2.50 upwi ard ¥, 
Parlor, Be droom and B: ath, $5.00 = 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excellence. 
I Yelightful music afternoon and evening. 





Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet. 


Pr. CADDAGAN 


Managing 
Director 


é- 

















HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 





Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated, and Acces- 
sible to all Surface Lines 


Ideal Location, near 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
ELDER IE TA OSOIE 


New, Modern, 
and Absolutely 


Fireproof 
ENE SATII I 


Strictly First Class 

Prices Reasonable 

All outside rooms. No 
Carpets; all hardwood 
floors and Oriental rugs 


Transient rates $2.50 
with bath, and up. 


Send for Booklet 








HARRY P. STIMSON = Formerly with 


Hotel Imperial 
Formerly with 
R. J. BINGHAM Hotel Woodward 
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WHERE TO GO 








Trout, Mase callonge, - 
Black Bass, Pike, 
Pickerel, Ite. 


FISHING HUNTING 


‘Duck, P: artridge, re, 
Prairie Chicken, 
Deer, Ite. 


Best locations in the country are to be found along the line of the 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL RAILWAY 


IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


For illustrated literature and maps address 











JAS. C. POND, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. Ill. 





Take arg weaned T2UNK RAILWAY 


forall r al ts in Fast ry can incl ling Se 

summer resor M , Alvonquir nal 

Park, la fl n f Onta et Write for deser 

tive Herat ft cave 4 

( V.VAUN Mer ts I « Trust Bldg., Chica mM 

F.P. DWYER New York Cit 

E. H. BOYNTON i ton St., Boston, M 

W. ROBINSON Park Bldy., Pittsburg, I 

W. E. Per ox Traft Mer., Montreal. 
G.T. BELL, G.P. & , Montre al. 











LAHE TAHOE, 
CALIFORNIA. 
The Fisherman's Paradise. 
Fifteen miles by rail from Truckee, California. 
Write for descriptive t 


D. L. BLISS, Jr., 


ook , ts. 
Gen. Mgr. Lake Shes Ry. & T. Co. 
Tahoe, California. 














Hunting, Camping 


———and 


Fishing 


Can bef Wii} linCOLORADO, t ng NEW MEXICO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE 


ROC KY MOUNTAIN REGION 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


Reaches Practically All the Intermountain 
Resorts 





licati , addres 


Agent, De nver, Colo. 


For Outing and Resort Put 


S. K. HOOPER, Gen’! Pass 














Fleet of New Twin Screw = 
Steamers 
eileen” (New) | 

4,170 tons 

“NEW AMSTERDAM" 
17,250 tons 
“NOORDAM ” | 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM” | 


12,500 tons 
“POTSDAM” 





| 2,600 tons 
“STATENDAM,” | 
10,500 tons 

















All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signal Receiving Apparatus | 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—via BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 3} HOURS FROM EITHER PARIS 
OR LONDON—ROTTERDAM 


ae a | 

















39 BROADWAY 





For General Information Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK 
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Advertisements 


per word for each insertion. 





under these classified headings will be 
Numbers and 
also make a special rate for display advertising under classified headings. 





inserted for 5c. 


initials count as words. We 




















KARBO DIP 


death to Fleas and the Mange 
Stimulates the Skin. Makes 
The Dog's best friend. 


is sure 
parasite. 
the coat silky. 


USED IN THE BEST KENNELS. 
J. W. BARWELL, 


Blatchford’s Animal Food Works. Waukegan, IIl. 
Establishei at Leicester, England in 1500. 








ENCLISH BULL TERRIERS 
Excellent litter of pedigreed Show Bull Terrier puppies, all 
white, from long line of prize winners. Whelped May 19th. 
These dogs make the best of companions. 


W. G. EISENHARDT, M D., 1926 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOO K 


Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther 




















H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. ¥. | 





GORDON SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 





> HOOTING DOGS—Trained English Setters for sale. Young 
+ dogs ready for ee Pedigreed Puppies. Write for 


prices and description. . H. Pease, Lenox, Mass, 
a 
FOR”*SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
P hounds, Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., 
‘a, 


FOR SALE—Llewellin, Irish, English and Gordon setter 
f pups. English pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Can be 
registered. Inclose stamps for list. Thoroughbred Kennels, 
Atlantic, lowa. 





TERRIERS, send four cents for illustrated 
IRISH SETTERS, send four cents for illustrated 
Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


AIREDALE 
circular. 
brochure. 


FOR SALE—Beagles, foxhounds, rabbits, pigeons, ferrets 
sporting and pet dogs of every description. Send 10 cents 
for 40-page catalogue. Brown Beagle Kennels, York, Pa 


AT STUD the imported English setter ‘*Myrtle Rock.”’ 

Twenty times a winner at leading shows in England and 
America. A sire of winners and a thoroughly trained shoot- 
ing dog. Write for photo and breeding. Fee, $15.00. For 
sale, a choice litter by ‘‘Myrtle Rock” and ““Locksle y Tip.” 
“Tip” is a hs andsome Al shooting dog and the dam of four 
winners. Also some ‘choles youngsters eight and fifteen 
months old by Ch. **Mallwoyd Sirdar” and ‘*Locksley Tip.” 
Four of them winners. ‘Two broken setters. All from 
winning stock. Satisfaction ee. L. J. Beecher 
Clemo Game Preserve, Hoadleys, Pa. 


FOR SALE—My private shooting dog, ‘*Patts-Mack.’ 
Iinglish Pointer, thoroughly broken, staunch and hand- 

some, Photo and pedigree. C. Keeney, KBox 1067, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 

WANTED—RBird dogs for training; sixteen years’ experience; 


sest references, terms reasonable, 


A.iE. Seidel, R. F aD. No. 2, Dan- 


Haberlein force system. 
‘tion guaranteed. 
‘a, 





Tri = 1 Coon, Fox and Rabbit hounds. Com- 


sucyrus, Ohio, 


FOR SALE 
- rade}Kennels, | 


HUN?T—tThe best blood and the best train- 

ing bring best results, Fox hounds, beagles and ripping 
rabbit hounds. ‘They hunt because they are broken in a 
country where rabbits and foxes are plentiful. Not city bred 
dogs. J. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


HOUNDS THA! 


FOR SALE—Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks for decoys. Have 
wdbeen shot over and good callers. W. H. Henderson, Lake 
Maxinkuckee, Culver, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed foxhounds, broken hounds and pups, 
trained co Pane gy and rabbit hounds. Guaranteed none 
better, I. Hopkins, Revere, Mo 


Southern born, well 
Write Geo. Horizan, 


WILL SELL 
broken, wide ranger, 

Beloit, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English pointer, ‘‘Patts-Mack,” ‘eo 
47682, thoroughly broken, staunch and handsome. $65.00 

c* ' Keeney, Box 1067, Hartford, Conn, 


my Gordon Irish Setter, 
for best offer. 





SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE > 








BRAND NEW SAUER GUN, ONLY SHOT TWICE. 
Krupp’s Fluid Steel Barrels, he savy doll’s head extension, 
scroll engraving on locks; 12-gauge—list price, $80.00. Will 
sellat a sacrifice. Address J. M. M: acy, 35 West 2ist Street, 
| New York City. 





WANTED—Another first-class taxidermist. No attention 

paid to applicants not having worked in some reliable 
| taxidermist’s shop. Henry W. Howling, Taxidermist, 
| weenaneaeee: Minn. 


EXPERT FISH MOUNTING | HINDMARSH RIFLE TRAP OPENS A NEW 


| BRANCH OF SPORT. PRICE $20.00. THE 
RIF ‘ 





HENRY W. HOWLING LE TRAP CO., LINCOLN, NEB 


Taxidermist Bice 
Pe —R aN Minn. | WANTED—MAN. Must be willing to learn and capable of 
Pack fish wrappe! with v cloth, in ice and sawdust, acting as our local representative No canv: assing or 


or ‘aan 


— Address N: ational Co-operative Realty Co., Dept. 
Reference: Kennedy Bros. Arms Co., St. Paul, Minn |] A. 


, Washington, D. (¢ 





Come to Minnesota for your moose hunt this year 





tians, suitable for a boys’ camp or school teachers’ club. 
Possession at once, Furnished for six persons, all necessary 
| conveniences, two boats, ice house, stabling. Excellent lake 


trout, brook trout, black bass fishing close at hand. Deer and 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER | partridge shooting—occasional caribou. All may be had 
| for $1500. Photos, full information, inquire Fretp anp 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS | STREAM. 





ti SALE—Clear Lake Cottage in the Canadian Lauren- 




















USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DoG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
All aim eras ll ies Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process fas 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 
, A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 
oe adquarter s for r buying, selling, exchanging second handsomely designed on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY 
and lenses. We carry a full line of CENTS. Get one, it will please you. 
ury, Premo and j G ‘3 afle x Cameras, also Two SIzgs, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 Inch for the 
ite for bargain 1 — breeds. — RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
HE MOST SERVICBABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quali 

GLOECKNER & NEWBY C0. 171 anoeiwas, leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and mng, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar oni 

= —_ plate attached wil! be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
ade to lock, including lock and k cts. extra, Sizes zs tc a2 

long, rand 11-4 in. wile atten 8 fo. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 


We Save Your Money 
On everything photographic. Try us, 
and we will prove it. Fine bargains in 


Kodaks, Centurys, Premo and Graflex 
Cameras. High-grade Lenses, etc., al- ERE are 144 different articles 
ways on hand. Write for our bargain 


list before purchasing. 























of sportmen’s equipment any 

of which you can secure without 
NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. spending one cent in cash, and with- 
D West 20th Street ma San Oy out a large amount of effort. The 


FIELD AND STREAM Premium 


‘ mn “ j 
Satisfaction or Money Back. Catalog contains a list of them - 


The HABERLEIN will tell you how to get them. Fill 

















Dog Remedies out the attached coupon and send it 
No Esperiments. Triedendepproved! Forty Years’ Expertence to us to-day. You will find it 
DISTEMPER, CURE (Coinb). . 1 





well worth your while. 





ECLEMA CURE. 
CANKER CURE 
WORM Se. 
TONI orccccccce epaid, Field ang —- Publishing C oe 
ee ite Nites neeeenneed en recel| 2Zist Street, N. ¥.- 
Ree ee . Kindly enw me your Premium Cat re and full par- 
REPELLER Ae oe 4 tic — with regard to the articles listed therein n- 
SCENT RESTORER AN I °C ae closed find 4 cents in stamps and the names and 
$5.00 addresses of five of my sportmen friends, 





Directions f: eogestal treatment each . 
- ed pi ~ FREE booklet on dog diseases ie cccencebaceweresdtneese see sorerseee bonves ee 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan. MRE. cnccinincncnkumnoniweniincninsenniasminial 
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ome Desirable Books 
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To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid. 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen’s and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’s Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fow)] Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

‘his book contair 1S 544 pages, with 1,cBo illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman's library in one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.” 


Price, $1.00, post; aid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,” $2.00 

































To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream” we willsend Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


CAMP AND TRAIL 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Blazed Trail.” etc. 


Eleven full-page illustrations in halj-tone from photographs by the Author; many descrip- 
tive cuts in the text; cloth, decorative e; size § 5-8 xX 8 3-8 1m hes 

A practical experience book be Mr. WI hite, for those who love the outdoor life. He 

tells just what is necessary, and what is unnecessary for comfort and convenience in the 

camp and on the trail. It contains chapters on ‘‘The Wilderness Traveler,’ *‘Common 

Sense in the Wilderness,"’ ‘Personal Equipment,’’ ‘‘Camp Equipment,” ‘‘The ( Cooking 


Outfit,"’ ‘‘The Food to Take,"’ ‘‘Camp Cookery,” ‘*Horse Outfits,’’ ‘‘Horse Packs,’ 
**Horses, Mules and Burros for the Trail,’ ‘‘Canoes,"’ etc., etc.; in fact, every phase of 
wilderness traveling, from inspiration, down to how to carry your matches, is fully 
covered. 


It is a book alike for the nature lover, the summer camper, and the practiced woods- 
man, and a book, also, that every one who has read Mr. White's other works, will want. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to ‘“‘ Field and Stream,” $2.50. 








To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream,” we 
will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


THE WAY OF THE WOODS 


By EDWARD BRECK 


A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Eastern United States and Canada 
436 Pages Pocket Size 80 Illustrations 
Dr. Breck's book is a practical Field-Manual, intended to form a part of the kit of 
every Camper, Fisherman and Hunter. It contains concise, thorough and author- 
itative information on every subiect connected with life in the Woods—Outfitting, 
Fishing Shooting, Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photography, Cooking, Hygiene, etc. 
‘Excellent practical directions and adv 1ce."'— New York Sun. 
Price $1.75, or with a year's subscription to ‘‘Field and Stream,"’ $2.75. 








To anyone sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


— The Book of Fish and Fishing 


FISH AND By LOUIS RHEAD 
FISHING Editor of “ The Basses’ and “ Brook Trout,” and Author of ‘‘Bait Angling for 
| Common Fishes,”’ etc. 

A complete angler’s cycloped ia as to methods of capture of all kinds of salt and 
fresh water fish angled for with rod and line and especially intended for the use of 
salt-water anglers. Mr. Rhead is an expert on this subject. He gives a full account 
of best lines, flies and tackle. Maps showing distribution of various fish and best 
places forthem. Convenient in size, the book 1s illustrated largely frcm drawings 
lent by U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 

Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65; or with a year’s subscription to “Field and 

Stream,” $2.50. 
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OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 


Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 
List With Ye Ss 





Name of Book Author Price Field aon 
Camping and Woodcraft.......... verre ... Horace Kephart $1.50 $2.50 
This book has met with a marvelous sz sale Comprehensive, intensely practical, 
and written by one who has spent many years in the woods 
The Way of the Woods.... ee eee Dr. Breck 1.75 2.75 
A complete handbook of inform ation for all who hunt, fish or camp in the 
Great North Woods. 
Woodcraft. . : ; ; Vessmuk 1.00 2.25 
A wonderful ‘little ‘book, "instructive and charming—a forest classi 
Camp Life in the Woods..... ; : WW. H. Gibson 1.00 2.00 
Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex 
perienced woodsman. 
Camp Kits and Camp Life ; oaen'e so». Hanks. 1.80 2.50 
the novice wishes to dispense with a a guide, this book will solve for him 
many problems of the wilderness. 
Wilderness Homes cee Kemp 1.25 2.25 





hack r 
shack or 


Complete instructions in log < abin buil jing. whether the one-n 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them...... we ecereese WW. S. Wicks 1.50 2.2! 
Log cabins are easily built if one knows how, "and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
ee : ...H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting ad iventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America........ Live pees Bae 5.50 
The author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 


vt 





Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies... . wa r Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least know n of ; Americ an wildernesses. 
The Deer Family. . Roosev elt and Others 2.00 3.15 
The different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats. . Whitney, Grinne oll md Wi ister 2.00 3.15 
American big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun 
tains and the frozen North 
Our Feathered Game.... we acess... Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
Mr. Huntington's acquaintance with his subject is universally conceded 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 
Upland Game Birds............ reeds Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Game Laws in Brief eT er rere ; ; 25 
Always up to date 
The Water Fowl Family. . ...Sanjord, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Standard works by well-known authorities. 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes.....................Louts Rhead 1.25 2.25 
Moa Gr Ce TIAGGES. oon knee cvs cccncncvscviseces, kee Caead 3.50 $.15 
Speckled Brook Trout. . nt ......Louts Rhead 3.50 t.15 
The Book of Fish and Fishing caer ad dee Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers 
Trout Fishing. ..........5.. oS Be ag nants dilienig aiateihee wa Kauh sti ”._ E.. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Salmon Fishing, eta es te Mitt as ho es euaseih Tl W. E.. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Zach a m conan ‘worthy of place in every angles -r's library. We can highly 
we... them 
Big Game Fishes ‘of the United States — .....C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
Big Game at Sea. iv? C. F. Holder 2.00 3.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 
game fish. 
Favorite Fish and Fishing. . ; ; Libevt atime s «ads tee AL 2.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
Rod Making for Beginners ‘ ee P. ID. Frazer 1.00 2.25 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. 
Training the Bird Dog . er C. B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 
A profound study of the subject of breaking dog s to hunt to the gun. 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made............... ...5. A. Lottridge 1.75 2.50 
book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 


American Natural History.......... ........V. T. Hornaday 3.50 4 
Nh case iG Sac eapawee aaa eS Sean ole W.T. Hornaday 2.50 3.50 
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Tue Sturptest peoples of the earth drink beer—drink 
it from childhood to age. And those are the peoples who 


suffer least from nervousness and from dyspepsia. 
When one needs more vitality, the Doctor says ‘‘drink beer.” 


The barley is food; the hops are a tonic. The trifle 
of alcohol is an aid to digestion. 

The proper drinking of beer—but not the abuse of it—is 
good for the weak and the well. And not the least of the good 
comes through flushing the system; in getting rid of the waste. 

But a beer to be healthful needs to be pure. And 
it must be well aged, else the after-result is biliousness. 

That is why we are so careful with Schlitz. We double 
the necessary cost of our brewing to insure absolute purity. 
And we age the beer for months before marketing, 


It gives you the good without the harm. 







Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you ‘mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year in advance. Foreign 
postage, so cents a year; Canadian postage, 35 cents 
a year—extra. Sold on all news stands, 15 cents a copy. 

ACCORDING to a new postal regulation in effect April 
1st, all subscriptions must be paid in advance. We will 
therefore be obliged to discontinue your subscription 
upon date of expiration, and ask that you will send re- 
newal upon receipt of bill for same. 

We GuaranTEE the reliability of every advertise- 
ment inserted in FIELD AND STREAM, providing that 
in your correspondence with advertisers you mention 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING 


E. F. WARNER, President 


W. H. Bonn, Secretary 


this magazine. In case of unfair treatment, notify us 
within 30 days after advertisement appeared, and 
the case will be investigated and the loss made good. 
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of pet live stock, since in such transactions there is often 
dissatisfaction, even where both parties are honest and 
sincere. 

ADVERTISING rates, $100.00 a page; half page, $50.00; 
quarter page, $25.00; eighth page, $12.50; one inch 
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two columns to the page. 


Co., 35 W. 2ist St., New York 
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KC The most entertaining French Author of the Century, the most Consummate Master of the Short Story. 


i" THE COMPLETE WORKS IN ENGLISH NOW READY 
4 ) This is the first and only complete translation in any language, unexpurgated. Translated from 
the original French manuscripts by many linguists of international reputation. — Critical Preface by 
$ Paul Bourget of the French Academy. The Set includes all of his delightful Short Stories, 
‘\ Novels, Travels, Comedies and Verse. 
d) 


THESE ENTRANCING VOLUMES OF FRENCH FICTION 


(fs should be a part of every library, Contained are marvelous, quaint, delicious short stories. There are 
| sy also wonderful tales of travel and adventure, of love, of mystery and dread, of strange medical experi- 
ences, of comedy and of pathos, of tragedy thafis sometimes hideous and sometimes grotesque. De 
Haupassant’s descriptions of peasantry and gentry, the petty miseries of Parisian clerks and coc : 


1 


? 


tc fcuon, 


and his satires on Parvian society, are the most startling and vivid examples of 1 
a ' 
q 





SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS—Actual Size 8 x5} 


consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on pure 
white antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have deckled edges 
and liberal marcins, There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books are exquisitely 
bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold title label, silk headbands 
and gold tops. 


~ 


\e, Coupon Saves $27.00—No Money Required — Send it Now 


This set is a strictly subscription edition, $51.00 value, Heretofore it has been impossible to get 
De Maupassant’s works except in limited editions at very high prices. We have only printed a 
limited number at the wonderfully low price of $24.00. 

Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you on Approval, ali 
express charges prepaid. 

Keep them ten days for examination. If unsatisfactory return them at our expense. If satisface 
AS) tory they are yours for but a slight outlay each month. 


















THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio co : 
he complete works of GUY DE MAUPASSANT, in Seventeen (17) volumes, bound 
ry, I will remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 per month for eleven (11) months, 

n ten days. 


Please send me, charses prepaid, t 
in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. If sati 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you with 
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Photo by bk. J. Foss 


ROY GRIFFITH 


This portrait will be welcomed by the admirers of 
our recent articles on photography, and of the bright 
and snappy “Unkel David” illustrations. Mr. Griffith 
is a Bostonian, born in 1883, and a Harvard man, class 
of 06. His art education was covered by three years 
in the evehing class, Pape Art School, Boston. Five 
years with the Boston ‘‘Globe”’ as special story-writer 
and illustrator. Professional advertising writer, de- 
signer and draughtsman. A Free Mason and—a bach- 
elor. Also a sportsman. 
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THE DESIRABLE AND OBTAINABLE 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


WHERE THE GROUSE OF TH 
IN ABUNDANCE ON THE 


OPEN 
OPENING 


GROUNDS MAY BE FOUND 
DAYS OF THE SEASON 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


N American sports of the field) and 
forest, the greatest annual opening 
event is the first day of the chicken 

season, September 1. Guns have been 
lving idle through the laggard months 
of summer, or have vainly spent their 
force on the monotonously flying “sau- 
cers.” On quail the sportsman may take 
his day, week or month any time between 
November and March, depending upon 
where he lives or where he expects to 
draw cover. More ruffed grouse can be 
killed late than early, if vou care to 
brave the weather and the law permits. 
Usually snipe have no open and no close 
season—more’s the pity. We run down 
for ducks when the keeper wires that the 
flight is on, and woodeock shooting has 
come to concern most of us very little. 

But pinnated grouse will be shot, scat- 

tered, and the bevies broken up as soon 
as the law permits—sometimes sooner, 
for the farmer’s season begins Juiy 1 and 
the market gunner’s never closes until he 
is caught. However, the sportsman’s 
open season begins, or should begin, Sep- 
tember 1; and let us be on hand, since it 
is a game glorious while it lasts, and 
quickly over. 


Chicken Western 
prairies ean be made a most luxurious 
sport, the sport par excellence for fat 
men and ladies. Quail hunting, even in 
the South where people invariably ride, 


shooting upon the 


means long jaunts on horseback, a cross 
saddle for ladies, preferably, and mueh 
“shanks-mare” in the coverts and 
fenced lands. Most women do not take 
kindly to duck shooting, for boats and 
things become so dirty and messed up, 
and fat men like a dry place to sit. Part- 
found deep in the lonesome 


lise of 


ridges are 
woods where a lady requires two guides 
one to entertain her and the other to 
find the way out. As to such shooting. 
the fat man is content with boyish re- 
membrances, But the chickens! 

In modern pursuit of the big prairie 
grouse two wagons are usually required 
for a party of three or four. The first 
carries the guns and their owners; the 
second three braces of dogs, the lunch 
basket, perhaps a case of “Milwaukee” if 
the aforesaid fat man is along, extra 
coats and wraps, and huge numbers of 
shells. Six dogs may appear a surplus to 
the man who owns but one; they are none 
too many, however, if the shoot is to last 
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WHERE THE GROUSE OF THE OPEN GROUNDS MAY BE 
IN ABUNDANCE ON THE OPENING 


FOUND 
DAYS OF THE SEASON 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


N American sports of the field and 
forest, the greatest annual opening 
event is the first day of the chicken 

season, September 1. Guns have been 
lying idle through the laggard months 
of summer, or have vainly spent their 
force on the monotonously flying “sau- 
cers.” On quail the sportsman may take 
his day, week or month any time between 
November and March, depending upon 
where he lives or where he expects to 
draw cover. More ruffed grouse can be 
killed late than early, if you care to 
brave the weather and the law permits. 
Usually snipe have no open and no close 
season—more’s the pity. We run down 
for ducks when the keeper wires that the 
flight is on, and woodcock shooting has 
come to concern most of us very little. 

But pinnated grouse will be shot, scat- 

tered, and the bevies broken up as soon 
as the law permits—sometimes sooner, 
for the farmer’s season begins Juiy 1 and 
the market gunner’s never closes until he 
is caught. However, the sportsman’s 
open season begins, or should begin, Sep- 
tember 1; and let us be on hand, since it 
is a game glorious while it lasts, and 
quickly over. 


Chicken shooting upon the Western 
prairies can be made a most luxurious 
sport, the sport par excellence for fat 
men and ladies. Quail hunting, even in 
the South where people invariably ride, 
means long jaunts on horseback, a cross 
saddle for ladies, preferably, and much 
use of “shanks-mare” in the coverts and 
fenced Jands. Most women do not take 
kindly to duck shooting, for boats and 
things become so dirty and messed up, 
and fat men like a dry place to sit. Part- 
ridges are found deep in the lonesome 
woods where a lady requires two guides— 
one to entertain her and the other to 
find the way out. As to such shooting, 
the fat man is content with boyish re- 
membrances. But the chickens! 

In modern pursuit of the big prairie 
grouse two wagons are usually required 
for a party of three or four. The first 
carries the guns and their owners; the 
second three braces of dogs, the lunch 
basket, perhaps a case of “Milwaukee” if 
the aforesaid fat man is along, extra 
coats and wraps, and huge numbers of 
shells. Six dogs may appear a surplus to 
the man who owns but one; they are none 
toa,many, however, if the shoot is to last 
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a week, for the animals should be kept 
fresh enough to make their work attrac- 
tive at all times. Moreover, wide, merry 
ranging, and sharp, true work at point 
and back is half the sport of chicken 
shooting, nor can it be observed elsewhere 
with the same facility. Granted all these 
prerequisites ; the dogs to hunt ; spanking 
broncho teams capable of doing their 
seventy-five miles a day over the wild 
grass; plenty to eat and drink, if it is 
only ice water; a hundred miles of open 
grouse land without a road or a fence; a 
cow-pony and a would-be cowboy to ride 
it and tumble heels over head in a badger 
hole; a Jlean-shanked, hawk-nosed, 
natchet-faced fellow to kill the game; a 
fat man to furnish merriment, and a 
woman the enthusiasm—and we have all 
the ingredients of a day’s sport that 
should have Frank Forester for a his- 
torian. 

Talk as much as you like the night be- 
fore the opening day, and sit up as long 
as you wish; you will not do it after- 
ward, and it is all a part of the game. 
Besides, who could sleep with the mal- 
lards quacking raucously in a little lake 
just over the ridge. Get up an hour be- 
fore day and go right after the landlord 
and liveryman, or they will not get you 
out in time, despite all promises—I 
know those people of old. Hustle the fat 








RESTING AT NOON 
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man and everybody but the ladies—they 
will be ready, never fear—the first day. 
Don your heavy coats and wraps, for you 
are at a high altitude now, from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet if in a chicken or sharptail 
country, and there is a taste of frost in 
the prairie air. Then away, straight over 
the trackless prairie. Don’t look at a 
road or stop in a town that has one. 
Don’t stay to fool with the ducks that 
are making little black islands and rafts 
on the lake, but turn out your best brace 
of dogs, snap your double guns together, 
leaving the No. 6 loads in your pocket; 
and so out of town. 

The heavy dew looks white as hoar 
frost, but it is only dew, and the slash- 
ing going dogs are soon wet to their ears. 
You can see every foot of the well- 
marked trails the animals have left as 
they swept and circled about the cut- 
grass land of the valley. You can see 
another track, too, that has crossed your 
way and gone straight off over the hill. 
That was made by a coyote, and he is on 
top of the hill now, watching to see if 
you have any hounds in the party. He 
has no fear of you nor of bird dogs. 
Now, half a mile away, in the dim light, 
you observe that your dogs seem to have 
lined up one behind the other, and they 
appear to be going faster than ever. That 
surely indicates a jackrabbit, though you 
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“WONDER IF TIIEY’RE IN RANGE?” 


cannot see him. By and bye, when it has 
occurred to everyone except the fat man, 
who is telling one of the ladies a story, 
that you have crossed a wonderful lot of 
ground without finding anything, the 
hawk-nosed man suddenly calls a halt. 
You are skirting a bit of stubble, with 
the dogs working to one side in the grass 
that is easier on their feet, and he has 
seen some opaque-looking projections in 
the stubble that remind him of chickens 
in Iowa. Off goes his coat and out of 
the wagon he leaps with one motion. 
You have to stop him or the fat man will 
never get a shot; and the lean man’s wife 
is a bit fat, too, and she wishes to be 
there to see—that is really what stops 
him. Finally all are ready, and the dogs, 
sweeping in when they see something is 
up, flush at least forty chickens well out 
of gunshot. The fat man shoots any- 
how, and the birds never do stop flying, 
so far as anyone can see. In fact, you 
never sight a feather of those birds again 
that day; but they have afforded their 
share of excitement and proven that the 
game is there. 

Of course, you follow in the direction 
of the long flight, after properly rating 
the dogs—the only people who would ac- 
cept abuse without argument. Over the 


first ridge you find the dogs. Ah, they 
are the real thing, after all! One of 
them is standing, stanch, motionless, 
rigid and true; the other, well to the rear, 
is backing, now in picturesque attitude, 
then creeping a few paces, then freezing 
again despite his own evident desire to 
get closer. No hesitation now, and the 
fat man is first on the ground, followed 
by the lean man’s wife, and she has her 
gun. “You take the first bird,’ Hawk- 
eye whispers to her, “and I will take 
those to the left, and ‘Fatty’ to the 
right.” Up before the dogs a big old 
cock grouse climbs cackling out of the 
grass, plumb in front of the lady. Her 
gun cracks, and the fat man shoots, and 
the lean man; the guns crack again, the 
last shot, and the great grouse wilts in 
the air. But his life has not been sac- 
rificed in vain. From right and left, 
front, and even in the rear, a splendid 
bevy arises to go booming off across the 
prairie, unmolested; for all the guns 
are empty. 

Thev followed the bevy, but we need 
not. Noon finds the party in the shade 
of a timber claim which some settlers 
kindly planted — under orders from 
Uncle Sam. A neat little lake of clear 
water, and deep, is close enough to see 











CHICKEN OR SNIPE? 


the bass jump, though the hunters 
stopped near it rather to water the horses 
than observe fish athletics. A handsome 
bag of chickens, with one or two 
“grouse,” ornaments the trees, and a 
lone mallard, hung up by the neck, turns 
slowly in the breeze. The dogs are all 
released, and have gone in a body to the 
lake with the drivers and the horses. The 
fat man is in his element preparing din- 
ner; his daughter and the drivers have a 
suspicion that he didn’t kill all the game, 
but he hasn’t. The stout woman has as 
fine a color as she had when a girl, and 
perhaps more of it. The lean man has 
marked a big flock of greenwing teal in 
an arm of the lake, and is trying to stalk 
them ; but they become frightened by the 
horses and those provoking dogs, and fly 
just in time. The fat man’s daughter is 
kodaking right and left, bless her! for 
she furnishes the real animation of the 
party. Then they go to dinner—at which 
we will leave them, or else wait a long 
time for the fat man and the lean man’s 
wife. 

We would like to continue the hunt 
with them every day for a week, but the 
editor won’t let us—hang him! Some of 
these days, however, we may follow them 
down to the stands on the mallard slough, 
and across the highest hills, where the 
sharptails lie in the deep gullies and 
“hlow-outs.” We may chase a coyote 
with young Jim, the German student, 
and laugh as loud as the fat man did 








FIELD AND STREAM 


when our young friend crawls out of a 
badger hole all intact but the seat of his 
English riding pants. The fat man’s 
daughter said, “It was a shame,” but I 
think she meant her father’s laughing. 
For once, her kodak was not in use. 

Time was when the hunter walked out 
of St. Louis if he wished to shoot chick- 
ens, or he put on his gum boots and 
waded out of Chicago, if it was a wet 
time; but you cannot do that now. Be- 
sides, you wish to see something of the 
West, and Illinois is not the “Far West” 
any more, except to a Boston man. Chi- 
cago is raising flats and non-resident chil- 
dren now where the prairie grouse used 
to thrive, and the St. Louis chickens are 
all in cold storage. To be sure, there are 
a good many pinnated grouse in central 
Illinois, but there is a close season on 
them, except to the farmer, and he has 
to be careful on Sunday afternoons when 
the game warden may be out riding with 
his best girl. 

The chickens have gone west, and we 
will have to follow them, but the “moor- 
lands” of America, the plateaus of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the prairie lake 
regions of the Northwest have compen- 
sations for another twelve hours spent 
en route. The child of the prairie In- 
dian grows homesick in his Oklahoma 
home; the Western man never turns his 
face to the East; and we are going out 
there because we have been before and 
cannot stay away. It is a land where 
the pure water tastes better than a “Man- 
hattan”; where the elevation is too great 
for malaria ever to have climbed ; where 
you eat not from habit, but sheer hun- 
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ger; where the whip of a frost-tipped 
breeze trots you about all day without 
tiring and puts you soundly to sleep at 
night. Go there, to become as tireless 
as the native bronchos, as hardy as the 
prairie birds themselves, which you will 
shortly swear can fly forty miles at a 
stretch. 

If you pass through Chicago (and 


it was only necessary for the old road to 
take people into Iowa, western Minne- 
sota, and eastern South Dakota. Far- 
ther west than that the coyotes, the cow- 
boys, and the Indians were still danger- 
ous. But, by-and-bye, when the Indians 
lost their appetites for pointer dogs, and 
the cowboys wore out their high-heeled 
boots, the road extended its line to the 





FIRING BY SQUAD—ONE DOWN . 


everybody does), of course you will cross 
the Big River before thinking of chick- 
ens; and do not pause in Iowa, though 
an occasional tempting bevy may arise 
from the recently cut wheat. Some 
chickens there are in the rank cornfields 
and yellow Iowa stubbles, but it would 
take a letter of introduction from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to secure you the privi- 
lege of shooting at them. Continue your 
flight across the Missouri, and then you 
are in chickendom. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
was built for the simple purpose of car- 
rying chicken hunters out to work, and, 
reluctantly, back home again. At first 


Black Hills, through territory that had 
only been tracked by the red hunter’s 
moccasin. Now the road is consulting 
your tastes and inclinations, taking you 
into the lake country of western Minne- 
sota; to eastern South Dakota, where 
alternate fields of wheat and stretches 
of grass bar the land with yellow and 
green like a great flag, or across the 
Missouri and into the Indian highlands. 
Ducks nest everywhere, chickens glean in 
the wheat and fatten ready for Septem- 
ber, or, across the river, the sharptails 
nestle in the wild valleys between the 
rugged hills. 

On the northern branch of the road, 
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Appleton, Minn., is in a noted chicken 
and duck region. Both Lac Qui-Parle 
and Big Stone Counties are filled with 
chickens. In the vicinity of Appleton it 
is first a drive across a scope of prairie, 
and then a lake, another drive and an- 
other lake. Trappers’ Lake, a widening 
of the Minnesota River, within six miles 
of Appleton, is of happy memory with 
the writer, George E. Gray and he hav- 
ing killed 178 redheads and canvasback 
there in one day some years ago. Orton- 
ville is on Big Stone Lake, the head 
waters of Red River. It is a point as 
well worth a visit for its pinnated grouse 
shooting as for its ducks. It is in a 
grass and hay country, a smaller than 
usual percentage of the land being in eul- 
tivation. Waubay has been sung about 
in book and story. Unless the singing 
has been to too much purpose, it is the 
very place to stop. Near it is Webster 
Lake, with more than the ordinary sup- 
ply of unsophisticated wildfowl. 

From Chamberlain to Yankton, 8. D., 
the Missouri River makes a great bend. 
Here the Government has reserved lands 
for the Sioux Indians, who have, of 
course, prevented excessive cultivation 
and preserved the game. A branch of 
the Milwaukee runs through this Indian 
country, beginning at Tyndall and end- 
ing at Platte. Along the breaks of the 
river in this reservation the chickens find 
safety and elbow room, and thence, in 
shooting season, spread into the wheat 
fields to the north. Not many shooters 
have found their way into this hemmed- 
up corner, and it is a good place to go. 

Buy a ticket to Wagner, and try the 
hills and oceasional wheatfields to the 
south. Should it be a dry time, the 
birds will use in numbers near the run- 
ning waters of Choteau Creek. The six- 
teen miles of grassy prairie between the 
town and the river ought to give the 
widest ranging dog plenty of room, with 
game on every side. Write to Henry 
Stroh, Hotel Vera, Wagner, S. D., for 
any further information desired. Andes, 
a village on Lake Andes, eight miles west 
of Wagner, is a place to my liking. The 
chicken shooting is good, as in all that 
section, and the lake affords fishing for 
bass and pickerel. Besides, there are 
both sail and motor-boats on the lake, 
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any of which will carry you among the 
waterfowl. The lake is twelve miles long 
and a mile wide, fed by a couple of giant 
flowing wells sunk by the Government, 
which also stocked the lake with fish. 
Platte is on the breaks of the river, with 
mixed shooting—chickens, grouse, and 
quail. 

Across the river from Chamberlain 
you strike the old-time Sioux Indian’s 
hunting ground, where for many years 
he stood on the bank of the Missouri and 
said, “Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther.” You can go farther now, how- 
ever, for the Sioux have been corralled 
on the Pine Ridge and Rose Bud reserva- 
tions and the Milwaukee has extended its 
line up the beautiful, winding valley of 
the White River, across one corner of the 
Bad Lands, and on to Rapid City in the 
“hills.” The face of the country changes 
as you go west, from a sweeping flat of 
grass lands to rolling hills, which finally 
become mountainous. In the first coun- 
ties west of the river the country is well 
settled, though not a great deal of it is in 
cultivation. - Farther west the scant pop- 
ulation is only raising corn enough to 
feed the grouse, and give the cattle a 
taste in the coldest weather. This line 
of the Milwaukee skirts the Pine Ridge 
and Rose Bud agencies, where the chick- 
ens and grouse breed undisturbed by 
plow or reaper, and will so long as the 
Indian holds sway. 

Perhaps you may elect to make your 
real start for the September opening 
from towns that still possess a chicken 
atmosphere, like St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. Every man past forty in Minnesota 
lived on chickens when he was a boy, and 
the remainder are wishing that they 
could now. In the last days of August 
and early in September a visit to a rail- 
road station in either of these cities 
would lead to the belief that their popu- 
lations were composed of hunters and 
bird dogs, all chicken crazy. A thou- 
sand different men are going to a thou- 
sand different places. Every one is 
talking chickens—where they used to be, 
where they are now, where he went last 
vear, where he is going now, and where 
he would go if he could. The rough- 
looking Irish setter—going only a little 
way out, for they can spend but a couple 
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of days, he and his owner—is just as 
anxious as the fine-haired pointers from 
the East in their Backus crates tagged 
for North Dakota. 

Any hunter of them will tell you where 
to go, and sometimes it would be well to 
go there. A great many of them will 
hoard the Great Northern, however, and 
there is no reason why you should not, 
too, since it covers a thousand miles of 
grouse land east and west, by half as 
much north and south, not speaking of 
Canada.. Though you will find that most 
of the dogs are interstate passengers, 
bound for North Dakota, or even Mon- 
tana, along the valley of the Missouri 
River, yet you need not go farther than 
western Minnesota unless you wish. This 
road gives you choice of all varieties and 
variations of game and ground, from 
pinnated to blue grouse, and from the 
flatlands of the Dakotas, where you can 
never tell whether you are going up hill 
or down, to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

A satisfactory amount of game can be 
found along the valley of the Red River 
on either the Minnesota or the Dakota 
side. Between Moorehead and Crooks- 
ton on one side of the river, or from 
Fargo to Grand Forks on the other, 
enough chickens breed for our purpose. 
It is a country of wheatfields, checkered 


A CLEAR CASE OF “MORE CHICKENS” 


with prairies of wild grass. The birds 
are very well protected, owing not so 
much to the game wardens as to the 
wheat, which is not cut until late in 
August, and the farmers will see that 
no chickens are shot in the standing 
wheat, even by his best friends. Try 
Ada, Hunter, or Carman, towns large 
enough to handle their guests with com- 
fort, and yet not having enough local 
“sports” to kill all the game. North of 
these towns there are birds, numbers of 
them, all the way to the Canadian line 
and for thousands of miles beyond. It 
will be noted if you go very far north 
that you are finding as many sharptail 
grouse as chickens; and in the far North, 
all grouse. Early in the season these 
grouse will be found in the grass where 
they breed, but later and all winter they 
feed in the wheat or corn, if there is 
any. 

From Fargo west, you strike the land 
of chicken romance. Writers went there 
to tell of the wonderful country, and 
hunters did the same without going there 
for that especial purpose. The Devil’s 
Lake region is famed all over the East 
and in Europe. There was more excuse 
for all the wonderful stories in the old 
days, of course, but there is plenty yet. 
The roads are smooth and hard, the 
prairie rankly carpeted with native grass. 
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THREE OF A KIND 


Farmers are 
plenty, but fields 
are large. Thou- 
sands of pinnated 
grouse breed there, 
and other thou- 
sands come _ in 
from the west and 
north, making the 
shooting good 
from September 1 
to the very end of 
the season. In ad- 
dition to grouse, 
every varicty of 
waterfowl known 
to the West may 
be shot. There is 
no use in telling you about the climate in 
September and October—if there is any- 
thing delightful in the way of climate 
which you imagine that you would like 
to experience, go there and find it. 
Knox, York, and Leeds are in the 
midst of a network of small lakes, where 
the old wild lands are holding their own 
fairly well. You know what to expect 
among the lakes, and the upland game is 
there, too. Towner is a training ground 
for field trial people and dog handlers 
from the South. The shooting is as good 
as anywhere in the state. It is a little 
city with the best of accommodations. 
West of Minot the lake and prairie 
chicken country is behind, and you come 
to a section of rolling hills, deep, swift 
streams, ranches in place of farms. Range 





A GAME OF SOLITAIRE 
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‘wolves take the place of coyotes, and 


sharptails of the pinnated grouse. In 
this hill country you never get sick ex- 
cept from eating too much, and all the 
shooting has had no appreciable effect 
on the game—as yet. A spur of the 
Black Hills «z Rocky Mountains cuts 
across the west end of the state. The 
country is ideal as a health resort, play 
ground and shooting preserve. 

Should you find yourself on the North- 
ern Pacific from St. Paul, do not change 
trains, for you are going to as good 
shooting grounds as anybody. What the 
Great Northern does for the north end 
of the state, the Northern Pacifie ac- 
complishes in the south, cutting right 
through a world of good chicken and 
erouse territorv. A line of this road runs 

north from James- 
town tapping the 


Devil’s Lake re- 
gion at Oberon 
and Minnewau- 


kon. Intermediate 
points worthy of 
attention are Pin- 
gree, near Arrow 
Lake, and Shey- 
enne. Sykeston is 
at the extremity of 
a branch line 
where shooters are 
not liable to drop 
off. Up and down 
this line f rom 
Jamestown to 
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THE DESIRABLE 
Leeds it is all a hatching ground for 
ducks, with innumerable ponds and lakes. 
On the main line we can take Bismarck as 
a division between chicken grounds and 
grouse lands. East of Bismarck are the 
half-cultivated prairies that are much to 
the taste of pinnated grouse, but west of 
the river the wilder hills are more to the 
liking of their shy cousins. In the well- 


settled farm lands to the east long drives 
may be necessary to get away from the 
Many of 


towns, but the game is there. 


AND OBTAINABLE 
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Menoken, Sterling and Driscoll are in 
the main line of the duck flight, which 
reaches them in October. There is no 
lack of chickens, either, for some corn is 
raised, and they flock in there when the 
stubble has been broken or gleaned bare. 
Any of these towns will care for twenty 
sportsmen easily, and give them work for 
their guns. 

Go west of the Missouri to see the old 
Wild West—what there is of it. Near 
the river the land is comparatively level, 





“WE'RE STILL LOOKING FOR you!” 


the thriving farmers can accommodate 
shooting parties, and it is often an ad- 
vantave to drive into the country twenty 
miles and put up with them a few days. 

Many good bags in past seasons have 
been made near Tappen. The farms are 
large and much of the land unfenced. A 
spin behind a good Western team to the 
lake and back, fifteen miles north, will 
afford a good day’s outing, with open 
grass and stubbles nearly all the way. 
Part of the day can be spent on the lake 
duck shooting, or fishing, if desired. 


but farther on it rises to an elevation of 
near 5,000 feet, and it often frosts in 
August. Buffalo grass, sand and choke- 
cherries, rosebuds and grouse take the 
place of the cultivated fields and the 
prairie chickens. Thin strings of wire 
fence mark the divisions between the 
large ranches, and often there are neither 
roads nor trails. That is, you can get off 
the beaten roads, if you are bent that 
way, and enjoy things as Nature ar- 
ranged them. Dickinson is on Big Heart, 
a mountain stream full of fish, and the 











bluffs and broken hills are alive with 
sharptails. Medora is sufficiently moun- 
tainous to try your wind, and also your 
skill, in stopping the birds as they top 
the hills. At Glendive, Mont., the road 
strikes the Yellowstone River, and thence 
climbs with it almost to the Continental 
Divide. Always through this country 
there are sharptail grouse, sometimes 
chickens, and occasionally sage hens. The 
hest grouse shooting, all things consid- 
ered, is between Mandan and Dickinson. 

Should the sportsman cross the Mis- 
souri at Omaha, the Burlington pene- 
trates a scope of widely diversified and 
enticing Nebraska prairie. Having left 
the river a hundred miles to the east, 
there will be chicken shooting, some 
good, some fair, some excellent, at any 
town, stop or station. Burwell, at the 
end of a branch line, would call a halt 
if the writer were of the party. It is in 
a flat, high-grass hay country, in which 
you can drive up on a ridge and see forty 
miles. Some wheat and corn is raised, 
and the game is usually found by skirt- 
ing the cultivated fields. The shooting 
is mixed, pinnated grouse and bluewing 
teal, with mallards occasionally and quail 
in season. Ord and Sargent, on the same 
road, are towns very similar to Burwell. 
They are on branch roads out of the 
beaten track, and the shooting begins 
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“ALL READY—GO AHEAD. 


just outside the village limits. Brown- 
lee is one of the most isolated towns in 
the state, and is in the very center of 
the chicken-breeding grounds. Not much 
farming is done in the vicinity, as it is a 
hay and cattle range. Perhaps here the 
shooting, strictly for chickens, is the best 
in the state. Hyanis, on the main line, 
is in the hill country proper, having an 
elevation of thirty-five hundred feet. 
Naturally the country is broken, sandy, 
and difficult to drive over. Saddle ponies 
are desirable as an adjunct of the hunt- 
ing wagon, which must generally remain 
in the valleys and upon the trails. This 
is the foraging ground of the sharptailed 
grouse, though many of the pinnated 
variety will be flushed. 

On the upper reaches of the Niobrara 
is the rough land, hard to penetrate ; but 
the game is there, and the sportsman can 
lay aside all dread of warning-off signs. 
There are grouse, chickens and quail, 
mallard ducks, spoonbills and teal, coy- 
otes, range wolves, wildcats, trout, pick- 
erel and bass, beaver and otter, mink 
and muskrat, geese and curlew, and an 
occasional antelope, which it is against 
the law to shoot. The river has a fall of 
ten feet to the mile, and is spring and 
snow fed, very clear, cold and swift. 
Frost comes in September; there are no 
mosquitoes ; it never rains in the fall and 
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the days are warm and the nights cold; 
wild things are plenty and people few; 
the elevation is 4,000 feet; the hills and 
bluffs are from 300 to 500 feet high, cov- 
ered with pine enough to sing you to 
sleep at night and awaken you in the 
morning. ‘To see it all, go camping and 
drive on no road. 

Another road that carries you to the 
Nebraska chickens is the Northwestern. 
One line from Chicago, by way of 
Omaha, runs up the valleys of the Elk 
Horn and Niobrara, and on to Landers, 
Wyoming, in the mountains. Any of the 
towns from O’Neill west to Chadron will 
be within reach for fair chicken shooting. 
Bassett is within six miles of the Niob- 
rara, with open prairie between. Be- 
yond the river, the village of Carney is 
in a territory but recently settled. 
Chickens breed in the Carney hills, and 
grouse winter there, and a more than 
fair sprinkling of quail thrive among 
the protecting canyons of the river. Ex- 
ceptionally good bags of all these birds 
were made with comparative ease in the 
vicinity of the town last season. 

Valentine is perhaps the best known 
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sporting town on the road, using that 
term in more than one sense. The old, 
abandoned ‘post of Fort Niobrara is just 
north of the town, its 50,000 surround- 
ing acres having now become a govern- 
ment game reservation. At Valentine 
parties outfit for grouse, geese, ducks and 
bass at Hackberry, Dewy and other lakes 
thirty miles to the south. These lakes 
are probably the best canvasback and red- 
head waters in the entire West, and are 
equally well known for their bass fishing. 
Grouse and chickens will be found in 
average numbers. Georgia, twenty-five 
miles farther up the road from Valen- 
tine, is a pretty good place to alight. 
The hotel will only accommodate half a 
dozen guests, but the people will be glad 
to see you. Chickens chase grasshoppers 
within sight of the town, and the first 
of a number of duck lakes is within half 
a mile. 

Of all our Western country, the Ne- 
braska sand hills come nearest to the 
old iowa hunter’s idea of Paradise: “An 
endless prairie, everlasting October, a 
good dog that never dies and chickens 
which never become scarce.” 














MISHAPS AND HAPPINESS 


A LITTLE STORY AND A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS REMINDFUL 


( F A DELIGHTFUL 


DAY IN THE WOODS 


By DOROTHY PATRICK DYAR 


Photographs by Zilpha B. Marsh 


HE bay, like a huge gem, shim- 
mered and sparkled in the early 


sunlight of a beautiful Septem- 
ber morning; to the north, south and 
west were wide stretches of marsh; still 
beyond, the dark green rim of the fir 
woods sloping gently to meet it. East of 
us was the inlet through which we had 
entered, with the blue waters of Lake 
Huron tumbling riotously over its rocky 
bar. Frost comes early im these northern 
latitudes. The birches and maples were 
already flaunting their autumn dresses of 
red and yellow, and the silvery leaves of 
the poplar, trembling in each passing 
breeze were flecked with gold. Here and 
there a mountain ash, bending neath the 
weight of its scarlet fruit, gleamed 
like a flame against the somber green of 
the cedars. The forest, silent as only a 
Northern forest can be, lay waiting to be 
explored. Within we knew were dim 
vistas, shadowy aisles, carpeted with thick 
green moss, and starred by clusters of the 
red partridge berries. 


Near the north shore of the bay, where 
the reeds, water flags and wild rice grew 
straight and tall we had a difficult time 
in getting our boat through the thick 
rushes, near enough to shore to enable us 
to land with dry feet. This was finally 
accomplished by the means of two logs, 
and with smothered imprecations from 
Jack, upon marsh shores in general, and 
this one in particular. After cacheing our 
lunch in a tangle of red raspberry bushes 
behind a deserted logging camp, we fol- 
lowed a nearly obliterated trail across the 
point to Fayard Bay, and Zilpha kept a 
sharp look out for deer, as she wished to 
photograph one. She was still hopeful 
after I had explained to her the ethics of 
deer stalking, though we were making 
enough racket in our progress over fallen 
logs and wading through dead leaves to 
seare off a herd of elephants. 

“Tt’s the unexpected that always hap- 
pens” she argued, “therefore be ready to 
embrace opportunity when it presents it- 
self” (she always talks that way to me; 
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she deplores my pessimism.) I agreed 
with her that the unexpected had cer- 
tainly happened that morning when Jack 
had discovered the chicken—the one we 
had intended to fry for our lunch— 
lying headless and cold on the floor of its 
coop. I had been fattening that chicken 
for two weeks on choice tid-bits, until 
he had become so pampered that he abso- 
lutely refused to eat anything for break- 
fast but roasted bread and milk. Imagine 
my dismay at its untimely demise. How- 
ever, while standing dolefully regarding 
the remains, the mystery of his sudden 
death was explained. Back of the coop 
was a pile of logs, and Monk, our English 
setter, who had been sniffing suspiciously 
about them, suddenly gave a short, sharp 
bark, and commenced pawing the earth 
frantically in his efforts to dislodge some 
quarry. Out from between two logs poked 
a little brown head, and two beady black 
eyes glared angrily at Monk, who re- 
doubled his efforts to get at their owner. 

A miserable little weasel had deprived 
us of our fried-chicken dinner. While he 
chattered defiance at Monk, I shot him 
through the head with my 22-Marlin, 
without the least compunction. Monk re- 
trieved him, carrying him to Zilpha, wl:o 
promptly declined him. It’s still a con- 
solation to me to remember I was quickly 
revenged on the weasel, and the memory 
of that lost chicken is still poignant after 
many moons. 

We made good time across the portage, 
in spite of stopping to gather partridge 
berries, Scotch caps, and wild flowers. 
Jack was ahead carrying the Cherub, who 
being an outdoor baby was having the 
time of her life. We finally emerged on 
the shore of Fayard Bay. After the cool, 
dim woods it was pleasant to see the blue 
waters of the bay sparkling in the sun- 
light. The grassy shores sloped gently 
to the pebbly beach, and golden rod, In- 
dian feather and the purple aster grew in 
profusion along the banks. We discov- 
ered the wreck of an old schooner, which 
reminded us of “The Hesperus.” 

Tramping is hungry work, however, 
and we very soon commenced to think 
with regret, be it confessed, of the two 
weary miles that lay between us and our 
lunch. We decided to retrace our steps 
without delay. Jack, as guide of the ex- 





“JACK WAS CARRYING THE CHERUB, WHO WAS 
HAVING THE TIME OF HER LIFE” 
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pedition, suggested a shorter way back 
and we took it. To this day he in- 
sists that we were not lost, but I think 
we varied a few points at least. Never 
shall I forget that tramp through swamps 
and over logs and brush. I don’t know 
how many times I caught my toes in the 
ground hemlock, falling flat on my face. 
Zilpha probably does, as she was imitat- 
ing me from the rear. Zilpha would 
make a good crusader. She plodded along 
hopefully, ever cheerful; fell over the 
same logs I did, climbed the same brush 
piles, and said none of the things I said. 
If I remember rightly, her sympathies 
were with Jack, who had to carry the 
Cherub—thirty pounds of animation, 
still having the time of her life riding 
on daddy’s back. Jack kept just far 
enough ahead to miss my sarcasm. We 
stumbled into several coveys of partridges 
but. I did not get a shot, as I was gener- 
ally scrambling through a thicket when 
Monk flushed them, and a whir of wings 
was all I heard. I might have gotten a 
rabbit that ran out from under a log just 
as I stepped on the top, but it surprised 
me so, I never thought of shooting. It 
was a day of mishaps. First the weasel 
had robbed us of our chicken; secondly, 
we had forgotten the Cherub’s milk, and 
had rowed back a mile after it; thirdly, 
Bruce, who had obligingly towed us a 
third of our way in his yacht, after cast- 
ing us adrift, had sailed serenely off with 
our fishing tackle. None of us thought 
of it until he was out of hail, and he took 
our frantic gesticulations for affectionate 
farewells. Now, to crown all, we were 
hopelessly lost. Just how long we me- 
andered about I don’t knew. The woods 
had lost their charm for-me. I pushed 
forward doggedly, but I longed to just 
lie down on the moss and let the future 
take care of itself. I was tired, hungry 
and thirsty, and cross, too. How I en- 
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vied Zilpha, her patience and unfailing 
good humor. 

But it came to an end at last (not her 
patience, but our pilgrimage). Tired of 
following Jack, for my faith in him was 
sadly shaken, I launched out boldly for 
myself. Diving through what appeared 
a solid thicket of dwarf cedars, I went 
headlong down a steep bank, and fetched 
up on a pebbly beach, not at all hurt, but 
slightly out of breath. Zilpha, following 
close on my heels, executed the same per- 
formance, so I was able to observe just 
how it was done. We had come out a 
mile below our boat and were soon in 
possession of the contents of our cache, 
the thoughts of which had spurred us on 
through swamps and windfalls. 

After lunch Zilpha discovered a large 
bush of wild gooseberries, red and ripe; 
we picked our lunch basket part full, and 
the next day I made eight glasses of de- 
licious garnet-colored jelly. Then we 
rowed home in the sunset on a 
lake of crimson, gold and _ purple. 
Long before the walls of Brant- 
wood loomed dark against the west- 
ern sky from the dim woods all about us 
shadows were stealing out over the water. 
mottling its clear surface with dusky 
patches. The pale crescent of the new 
moon appeared, floating high above a 
bank of orange-colored sky in the east, 
and the whole lake was flooded with sil- 
ver light, as we made our boat fast to 
the weathered old pier. The Cherub had 
long since gone to a land of fairies, elves 
and gnomes, and was gathered up, still 
asleep, with wraps and cushions. On the 
veranda we paused for one last look at 
our boat hauled up on the shore, darkly 
defined in the bright moonlight, sad, be- 
cause to-morrow would come the packing 
and the flitting. 

The summer vacation had ended with 
our day in the woods. 
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gentlemen, I pre- 

sent for your in- 

spectionacommon 

glass plate coated 
“=e with gelatine. You 
see that my sleeves 
are rolled frankly 
to my elbows; and 
that I am_ free 
fromanything 
about me that 
would indicate im- 
posture or deceit. 
preliminary hocus-pocus, 





“Without 
here in a darkness but slightly relieved 
by a glimmering ruby light, you shall see 
me make this plate become a picture. 


Gentlefolk, by your leave. Pray, mark 
me well.” 

Had you spoken thus in the time of 
Gallileo, and put your ability to proof, 
you would have’been promptly broiled 
on a white-hot griddle, with all true 
Christian zeal and fervor, for a vile en- 
chanter and the unmistakable right hand 
of the dragon, that old serpent, which is 
the Devil and Satan. 

To-day, you wouldn’t get a hearer; 
much less a griddle. Nobody would pay 
you the least attention; for the trick is 
out of the bag. You couldn’t fool an 
Eskimo baby with it. 

Anybody can develop a_ negative, 
whether he can take a picture or not. 
Perhaps a picture, like beauty, is in the 
eye of the beholder; but development 
reads by the card. Though our friend, 














the Turk, finds the greatest charm in a 
maid as fat as butter, and the tasteful 
Fiji loves an oily lass with a flat skull; 
a girl’s a girl for all that; and so nega- 
tives are sisters under their skins, no mat- 
ter what they picture. 

If development is not in your tray and 
touch, it is at least on the tongue of 
every camera crank this side of Jordan’s 
wave. On a pinch, you can learn it by 
mail. At the risk of open heresy, you 
might find something about it here. Sat- 
isfaction is not guaranteed, however ; and 
no money will be refunded. 

A camera plate—plunge boldly in—has 
a light sensitive surface comnosed of gel- 
atine, which 
holds nitrate of 


silver in sus- 
pension with 
salts. Nitrate 


of silver, called 
“lunar caustic,” 
is good to burn 
off warts. May- 
be you remem- 
ber when you 
got some nitrate 
on your hand, 
how the skin 
turned black as 
sin. Like Lady 
Macbeth, you 
had a “damned 
spot” that 
wouid not 
"a. AN UNDEREXPOSURE 

It is a prop- 





Shown by too sharp contrast 
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erty of nitrate of silver, in composition, 
to be changed by light. It turns dark 
in such degree as the light is let act on 
it. Hence its fit use in a photographic 
emulsion, which receives an image wholly 
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negative is a tiny mountain range, whose 
sharp plateaus and peaks are high lights, 
and whose valleys and broad plains are 
grays and shadows. Grains of metallic 
silver, piled up as snow piles up across 
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MSHOWING HOW THE SILVER DEPOSIT 





a BLACK 


HOW A NEGATIVE of 
SCREEN WOULD L@K 


made up of different intensities of re- 
flected light. Where the light is re- 
flected sharply, the silver is strongly 
turned; where there is small reflection, 
as from black velvet (because anything 
black absorbs the light), the silver is 
hardly affected. 

Now, to make the image on the silver 
visible, the silver in the emulsion must 
be changed to metallic silver. The sole 
object of any pho- 
tographic developer 
in this fair round 
world of ours is to 
bring about this 
change; to thicken 
the silver deposit at 
every point of the 
plate in proportion 
to the amount of 
light that reached 
that point. Of 
course, the deposit 


is thickest where 
the light was re- 


flected most intense- 
ly, and thinnest 
where there was no 
reflection. As every- 
body knows, the 
clear glass of a neg- 
ative properly ex- 
posed and developed 
represents a_ pitch 
black. 

So your finished 





BACKGROUND EXPOSES FIRST 


lS APFECTED BY LIGHTX 





AN OVERLEXPOS VRLE : 


a field, give all the delicate gradations 
from white to black that came with your 
image to the plate. Throughout the 
emulsion you now have amount of light 
represented by thickness of silver. 

And that is really all the mystery there 

ss : ; 
‘lo remove the grains that were not af- 
fected by the light, the plate must go into 
a fixing bath; which is the orthodox pho- 
tographic Judgment 
Day. Those that 
have seen the light 
are saved; all else 
are lost forever. 
When the last trace 
of the bath has 
been removed from 
the negative by 
washing, the un- 
used silver has gone 
with it; and after 
the negative is dry, 
the road is clear to 
print. 

Thus it is made 
plain that develop- 
ers, though they 
may differ slightly 
in action, are all 
alike; agents to 
turn the silver, with 
preservatives and 
alkalis in various 
forms. Whisper this 
treason lightly: it 
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VIGOROUS ACTION OF A DEVELOPER WITH ADDED SULPHITE 


makes very little odds which developer 
you use. Every dealer gives a formula 
for developing his emulsion. If you 
mean to use his product, and to make 
your own developer, take it for granted 
that he knows what he is talking about. 
He paid a chemist to figure the develop- 
er on the basis of the emulsion. Less than 
an hour’s quiet thought in a corner 
should convince you that the best devel- 
oper is the one recommended by the 
dealer for his goods. It is as much to 
his interest as to yours to find it. 

But to let your friends, your books, 
your dark-room dabblers tell it, the best 
developer is a Will-o’-the-Wisp that will 
keep you splashing about in the Slough 
of Despond until the last trump, before 
you ever find it. There is always some- 
thing, you hear, a little superior to what 
you have. The demon of unrest cries, 
“Get it!” Off you go; bag it; bring it 
home; try it; hear of another; go after 
that—there is noend. Don’t. Turn kit- 
ten, and chase your tail. It’s cheaper; 
and ever so much more satisfactory. 

A man who has occasional spasms of 
making negatives is best served by pre- 
pared developer in tubes. No matter 


what anybody says, it is cheaper than 
slopping wastefully around, mixing, in 
prescribed proportions that would en- 
gloom Pythagoras, stale chemicals with 
names like Dutch uncles. No human de- 
jection sinks lower than that of the man 
with one solution on his left hand, an- 
other on his right, sticky, shiny crystals 
on either, and mute wonder in his soul 
what the powder between is, how much 
there is of it, and where it belongs. Could 
a clutter of scales, weights, spoons, boxes, 
jars, bottles, papers, pans and graduates 
be welded into a twenty-pound shot, there 
are a thousand amateur photographers in 
New York State alone who could throw it 
farther than the ablest athlete that ever 
lived. 

Fair my lord, would you develop, 
choose your developer as you would 
choose the woman who must share your 
joys and sorrows, in love, honor and obe- 
dience, until death do you part—a good 
one: and stick to her. When you went 
sniffling about with the cold in your head 
or moon-struck with the warmth in your 
heart, there were plenty to give you ad- 
vice; but all the cold cures and love 
charms together are but a drop in the 
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pending on his two good legs. 
And one leg and a_ half 
thereof is exposure and the 
other half leg is treatment. 
In a normal developer a 
plate that has been properly 
exposed develops itself. I have 
said this before. It wasn’t 
new, then. Nevertheless, it 
was true. It bears repeating. 
“In a normal developer a plate 
that has been properly exposed 
develops itself” is a legend 
that should go in big, clear 
letters across every plate-holder 
slide, and on the outside of 





FOGGED BY WARM DEVELOPER every roll or pack of film. 
from sea to boundless sea. 
ocean, to the infinity of pho- 
tographic developers. 
Moreover, forswear intensi- 
fiers and reducers, retouching 
fluids, opaque, and all the rout 
and riot of things to botch 
with. Like rum, they are 
good in good hands. Like it, 
they do no harm by being let 
alone. Unlike it, they seldom 
bring a warm glow of satis- 
faction, or the slightest exal- 
tation of spirit. To depend 
on them for negatives is to 
race on crutches. You make 
a great clatter and bother, give 
yourself four times the work, 
and the result is that you puff UNDEREXPOSURE HELPED BY WEAK DEVELOPER 
in a mile behind the fellow de- 





(For when we say plate we 

: strictly mean emulsion, as a 
° film is, of course, a plate; only 
of celluloid instead of glass.) 
Emulsion that has not been 
properly exposed is all that 
needs treatment in developing. 
For this reason, if your aver- 
age of correct exposure is high, 
no method compares with tank 
development for plates. It is 
quite the sanest method of de- 
veloping film, anyway. The 
ordinary film is exposed in a 
camera without great latitude 
of shutter, and it is wiser, be- 
sides, to bear the ills of vary- 
ing negatives than to fly to ills 
HARD TO UNDEREXPOSE ON THE WATER we know at least by hearsay— 














THE MYSTERY OF 


possibly by the doleful dumps of prac- 
tice—such as developing a roll film in 
a tray. Now, by great Jupiter, did you 
ever try it? 

Claims are made for prepared develap- 
ers to treat successfully any kind of ex- 
posure by the tank. To make a claim 
and to substantiate it are different 
things. Universal developers to mend 
our bungles; and quack cure-alls to heal 

‘us, however we are hurt, are idle dreams 
not worth a second thought. 





SOFT ACTION OF LONG 

You can’t do anything with an under- 
exposure, if you have forty tanks, and 
Job’s patience. Plate doctors order a 
weak developer and long nursing; but 
how is what is not there to be coaxed 
out? Nothing from nothing, says the 
homely adage, leaves nothing. Count 
your underexposure lost. Take it right 
out and give it a decent burial in the 
nearest ash barrel, before you are tempt- 
ed to dally with it or to indulge its 
cranks and humors. 

In an underexposure, the high lights 
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have stamped themselves in the silver. 
The light is. cut off before the middle 
tones and shadows take effect. Result 
of development, the high lights in full 
force: and nothing else. And as surely 
as the night the day, overdevelopment 
follows underexposure, and a bad mat- 
ter is made worse. Steel your hand to 


the merciless slaughter of underexpos- 
ures. Good is not in them. 


For an overexposure, make the devel- 
oper strong, and restrain it with bromide 


| ad a 


TANK DEVELOPMENT 


of potassium, says the doctor. This case 
is hopeful, as the fault of an overexposure 
is the piling up of silver in the shadows, 
with the consequent graying down of 
blacks and up of whites. All that you 
want is there, with a little more; that’s 
all. The strong developer gives snap 
and contrast, the bromide restrains the 
action and clears the whites. For the 
sike of softness and detail, overexposure 
is sometimes a good thing—in interiors 
esnecially. 

But you mean a sirong developer for 
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EXCUSABLE POSING 


an underexposure, because it is weak, 
don’t you? And a weak developer for an 
overexposure, because it is strong? 

No, I don’t. When are you going to 
help a poor cripple, who is weak, do you 
give him a bang like the kick 
of a cart horse and shake his 
poor bones along the pave- 
ment? Not in good charity 
and sense, I trust. 

When you want help for 
a cart horse, do you put a 
cripple’s shoulder to the 
wheel? A long shove and a 
strong shove and a shove al- 
together when you're stuck 
in the mud, good frien|. 
And the better for you if a 
Samson comes along. 

There is a system of ¢o- 
velopment called the factorial 
system, which affects to dis- 
regard these niceties. It sup- 
plies every developing agent 
with a factor; say that of 
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yours is 10. The time that it takes 
the high lights to appear, multiplied by 
this factor, gives the period of full de- 
velopment of the plate. If your high 
lights come up after 30 seconds, then 30 
seconds x 10 equals 300 seconds, or 5 
minutes, when the plate is to be devel- 
oped. At all events, this is most in- 
genious, and one’s arithmetic could not 
suffer by it, though his plates did. 
Should the high lights pop up in a see- 
ond, count a bated “2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 
10;” snatch out the plate, souse it into 
the water, shoot it into the bath, and 
breathe freely. Lo, it is done. The rule 
says so. 

Now, apart from any other objection, 
this is developing high lights and not 
negatives. Naturally, you want a pic- 
ture of what you shot at, and it would 
seem reasonable to develop that. Furth- 
er, if any snecial feature of the exnosure 
itself is to be treated, that feature shoul: 
be the shadows, for for those we are told 
to expose. And you must have an eve 
like a hawk’s to tell when the high lights 
first show. A miss of six seconds here. 
with the factor 10, means a variation of 
a full minute on the other end. 

A photographer with a factor is like 
a Brahmin with a praying wheel; he 
is deeply sensible of a security obtained 
without conscious effort. 

“O nimium coelo et pelago confise sereno, 


Nudus jn ignota, Palinure, jacebis arena.” 


He should find point enough in that. 





CONTRASTS FOLLOW FAST EXPOSURES 
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I meant, when I said a normal de- 
veloper, a developer adapted to the emul- 
sion, and prepared in right proportions 
to give the fullest results from correct 
exposure. In addition to making a solu- 
tion weaker or stronger. we can change 
it by altering the proportion of its parts. 
For instance, sulphite and carbonate of 
soda are the most familiar attendants on 
developing agents such as pyrogallic acid 
or metol-hvdroquinone. A more than 
normal amount of these sodas quickens 

" ’ 


~ 
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solution ready for use, gives negatives 
that fade out in the fixing bath, so that 
it is necessary seemingly to develop the 
plates far over time. Its action other- 
wise is slow, but it produces beautiful 
images, with soft, full detail and perfect 
printing qualities. 

Warmth and frill go hand in glove. 
Frills and blisters come from too great 
difference in the temperatures of de- 
veloper and fixing bath. After fixing, 
ten changes of water, one for every five 








DETAIL IN 
the developer and gives brilliancy to the 
image; too much brings great contrast, 
and on its heels a murky yellow film, 
hard to print through. An excess of de- 
veloping agent means a harsh, cold nega- 
tive, though some agents have their own 
characteristics. Hydroquinone, for ex- 
ample, produces violent contrast. If you 
had photographed a paper on which there 
was writing or a drawing in black ink, 
the use of hydroquinone would ensure 
a negative absolutely opaque in the high 
lights. and of clear glass evervwhere else. 
Sodas and agents may be added to the 
developer at will, to modify the plate 
under treatment. 

A German developer, prepared in one 


PRACKGROUND NOT 


ESSENTIAL 


minutes, will thoroughly wash negatives 
inatray. (“I wonder that vou will still 
be talking, Signor Benedick, nobody 
marks you.”’) 

As evervthing hangs on exposure, it is 
natural for a man with a camera, who has 
heard exposure harped on and strummea 
over and tuned to every purpose until he 
is sick to death of it, to cry out in fierce 
wrath: “Then tell me how to expose! 
Give me the information! Instead of 
sitting there mumbling over your old 
photogranvhic chestnuts and telling me 
how good they are, show me how to get 
some out of the fire for myself! To per- 
dition with your cant of baths and 
agents !” 
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OVER-EXPOSED AND OVER-DEVELOPED—TREATED WITH BROMIDE ° 


Alas! 

Tell me just when to shoot to kill the 
Tell me just where to angle for 
the fish. ‘Tell me how long a pile of 
sticks will burn. Tell me which hare 
will start from cover first. Tell me who 
made these tracks upon the sand ; whence 
he came, whither he went, and why. For- 
asmuch as you cannot answer these 
things, I can tell you with better grace 
that I do not know how long you must 
expose. The born photographer exposes 
as the born marksman shoots; and one 
has a skill that is as much to be learned 


ducks. 


as that of the other. But as to the length 
of time to expose a given plate, no matter 
with what detail you describe the cir- 
cumstances, nobody can tell you. 


Nobody knows. It is one of those 
things that “come by practice.” Nor 


does the practice always make perfect ; 
nor can you even guess, at times, your 
cause of failure. 

But, how comforting to think. that 
soon or later we all go tumbling in, head 
over heels. , There is greater consolation 
in that than in making no mistakes one’s 
self ! 
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MASCALONGE ON 


LIGHT TACKLE 


HOW THE SUPPOSEDLY IMPOSSIBLE WAS ATTEMPTED, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROOF THAT THE ATTEMPT WAS CROWNED WITH SUCCESS 


By W. H. DILG 


‘4 
[Cr spectacular “cover of the July 

FIELD AND STREAM, coupled with 

CA. Duke’s article on masca- 
longe* fishing, has awakened an almost 
overwhelming desire to write you of my 
experience ih the taking of this magnifi- 
cent fish. 

My knowledge of the mascalonge dates 
back some ten years, during each year of 
which I have ardently angled for this 
fresh-water warrior from three to ten 
weeks. My experiences are entirely con- 
fined to northern Wisconsin—her lakes 
and her rivers. In pursuit of masca- 
longe, I have cut trails to several unfished 
lakes, and have traveled many a mile by 
river. 

My first rod, reel, line and set of 
spoons are before me, and I can but smile 
at the tackle. The rod is a heavy steel 
one with a butt screwed to the bottom, 
which was to protect my body from the 
pressure of the rod caused by the strug- 
gles of this—as it was then considered by 
me—almost unconquerable monster. The 
reel is large and the line is heavy. With 
this tackle, I have no doubt a tarpon of 
fair size could be taken, and next winter 
| intend to prove it. 

I well remember the awe in which I 
once held the mascalonge. My first at- 
tempt at “muskie” fishing was in a cer- 
tain far-famed lake in northern Wiscon- 
sin, near Minocqua, and my first guide 
was the famous Johnny Winters, re- 
nowned throughout that region as the 
king of “muskie” hunters. Johnny con- 
fidently declared that he knew al) about 
“muskie” fishing, which, indeed, was 





*Authorities differ as to the proper name 
of this fish. The form adopted here is that 
in most common use by American and 
Canadian publications. It is also written mas- 
callonge, muskellunge, maskallonge, muskal- 
longe, maskinonge, muskelunjeh and muska- 
lounge. 


true, he having been the favorite guide 
of the great Jim Lane, who spent more 
time and money after this fish than any 
other enthusiast before or since. 

Jim Lane would start out with wagons, 
boats and a party of guides sufficient with 
which to cross northern Labrador. Noth- 
ing could daunt him—a supposedly in- 
accessible lake was his delight. If storms 
had felled the trees and barred the way, 
his men cleared the road ; if there was no 
road he would cut one. For many years 
he fished from the breaking of the ice 
in the spring until late in the fall, when 
the line would freeze fast to the reel. 
Then he would go to shore, thaw out both 
the line and himself, and start out anew 
with a fresh guide. On a wild, stormy 
“muskie” day he would take two oars- 
men to hold the boat just right. 

His all-consuming ambition was to 
capture a fifty-pound mascalonge. To 
accomplish this, he spent a fortune and 
endured innumerable discomforts and 
hardships, but died with his ambition un- 
realized. Indeed, many ,claim that his 
passion for mascalonge fishing hastened 
fis. death. It was a common occurrence 
for Jim Lane to drive twenty or thirty 
miles, with boats, arrive at a lake, fish 
if an hour, then suddenly decide that the 
conditions on that particular lake were 
not propitious, and order his teamsters 
to hitch up again and make for a lake 
perhaps twenty miles further. It was 
also a common event for him to awaken 
in the middle of the night, step out of 
his tent, examine the sky; and, if the 
weather suited him, to arouse his camp 
and start that very hour for some lake 
that his instincts told him might be good. 
Guides and teamsters understood that 
nothing was to be considered too hard 
to undertake when the possibilities of a 





























A 52-INCH, 44-POUND MASCALONGE 
From Boulder Lake, Wis.—smaller fish a 21-pounder 














MASCALONGE 


“big *un” were in question. All of his 
men were well rewarded, and his favorite 
driver now owns a very prosperous resort 
in northern Wisconsin. 

Jim Lane had unusual ideas about 
mascalonge fishing. He used a very long, 
heavy cane rod, the guides of which he 
affixed himself. His favorite spoon was a 
No. 9 unfluted silver Skinner, filed down 
to the No. 7 size, and he always used a 
No. 7 gang. With his long rod he could 
cut the edge of a weed bed closely, steer- 
ing his spoon in and out to suit the out- 
line of the bed, his idea being that a boat 
should not be rowed closer than fifteen 
feet from the weeds. This long rod en- 
abled him to keep his boat at about that 
distance, and still allowed him to draw 
his spoon at the edge. And he was cor- 
rect in this, as many pictures in the 
Minocqua House, at Minocqua, ef “mus- 
kies” taken by him, of thirty, forty, 
forty-five, and one of forty-seven pounds, 
eloquently prove. The  forty-seven- 
pounder was his largest fish, only three 
pounds short of his ambition. Jim Lane 
was built in the heroic Homeric mould, 
and JI, with scores of other anglers, re- 
gret that such unfaltering enthusiasm 
and tireless energy should have missed 
its goal—a fifty-pounder. 

Of course, Johnny Winters held the 
same views as his great master about 
“muskie” fishing. 1 will never forget 
when I first placed myself in his hands. 
He told me my spoons were useless, but 
that I had the necessary and all-impor- 
tant heavy rod and reel, and stout linen 
line. He loaned me one of his spoons— 
of the Jim Lane pattern, of course— 
and warned me that I must obey all his 
instructions implicitly, which I did—at 
first. He carefully told me how to hold 
the rod when trolling, how much line to 
let out, how to be ever watchful and 
ready, and how to strike the fish, and 
how to give a second jerk to firmly set 
the hooks. Then, how I was to keep the 
rod at a certain bend, and how never, 
under any conditions, must I look back 
at the fish, but must always keep my eves 
fixed on the tip of my rod. Meanwhile, 
he would row into deep water, circling 
around and around for perhaps an hour 
if the “muskie” happened to be a large 
one. If the fish broke, as he frequently 
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did, I naturally would look back, but only 
for an instant, as the firm command of 
Johnny to “stop looking at that fish— 
keep your eyes on the bend in your rod— 
that’s all you have got to do!” brought 
me quickly to the sense of my duty. 
Finally, when the fish had been towed 
half around the lake, and my fingers 
were cramped, my back aching, and the 
fish surely enough drowned, Johnny then 
prepared to gaff him, at which perform- 
ance he certainly was an artist. The 
gaffing of a fish was a very ceremonious 
matter with Johnny, and he very im- 
pressively showed one the vital spot in 
which he had given him the “cold steel.” 
A surgeon could not have felt prouder of 
a successful and most scientific operation. 

Soon I became tired of this sort of 
fishing, and decided that I would have 
the boat stopped when I next hooked a 
fish. This aroused Johnny’s violent in- 
dignation and incredulous protest, but I 
was firm. The boat was stopped and | 
fought and brought my fish to gaff ’midst 
great excitement, and, much to Johnny’s 
astonishment, withott his help in the way 
of rowing. Soon after I learned bait- 
casting, and then I graduated from that 
which my wife now calls the “steel age” 
of our fishing evolution, and one of the 
first things I did was to order an 8- 
ounce split bamboo rod. With this I 
used a No. 4 Meek reel, a No. 3 silk line 
and a No. 7 spoon, and cast along the 
edges of the weed beds. The innovation 
proved successful, and I caught several 
fine fish that way. With the same tackle 
in the Manitowish River, just below the 
dam, I took four mascalonge, ranging 
from twelve to fifteen pounds, in an hour. 
This red is now abandoned and is held as 
a relic of the second stage of my devel- 


opment toward scientific mascalonge 
fishing. Now we come to the third stage, 


and I think it is the limit to be reached. 

In 1906, while casting for bass with 
the sportiest of bass tackle (five and one- 
half-ounce rods, six feet three inches in 
length), No. 2 Talbot reels, and No. 5 
silk lines, with a dead lifting capacity of 
six pounds, I hooked and brought to gaff 
a twenty-one-pound mascalonge. This 
convinced us that heavy tackle was not 
necessary for successful mascalonge fish- 
ing, nor calculated to give this splendid 
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fish a fair chance. While the pleasure 
was ten thousand times keener with the 
light tackle, it was also most gratifying 
to accomplish that which we and our 
friends only a few years past would have 
deemed impossible. 

Last year while my wife and I were 
fishing in the Flambeau River, she 
hooked the finest specimen of a masca- 
longe | have ever seen. It weighed 
twenty-seven pounds, and is now mounted 
in my office. This fish had the fighting 
qualities of a hundred fish. ‘The long 
runs and slashing jumps he made were 
wonderful, and the grandest of sights 
an angler could dream of seeing. If ever 
a fish deserved his freedom this one did. 
He certainly must have been a king or 
the son of a king, for every atom of him 
was fight, fight, fight. She conquered 
him, and I would rather have the glory 
of taking this particular fish, as she did 
—casting with a. five and one-half-ounce 
rod, No. 2 Talbot reel, No. 5 silk line 
and a double No. 2 Hildebrand spoon— 
than to have realized Jim Lane’s am- 
bition by landing a fifty-pounder trolling 
with the sort of tackle he considered 
necessary for the work. 
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The 25th day of this month (June), 
we returned from a ten-days’ trip down 
the Flambeau, where we pitched camp 
each night, broke it and moved on down 
the river every morning. During this 
time we landed eighteen mascalonge, all 
small, however, except four, which 
weighed respectively, eighteen, twenty- 
four, thirty-one and three-quarters and 
thirty-five pounds. All of these fish were 
taken on the lightest of bass tackle, and 
by casting. All made gallant fights—it 
taking me twenty-five minutes to bring 
the thirty-five pounder to gaff, nearly) 
half a mile down the river from where 
he was hooked. J gajfed this fish my- 
self. But the combined fighting force 
of these four fish did not equal the 
knightly twenty-seven-pounder my wife 
caught on a glorious August evening. 
The thirty-five pounder is now at my 
taxidermist’s, and soon will be hanging 
alongside of his  twenty-seven-pound 
brother. And I know I can never look at 
him and avoid thinking that he was not 
half the fish of the twenty-seven-pounder, 
who was “every inch a king,” and who, 
because of his royal fight, really deserved 
to get away. 
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I were fishing 
that August 
afternoon. A 


good - sized speckled 
trout was making fran- 
tic flipflops near my 
feet. My line was 
hopelessly entangled in the thick brush, 
and I was wrapt in admiration, which 
was abruptly interrupted by the 
exclamation, “Look!” “Look!” from 
Jim, my guide. In the direction indi- 
cated by his index finger, up on a rise of 
ground in the clearing among the pine 
woods, stood a fine buck, his graceful 
head high in the air, looking down at us. 

“That’s Old Mike!” whispered Jim. 
“The old cuss knows he’s safe enough 
this month. When the season opens you 
couldn’t find him in these woods in, ten 
years.” : 

We stood motionless, as he threw his 
head up, “whistled” a couple of times, 
and bounded away, white tail in the air, 
to a place of safety in the thicket of, bal- 
sams bordering the clearing. Then we 
gathered up the fish to return to the 
camp. 

“That buck,” said Jim, “has been pep- 
pered with more lead than you could 
carry in that there fish basket. I think 
he is carrying one of my .30-30’s in his 
hind legs now. We will take a look at 
his tracks.” 

Making a detour around a big hor- 
nets’ nest suspended from an alder bush 
in the path, we reached a knoll in the 
clearing, where the ground was plainly 
marked with his fresh footprints. Jim 
alled my attention to the peculiar 
twist in the track of the left hind foot, 
and also to the top of a fallen log the 
buck had jumped over, saying, “that 
hind leg is stiff in the joint—see how he 
knocked the moss there when he jumped. 
I think I hit him last fall. He’s got a 
trail through this clearing, from that 


BY WILLIAM LINCOLN HUDSON 





swamp over there 
down to the point on 
the river where we saw 
the pond lilies yesterday. The man that 
kills that buck has got to get up early in 
the morning and shoot quicker than 
chain lightning.” 

As we sat around our camp fire that 
evening, we listened with interest to 
Jim’s experiences trying to get a shot at 
the buck we had seen. 

The previous year it seems Jim had 
worked incessantly to get a shot for a 
hunter he was guiding, who had offered 
one hundred dollars as a bonus if he suc- 
ceeded. Twice during this time the buck 
had come out near the railroad track near 
by, and stood looking at an old Irishman, 
who was working along the section with 
no weapon other but a shovel. Since 
when the deer had been called “Old 
Mike’s Buck,” or more briefly “Old 
Mike.” 

Our party broke up the next week, 
leaving Jim and me in camp to try our 
luck later at hunting. The first morning 
of the season found us silently tiptoeing 
our way through the tangled vines and 
bushes to a shelter prepared the day be- 
fore in the clearing where we had first 
seen Old Mike. The stars were twinkling 
in the sky overhead, for it was not yet 
day. If we could get into the place with- 
out making much noise, and wait for Mr. 
Mike as he passed by about daylight for 
his pond lily breakfast, we might sur- 
prise him with a few .30-30’s; but noise- 
less walking was difficult. At every step 
we broke some hidden twig, and in the 
darkness missed our objective point ; then 
decided to locate behind another shelter 
of thick bushes which seemed to com- 
mand a good view of the runway. There 
we awaited in silence the approaching 
dawn. The eastern sky began to tinge 
with a yellow glow, and the morning mist 
which filled the clearing soon floated 
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away. We peered into the twilight and 
strained our ears to catch the first snap 
of a dry twig. A woodpecker sounded 
the first welcome of dawn, furiously ham- 
mering at the top of a dead pine stub 
across the clearing. This signal seemed 
to arouse all the feathered inhabitants 
of the forest, and the twittering of the 
chickadee and the nuthatch joined in the 
morning chorus. A partridge flew down 
from her perch in the balsam nearby. 
The ever-busy red squirrel discovered our 
presence and set up such a scolding and 
barking that it seemed he would destroy 
all our chances at Old Mike, but Jim 
whispered, “Keep quiet ; a deer don’t no- 
tice familiar sounds like that. They are 
listening for a man’s footstep or voice.” 
The birth of this remark was soon illus- 
trated by Jim’s carelessness. He had re- 
lieved his cough several times with ex- 
cusable nips at a small flask carried in 
his hip pocket; then, unable to longer 
endure the irritation, he gave way to a 
little, suppressed cough, but was enough. 
Whist! Whist! Whist! The buck jumped 
out across the open and into the thick 
shadow of the fir trees opposite. Our 
guns were up instantly. He was so near 
the color of the shadow under the trees 
that we could not see him and to shoot 
was useless. Standing still he listened a 
moment, and then went crashing away 
through the brush into the swamp, stop- 
ping to whistle his signal of alarm several 
times. Jim’s remarks and comments 
need not be recorded. A survey of the 
ground revealed the fact that Mr. Buck 
had come out into the open, stood a few 
moments to reconnoiter the trail, and his 
keen ears had warned him of danger. 
We returned to camp, disappointed, 
hut not discouraged, and next morning 
again tried, without success, to take him 
unawares. [ach time he scented danger 
in time to get away without a shot being 
fired. I began to enjoy the bracing early 
morning air, and the more Jim tried to 
discourage me, the more determined I 
became to continue my efforts to get a 
crack at that foxy old buck. I would 
track him into the swamp, run him down, 
trap him some way, if it took a month. 
My first plan was to go into the swamp 
and follow his track all day if necessary. 
I made an early start alone, found his 
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fresh track without difficulty, and was 
soon slowly working my way silently as 
an Indian through the tangle of alders, 
low balsam, and tamarack. 

The track seemed to lead into the very 
thickest swamp growth. He traveled 
slowly, stopping to nibble a tempting 
leaf of the jewel weed or an occasional 
berry bush. Once he had taken a short 
rest, as indicated by a spot where the 
mors was pressed down; then he arose, 
stretched himself, turned around, lis- 
tened, and made a spiteful thrust with 
his antlers, at a small ash sapling near 
hy—the bark showing the marks of his 
horns. Then he slowly walked through 
the little swamp stream up _ towards 
higher ground. Using the utmost cau- 
tion, 1 now scrutinized every inch of 
ground in all directions. ‘Tracks only 
partially filled with water led me to be- 
lieve he was but a short distance away. 
In my haste and excitement in passing 
under a dead birch, I accidentally step- 
ped on a dry branch which broke with a 
sharp report. Away went my game, from 
a thicket of spruce on the ridge of high 
ground a few rods to the right. I stood 
motionless as I listened to his receding 
whistle of alarm, and strove to feel re- 
signed under another keen disappoint- 
ment. 

He had been alarmed and would now 
keep a lookout for danger. My chance 
was lost for the time, and I might as well 
return. The sun had disappeared under 
a cloudy sky. I had wandered in a zig- 
zag course and was now several miles 
from camp. I was positive I had fol- 
lowed a generally northern direction, but 
my compass showed that I was now going 
south. After a moment’s thought I re- 
solved to trust the compass, which was 
infallible. By going west I could reach 
the railroad track, then find my way back 
home. 

Facing the north, my route would be 
at a right angle towards the left, and in 
this direction I traveled, stopping every 
half mile to again look at the compass. 
I walked for over two hours, through 
swamps and over ridges of hardwood 
timber, piercing underbrush almost too 
thick for a bird to fly through, and again 
into a thick tamarack swamp, with water 
knee deep and almost impossible to pene- 
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“PARKNESS CAME AND MY 


trate. Stopping to rest, I tried to signal 
by firing three shots in quick succession, 
but could get no reply from Jim. I was 
evidently too far away to be heard. After 
eating my lunch I continued to travel in 
the supposed direction of the camp. 

The afternoon passed and night began 
to descend upon the forest. I was lost 
undeniably, and now it was necessary to 
prepare to spend the night in the woods. 
I collected a supply of dry limbs and 
knots for a fire, a few armfuls of balsam 
boughs for a bed, and finished the re- 
mains of my lunch. Darkness soon came, 
and my fire flickered and danced, casting 
phantoms of light and shade upon the 
tall tree trunks. 

The hooting of a horned owl broke the 
stillness and was the only sound heard. 
Hungry and tired I tried to rest on my 
balsam bed and at last dropped asleep. 
At daylight I was up and on the move, 
and a short distance to the southwest 
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FIRE FLICKERED AND DANCED” 


passed around the swamp and onto higher 
ground. 

A distant shot rang out. My answer- 
ing shot brought a quick reply, and after 
a few minutes’ travel Jim’s smiling face 
and ever-present pipe appeared through 
an opening in the trees ahead. The smoke 
from my camp-fire had ascended to a 
great height in the still air of early 
morning. Jim had taken a look over the 
distant mountain tops before starting out 
to search for me, and observing the 
smoke, he guessed that I had become 
turned around in the swamp that lay 
over the first ridge; so he hastily made 
his way in that direction. His first words 
were, “Well, you have got enough of 
Old Mike now, I’! bet.” 

A few days’ rest, and I was ready to 
make another trip after the buck, and 
when Jim announced his intention of vis- 
iting a sick relative for a few days, I 
was more determined than ever to get 
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that deer while he was away. I was daily 
gaining knowledge of the habits and signs 
of game, and could easily identify Old 
Mike’s tracks from the many others that 
were to be found most anywhere in the 
vicinity. A favorite feeding ground 
was about five miles up the trail, 
in an old burning. Forest fires 
had swept across the ridge, leav- 
ing a scorched and dead mass of tim- 
ber, with occasionally a group of balsams 
not entirely killed. The rain had revived 
the roots of the berry bushes left in the 
ground, and they were now sending up 
tender shoots and green leaves. Here in 
the early morning hours he often paused 
for a lunch on his way down the trail 
to the swamp and river. 

Making a suitable place of conceal- 
ment and a trail leading from the main 
path, I intended to get into this position 
before daybreak, and there await his lord- 
ship. Perhaps I could in this way get a 
shot, if the wind was in the right direc- 
tion. At 4 o’clock next morning I was 
carefully working my way to this point. 





*, . ,. FOUR HUNTERS WITH PACK BASKETS 


My lantern had been left a quarter of a 
mile down the trail, and I was making 
my way along in the darkness. Signs 
indicated that he sometimes spent the 
night under the thick balsams near the 
edge of the burning. Stopping to listen 
every few rods, 1 soon detected a slight 
stir among the dead trees ahead. A crack 
of a twig cautioned me that some large 
animal was moving a few rods distant. 
After a moment's. stillness, the dry limbs 
again began to crack and snap, and it 
was evident he was finding his way 
through the dry brush and low limbs 
with some difficulty, as his antlers were 
crashing and breaking the dead branches 
with loud reports. Other sounds of break- 
ing limbs attracted his attention on the 
left, and he immediately made his way 
down the slope across in front of my 
position. 

The first rays of the approaching day 
were painting the eastern sky a golden 
yellow. The early morning train stopped 
at the station a few miles below and then 
thundered along up the line, filling the 
forest with echoes and 
waking the small birds 
from their night’s rest in 
the trees. Those familiar 
sounds were unheeded by 
the deer. I was crouching 
low; peering into the dark 
shadows ; waiting with un- 
steady nerves for the com- 
ing dawn to reveal my 
quarry. The wind was 
favorable; he could not 
scent me from that posi- 
tion. My heart was now 
beating with tremendous 
force and I was keyed up 
to the highest pitch of 
excitement. At last my 
chance had arrived. In a 
few moments the woods 
ahead would be light 
enough to distinguish the 
game. A lively scrap now 
ensued—a crashing of ant- 
lers with a few angry 
grunts—and some young 
buck was pursued a short 
distance up the _ ridge. 
Old Mike was still mov- 
” ing around looking for 
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THE TRAIL OF OLD MIKE 
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ON 
his retreating foe. 
My gun was up as 
he approached — the 
“spen space in front, 
but — Whee! Crash! 
Snap! Crash !—away 
they ran, both deer 


crashing through the 
brush up over the 
ridge. The sound of 
approaching voices in 
the rear had alarmed 
them and foiled my 
most promising op- 
portunity. 

Four hunters with 
heavy pack baskets, 
camp outfits and lan- 
tern, had arrived on 
the early train and 
were on their way to 
camp four miles up 
the trail. I whistled 
a warning for silence 
and related my almost 
successful attempt at 
a shot at Old Mike. 
They continued on to 
camp. I retraced my 
steps to my own cabin 
and a good bacon-and- 
coffee breakfast. 

In my next at- 
tempt, by the aid of 
moccasins, and a few branches stuck in 
the ground at short intervals as markers, 
I reached my old location with better 
success. A fallen tree offered a partial 
concealment, and a few yards away was 
the runway. Just a breath of air was 
blowing from the north, a most favorable 
circumstance. The day dawned with all 
the golden tints of an October morning. 
My expectations were now up to the point 
where the slightest sound caused my hand 
to tremble and heart to beat with in- 
creased force. A suspicious cracking on 
the right was a warning to prepare for 
action. 

With rifle raised and finger on the trig- 
ger, I held my breath in my anxiety to 
catch the first sound. Snap! Crack! a 
little nearer it sounded. Again a branch 
broke still nearer. He was approaching, 
perhaps looking directly at my hiding 
place and on the alert for danger. 





DRAGGED HIM DOWN THE TRAIL 
Througli the opening among the dead 
tree trunks I could see him. A gray form 
indistinct in detail, yet without a doubt a 
buck of large size. My- nerves be- 


came steadier and I took another 
squint along the rifle. The sights 
were now distinct. It was daylight 


and objects were taking definite shape 
among the trees. One more step, 
and a gentle pull of my finger sent the 
leaden messenger true to the mark. The 
report that followed echoed from moun- 
tain to mountain peak. Down went my 
game in his tracks. Outwitted at last— 
and sure enough, Old Mike! 

A scar showed where some previous 
vear his left hind leg had been injured 
by a bullet which stiffened the joint. His 
antlers were of enormous size. My joy 
and pride at capturing such a rare prize 
cannot be expressed; but now, with the 
prize won, the most difficult of problems 
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arose. I was several miles away from 
camp with the roughest kind of trail 
down the mountain side, and no one to 
assist me in carrying my trophy to camp. 
To lift him was out of all question. The 
pieces of cord always carried in my 
pocket did me good service however, and 
with a couple of hitches around his ant- 
lers, I dragged him along, a few rods at 
a time, towards camp. Jim had returned 
and was standing in the open door as | 
appeared through the trees. A _ shout 
brought him up the path as fast as he 
could run. Dancing around, he would 
slap me across the back with his big hand 
and shout: “Ha! Ha! Bully for you! 
Old Mike, by jinks! I’d give a hundred 


dollars to have shot him. What a fine 
head—and look at that hind leg; that’s 
my mark of last fall, and here’s another 
scar where someone else has shot hiin 
through the neck. No wonder he was a 
sly old fox, with such lessons of danger.” 

To the waiting breakfast of bacon and 
coffee, was added a portion of liver which 
we enjoyed with keen hunters’ appetites. 
Our few remaining days in camp are 
pleasant memories. The head of Old 
Mike, looking down at me now from the 
wall of my den, gives me a thrill of de- 
light and a longing desire to again visit 
our Adirondack camp and hit the trail of 
some of the “Young Mikes” that stil! 
roam over the mountains of that locality. 


THE TRAIL OF A BULLET 


HOW THE EXACT SCIENCE OF BALLISTICS AIDED IN 
THE COMMISSION AND THE DETECTION OF A CRIME 


By HORACE KEPHART 


CHAPTER II 


week, as their record was only one 

of hard work and discouragement. 
The inquest resulted in a verdict that 
Montgomery Quain came to his death by 
means of a bullet fired by some party un- 
known. As a matter of course, I studied 
the neighborhood of the tragedy with 
minute care; but I found nothing in it 
to arouse suspicion. 

Then, one day, I stopped at the fatal 
corner for a chat with Doyle. We stood 
again where Quain and Hunt had stood, 
and I happened to be facing the telegraph 
pole. 

“Nothing doing in the Quain care, 
eh ?” inquired Doyle. 

“No,” I replied impatiently; “I’m 
tired of trailing a stray bullet through 
empty air.” 

“Faith, an’ it’s loike sticking your 
finger in the fog an’ then looking for the 
hole; now, ain’t it? Why, man—what 
the divil are ye staring so at?” 

Instead of answering, I took a step 


| PASS over the events of the next 


nearer the big cypress pole. No doubt 
I did stare. It is questionable if | 
breathed. The surface of the pole was 
jabbed all over with marks left by line- 
men’s climbers, somewhat like the holes 
that woodpeckers leave in a dead tree 
trunk. Among the hundreds of these per- 
forations were two of a different char- 
acter, being quite round and marked by 
a peculiar blackened margin. They were 
on a level with my eye and about two 
inches apart, the one directly under the 
other, and the lower one grazing a nail- 
head. 

“Doyle, do you know a bullet hole in 
wood when you see one?” 

The policeman followed my gaze, blun- 
deringly. 

“Here—these two—fresh—came from 
the same direction—from that direc- 
tion !” 

Doyle stared, speechless, for half a 
minute, and then swore mightily under 
his breath. “Tharpe, Tharpe,” said he, 
shaking his head as if he had spied the 














THE TRAIL 
devil, “in the saint’s name, what do them 
things mean ?” 

“Not a word about this. Tell the bank 
watchman to have a step-ladder ready for 
me at midnight. Don’t stand there 
gaping like a plowboy—people will notice 
it. March away!” 

With that I turned and walked off in 
the other direction slowly, then with 
quickening pace as my wits became 
crowded and insubordinate. 1 plunged 
down a side street to get rid of the 
crowd. Soon out of the whirl of my 
brain the ideas rose clear and damning. 
“He spied upon Quain’s habits—found 
that he was a depositor in that bank— 
that he often appeared at that corner. 
Then he rented an upstairs room com- 
manding the view, and he watched. He 
fired at a nail-head on the pole to get 
the exact range. Must have had a tele- 
scope sight. Nobody noticed the shot. 
The elevation proved to be a shade too 
high for the distance. He lowered the 
sight a trifle and tried again. The second 
shot was a pivot. Nobody noticed the 


sound. Then he felt safe and sure. He 
lay like a tiger biding his time. The 


favorable chance came: Quain was stand- 
ing still and in plain view, while the 
street was crowded and noisy. He killed 
Quain. He—Who?” 

I found myself near the river, with 
my hat swinging in my hand, sweat run- 
ning from my brow, and people observing 
me quizzically, some of them smiling. 
Oh, yes; a man in my vocation has 
nerves; he can become agitated when 
suddenly he drops into a sinister mys- 
tery that seems to have neither shore nor 
botto:.. 

It was as Lounsberry had said: my ac- 
quaintance with the criminal class of 
cities was of no value here. This job 
was none of theirs. It was not their way. 
The thing was un-American. Our as- 
sassins, generally, are foreigners; but 
Quain, so far as known, had little to do 
with foreigners; he was not an employer 
of labor; he was not prominent in any 
political movement; he had done noth- 
ing in particular to mark him for ven- 
geance of anarchists or other fanatics; 
his most intimate friends could suggest 
no foe who would be likely to attack him 
from the dark. Where was the motive for 
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such a deed? Until I saw those two 
holes in the telegraph pole I had scouted 
the idea of murder. But now I knew— 
somehow | knew—that when I dug those 
bullets out they would prove to be exact 
duplicates of the curiously marked one 
that was taken from the dead man’s head. 

And it was so. A little after midnight, 
when the outgoing ow! cars had passed 
and the street was deserted, I tapped for 
the watchman, who handed me a step- 
ladder. A patrolman steadied it against 
the telegraph pole. With a hollow auger 
I bored into the wood and succeeded in 
extracting both of the bullets intact. 
They had penetrated only a few inches. 
Then I filled the augerholes with putty 
that 1 had previously colored to imitate 
the weathered surface of the pole. 

Within half an hour I was routing out 
my friend Lounsberry, who, when my er- 
rand was stated, lost no time in dressing, 
hut led the way, in his bath-robe, to the 
workshop. 

For a time he weighed and measured 
and tested with that painstaking accu- 
racy which char ¢terized all of his work. 
Neither of us spoke. Slowly but infal- 
iibly he pieced together the proof of what 
both of us had detected at a glance. And 
when he was through, having enveloped 
both bullets in cotton and packed them 
in a pill-box, he returned them to me 
with no other comment than “They are 
the same, precisely the same.” Gravely, 
as though he had announced the dissolu- 
tion of some suffering mortal, leaving 
nothing further to say, he once more 
saw me out into the night. 

There could no longer be reasonable 
doubt but that Quain had been shot from 
ambush. My investigations in the neigh- 
borhood of the crime were now rapidly 
reviewed. Singularly enough, the most 
likely locality from which the shot might 
have been fired was the same old Tem- 
ple Building that O’Hare’s crude instru- 
ment had singled out. Other buildings 
in the neighborhood, it is true, had win- 
dows overlooking the scene of the 
tragedy, but they were mostly clothing 
houses, cigar factories, or other concerns 
that employed many hands in every 
room. The few apartments that had 
single tenants were rented by people who 
were well known and of unexceptionable 
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character. In the Temple Building con- 
ditions were more favorable. Its two 
lower stories were occupied by a job- 
printing firm and a bookbindery, both 
of them using presses, cutters and other 
machinery that kept up a constant clank- 
ing. ‘The third and fourth stories were 
cut up into rather small rooms that were 
sublet by the month to men engaged in 
various small mechanical industries, 
chiefly metal workers of one description 
or another.. The two upper stories con- 
tained only large storage rooms for paper 
and other supplies. 

It seemed almost inevitable that who- 
ever fired the shot mr st have had a room 
to himself. ‘Tie deed might have been 
done from one of the storage floors, but 
this I considered unlikely, as either of 
them was liable to be entered at any 
moment by some one coming up for sup- 
plies. Now, in the whole building, or 
rather in that part of it that looked to- 
ward Sixth street, there were but three 
tenants, who worked each in a room by 
himself. There were a die-sinker, a 
cutler and a plater. 

Early in the morning—it was Satur- 
day—lI called on the die-sinker and spent 
some time with him discussing the de- 
sign for a seal. He was a corpulent 
German of the common, beery type, a 
family man of clock-like habits, who fol- 
lowed his routine with the unimagina- 
tive zeal of a tumble-bug. Guile could 
not conceal itself in his open counten- 
ance, and mentally I gave the Dutchman 
a certificate of good character. 

The cutler was out, and his door was 
locked ; so I passed on to visit the plater. 
While this smug young man was polish- 
ing for me an old silver ‘trophy, he re- 
vealed a most excellent opinion of him- 
self. Garrulously he discoursed on his 
unfailing good luck with fish, women 
and cards. Fishing naturally suggested 
hunting, and upon this theme the cox- 
comb waxed more eloquent than ever. 
Yes, sir, with the muzzle-loading smooth- 
bore rifle of his Uncle Dan, he could 
shoot wild geese on the wing and nip 
the head off a turkey at forty rods so 
infallibly that he was ruled out of shoot- 
ing matches wherever he went. He 
cocked the “trigger” of his rifle and did 
other stultifying things that showed his 


utter ignorance of firearms. I was glad 
to get away from such a floundering 
liar. 

Still the cutler had not returned. | 
grew tired of waiting to have my knife 
ground, and so strolled across the street 
to amuse myself by studying the crowd. 
A half hour must have passed when my 
man jumped off an incoming South End 
car and made for the Temple Building. 
1 was about to follow him when I no- 
ticed that he carried a canvas tool bag, 
such as plumbers use, and that it was 
empty. Instantly it flashed upon me 
that the fellow might be moving out. 
I recalled a previous visit to his shop 
that disclosed nothing but some grind 
ing machinery, small tools, and a glazed 
showcase containing a quite modest stock 
of razors, scissors and knives, everything 
being portable save the grindstones and 
their attachments. 

The cutler did not act hurriedly, vet 
there was something strained in his ex- 
pression as though he were consciously 
smoothing over the surface of a troubled 
temper. Instead of. taking the dawd- 
ling old elevator, he walked upstairs. 
From my station across the street I 
could see him pass and repass the two 
windows of his shop, below one of which 
hung his shabby sign of 

J. WILLIAMS, CUTLER AND GRINDER. 

In a short time Williams returned 
down-stairs lugging his tool bag, which 
now was filled and dragged heavily. 
Waiting until an outbound car for the 
South End came along, he boarded it 
and took a seat forward. I followed, but 
stayed out on the rear platform to finish 
my cigar. 

The cutler was a man of about thirty 
years, of medium height, sallow and 
lean, with high cheek bones, rather hol- 
low-eyed, a bit stoop-shouldered, but 
withal lithe and sinewy. His clothes were 
shabby from neglect. The frayed edges 
of his trousers scarce met the tops of 
coarse and rusty shoes, revealing thick 
blue socks that were evidently home- 
knit. His face was shrewd but unculti- 
vated. A ragged black mustache and 
long hair gave him a forbidding and 
brigandish appearance that was not mol- 
lified by the perpetual smile in which 
his lips were set. His steel-gray eyes 














I SLIPPED UP BEHIND HIM 


were straightforward with a vacant stare, 
though under their dull glaze one could 
detect a furtive glint. 

We rode on and on for nearly an 
hour until we came to the southern 
end of the city. Here Williams got off 
the car and walked rapidly down a by- 
street to a small, old-fashioned cottage in 
a squalid neighborhood within two 
blocks of the river. I entered a saloon 
directly opposite and waited. While 
drinking my beer I learned from the 
barkeeper that the occupant of the cot- 
tage lived alone, cooking his own meals, 
that he sometimes came into the saloon 
of an evening, that he was a silent man, 
a newcomer in the neighborhood, and 
that little was known of him. 

“What does he do with himself Sun- 
days ?” 

“Goes fishin’, I guess. He’s got a 
skiff down at Landis’s dock, and some- 
times he brings fish home with him late 
of a Sunday night.” 

“Does he hunt any?” 

“Why, generally he takes a gun with 
him, but I never seen him bring back no 
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game. Guess he uses it for frog- 
shootin’. There he goes now— 
must be fixin’ for a trip to-mor- 
row.” 

Across the street my cutler 
emerged from his weed-grown 
vard. He was heavily laden, 
with the tool bag in his hand 
and a big bundle on his shoulder. As 
he moved off toward the river I crossed 
over to inspect the cottage. Peering 
through the window, I could see that 
the front room was almost bare, the few 
things that lay around being in such dis- 
order that I was convinced that my bird 
was indeed flitting. The kitchen was in 
similar disarray. Two more loads picka- 
back would carry away the last of the 
man’s possessions. I was about to turn 
away, when, amid the rubbish, I recog- 
nized something that made my heart 
leap so that I could scarce refrain from 
giving tongue like a hound. It was the 
familiar blue cover of The Rifleman’s 
Record. 

Hastening back to the saloon, I tele- 
phoned for a patrol wagon. Then, hav- 
ine followed Williams to the dock, I saw 
him draw up his skiff, board her and 
stow his luggage in the stern. Behind 
a pile of crates I waited until he climbed 
hack upon the dock. Then, as he stood 
for moment observing the trim of his 
boat, I slipped up behind him and threw 
the nippers around his wrist. The fel- 
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low struggled with such violence that he 
almost pitched both of us into the river 
but I twisted the steel chain until it 
cut into his flesh. Broken by the pain, 
he lay upon his back and glared at me 
with such expression as I had never seen 
in the eyes of man, nor in any other 
animal save a wildcat that was caught in 
a steel trap; it was a blend of terror, 
rage unspeakable, and the desperate 
fighting instinct of a creature that ex- 
pects no quarter. 

“Lie still now, and I won’t hurt you 
any more.” 

He submitted to the handcuffs from 
sheer helplessness, uttering never a word. 
Soon we heard a gong sounding, and 
down came the wagon clattering to the 
dock. 

Among the effects in Williams’ boat we 
found a rifle of .30 caliber, a telescope 
sight of fine workmanship, reloading 
tools, ammunition—and, among the lat- 
ter, some fifty short bullets correspond- 
ing to those I had already recovered. 

When we sweated him the cutler soon 
realized that lying would do him no 
good. He became cool, amiable, and took 
keen interest in the picture that I drew 
for him of his actions from first to 
iast. Then, with the bravado of one 
who rather gloried in his deeds, the man 
became communicative. 

“Hit come about like this,” said he, 
crossing his legs and speaking in a 
monotonous, unimpassioned drawl. 
“Fust place, my right name hain’t Wil- 
liams; hit’s Crisp. I’m from the Kain- 
tucky Mountains, not fur from the Vuh- 
ginia line. This hyuh man Quain come 
a-prodjectin’ around our place about five 
year ago, buyin’ timber.’ He was a right 
peart looker an’ he had plenty o’ money. 
Wal, one o’ my gal cousins tuk a likin’ 
to him. He promised he’d marry her; 
but stedder that he went away off an’ 
didn’t never come back. The gal she 
pined away, an’ we-al! reckoned she’d 
die; but, by gol, all to wunst she up an’ 
lit out, and never left nary word whar 
she’d gone to! 


“Her folks tuk hit very hard. Wal, 
las’ Christmas time we heerd as how 
sh» war stayin’ hyur in the city. I was 


*hout as clus kin to the gal as anybody, 
an’ I had the mos’ money, seein’ ’s I’d 


jest sold a trac’ o’ land on Brushy Creek. 
So I ‘lowed I’d come an’ git her. 

“Wal, 1 hunted ‘round here a sight— 
nigh on to two months—an’ then, finally, 
lt done run acrost her one night; but 
she’d changed scan’lous, and no, she 
wouldn’t come back home. I larned that 
Quain was married an’ had stacks 0 
money. I knowed in reason *twarn’t 
no sorter use fer sich as her tryin’ to law 
him. Shucks! He'd a-tuk the case 
from one court to *nother and plumb 
starved us all out. So thar wa’n’t but 
one thing to do. 

“Oh, yes, I know how you-all regards 
sich as that; a man mustn’t never take 
the law into his own hands, and so on. 
Huh! Thar’s only one law for pore 
mountain people, an’ hit’s rammed right 
down in their own rifle barrels. I reckon 
vour pore city folks *d jest set an’ suffer 
out a ease like this’n. By godlin’s, a 
mountain man don’t suck his thumbs 
when the power o’ the world’s agin him; 
he jes’ up an’ takes down his shot-pouch ! 

“So I rents me a hidden sort o’ shack 
down to the South End and a shop up- 
town nigh whar I seed Quain used. The 
rest of it I reckon you all knows about 
as well as I do. I laid an’ laid fer that 
critter, squintin’ through my spy-glass 
sight, an’ with finger on the trigger, but 
one time the wind was too gusty, an’ 
another time hit was noon-hour an’ the 
machinery was stopped down-stairs an’ 
several times thar was people in the way. 
or he’d bob his head too much. But | 
wa’n’t in no special hurry. So one day 
everything was jest right; no wind to 
drift the ball aside; big crowd o’ people. 
but nobody standin’ in the way; plenty 0° 
racket in the buildin’ and wuss outside. 
Jest as I was about to shoot, who comes 
along but that very same gal cousin 0’ 
mine! Hit looked like a providence. I 
jest waited till she’d passed outer the 
way, and then I let him have it. 

“You ax me why I didn’t light out 
right away atter the shootin’? ’Caze I 
didn’t reckon nobody’d trace me long as 
I laid still. Why’d I run, then, this 
mornin’? Man, don’t you s’pose I spied 
on that telegraph pole fust thing every 
dav? Soon’s I seed them fresh auger 
holes I knowed the dogs was atter me 
with their eyes shinin’ like new money. 
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WLar’d | a-gone? Oh, down the rivera up to some slick tricks, wa’n’t he? 

piece. Water don’t leave no trail, an’ | Everything he said in the paper worhed 

didn’t count on orficers spyin’ so much fine. But, dad bust his persimmon’ ef 

around thar. hit hadn’t been fer him I wouldn’t a-got 
“Say, that book-writer feller shore was cotched, would I?” 





“This fair island in the azure sea” 


A LAY OF THE OLD HEN 


By CHAS. P. SALEN 


Real at the annual m eting of t' e Quinn: bog Club, which owns the Hen ard 
Chickens Islands, in Lake Erie, renuwned fcr their small-m: uth bass fishing. 


WHEN in May, from Southlands warm and sunny, 
Blithesome winds sweep rollicking and free, 
Waking up the earth from winter’s silence, 
Breathing life into the ice-dead sea— 
Then, afar across the sparkling water, 
Comes a luring call to me and you 
From an island, lying, rock-encircled, 
Where the waves are always deepest blue. 


And we answer! Cares are left behind us, 
Burdens drop away, and hearts expand 
Wide, responsive to the fascination 
And the joy of this enchanted land. 
Brooding in the beauty of the waters, 
With her chickens scattered near her nest, 
The “Old Hen” calls home her world-worn lovers, 
Calls them home to freedom, peace, and rest. 


Ripples laughing, gleaming in the sunlight ; 

Waves that change with heaven’s changing hue; 
Shining beauties hiding in crevasses 

Where the glacier plowed his passage through ; 
Flashings, leapings, dartings, divings, 

When the bass is on the straining line, 
When the reel sings out its liveliest music; 

Sport of sports! No other sport for mine! 
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Dawns of tempest, when the sound of breakers 
Lulls us back into a dreamless sleep; 
Dawns of beauty, when across the water 
Tremulous sudden shafts of sunlight leap. 
Hours of contentment, idly drifting, 
Listening to the dreamy splash of oars. 
To the ery of gulls, the murmuring water 
Lapping up against the pebbly shores. 


Sunset glory in the lake and heaven; 
Dropping down to the horizon’s rim 

Sinks the flaming sun, a burnished goblet 
Filled with day’s delight up to the brim; 

Far the smoke of passing ships is fading: 
Shadows gather o’er the land, and mist: 

And the splendor, purple, scarlet, crimson, 
Slowly fades to rose and amethyst. 


Then the boys, at dewy dusk of evening 
Come to land their prizes—some with pride: 
Some come empty-handed and regretful; 
Some with meagre spoil, dissatisfied. 
All with appetites that rush responsive 
To the siren call, the dinner bell, 
And with happy hearts, that, when we gather 
found the blazing log, say “All is well!” 





Isle of Happiness, thy pleasant memories 
Brighten days when troubles come, and care; 
Memories of thy long and sunny hours, 
And the jovial friends who make them fair. 
E’en thy tempests make us feel contented 
Gathered round the snug content within; 
E’en thy chiggers we can joke and smile at, 
Though they raise their families ’neath our skin. 


Stretch thy hand in benison, oh Spirit 
Of the Sportsman, o’er this lovely spot; 
Sunrise, sunset, shine your brightest on it; 
Wild and surging billows, harm it not. 
Blow around it joyously and gently, 
Winds of heaven, fresh and cool and free. 
’Tis an isle of joy and of enchantment. 
This fair island in the azure sea. 





“When the bass is on the straining line” 
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abowt wimmen in camp, becos Sar 

An thinx I shoodent. She sais I 
never saw none of the fare sekts in camp 
except her, & that if I did she wants to 
knoe when it happund & what her naim 
was. Moarover she sais if I dident & try 
to rite like I did, | am a Nachur fakur 
& ott to be putt in jale. Awl the way | 
cood fix it up was to clame I was getting 
my nollidge owt of the offis librerry, 
whitch enny literrerry worker will tell 
you is perfeckly leejittymit. Soe the 
dere reeder will bare in mind that I am 
hully withowt personal experience in this 
feeld of obzervashun. Sum of my fax I 
have got from books & sum from the offis 
boy & sekkund edditur. 

No refferense nede be maid to the first 
woman hoo ever campt owt & hoo maid 
a reppytashun as a camp husseller by 
pikking grene apples for supper. It is a 
long jump from Eve to a _ redhedded 
stennoggerfer on her first trip to the 
woods, but thare has been no change 
maid in wimmin up to dait. Whether in 
a bawl room or in the middel of a fotty 
(40) mile savidge & Uninhabbitubbel 
Wilderness, they can see moar & have 
moar fun to the squair inch than enny 
man. John Burris dont trot in the saim 
class with wimmin as a_ observer of 
Nachur, espeshully bugs & snaix. I have 
known a woman to git up owt of her 
comfertubbel blankits in the middel of 
the nite & skratch a match to look at a 


| AM sorry | promist to rite this month 


hug not mutch bigger than a pin hedd, 
& | have also saw a gradooate of a femail 
scmminerry run herself into the spasmod- 
dik thumps trying to over hawl a pritty 
littel poal kat. She sed I was a heartless 
bruit beecos I woodent hedd it off when 
I mite jest as well as not, but I cood not 
bring miself to rob that innosent anni- 
mul of its libberty. It is eezy to doo 
things whitch we awt not, & sum times 
a littel foarthot saves us mutch regret. 

By awl meens taik vore wimmen folks 
owt camping. The plane & simpul life 
may not appeal to them at first, but after 
a cuppel of days they will eat enny old 
thing & sleep evry chance they git. It 
is a releef to the sassiety woman hoo is 
wore owt with a endless rooteen of sham- 
pain suppers & ottermobeel rides, to git 
clear away from jumper costooms & hi 
heeld shooz. The thot of sunburn & dirt 
& camp biskits may give her shivvers at 
first, but if you dig deep enuff it is the 
saim girl that wunst maid lemmun me- 
ringew pies out of mud & baked them in 
Pa’s last yere straw hat. Peepul hoo live 
in the sitty shood wash constant, but the 
dirt of the forrist is helthful to the eppy- 
dermis & fasillytates cappillerry groath 
etc., &c. If my fare readers think uther 
wise they are to be pitted moar than 
blaimed. If I was looking for the Ideal 
Woman, I wood ruther take chances 
washing off dirt than rooge & lilly white. 
I mite have to go deeper, but I wood find 
sumthing wuth while. 
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If I was a sitty man & had a wife & 
she woodent go intoo camp with me, I 
wood go by miself & come back invig- 
gerated & hansummer than befoar & with 
a appytite that wood paws at nothing 
less substanshul than ralerode spikes, & 
I wood tawk day & nite of the rozy cheex 
& ayjile step of Bill Smith’s wife hoo 
campt jest across the crick from owr 
camp. Mebby she wood go with me next 
time. Thats the way I got Sar An start- 
ed when we first marrid & it is a bully 
good plan. My experience is—I mene 
too say the sekkund edditur tells me— 
that after the wimmen maik one (1) 
trip to the woods they will go next yere 
or die. You cant 
kepe them owt of 
camp with a foar 
(+) vere old slipry 
ellum club. 

Sar An promist 
to rite me sum- 
thing this munth 
abowt sootabel soots 
for woodswimmen. 
I knoe what they 
awt to ware, but 
Sar An sais it aint 
my plais to rite 
abowt sutch things. ee al 
So I left the job to Mee 
her; but she is too « 
depe in the soshul 
swim for ennything 
like work. I may 
saifly say, however, that old cloathes 
beet nun, if you are not prepaired awl 
reddy with the corderroy or uther cos- 
tooms that look like mens cloathes but 
aint. An old dress is very comfortubbel 
in camp & gits moar so.the longer you 
ware it. Yore cook apurns shood have 
pokkits for salt, pepper, dishrags & uther 
small & essenshul artickels. I can also 
rekkermend the dore-knob stile of doo- 
ing up yore hare. A extry apurn tied 
arownd yore hed will kepe stray hares 
owt of the gravy. Sar An tried this at 
mi sujjestion last weak & it was a grait 
sucksess. Those hoo expekt to go intoo 
camp & wood like detailed informashun 
on points not covered in the above ree- 
marx, may rite Sar An in mi care & Yore 
Unkel will see that they find owt awl 
abowt it. Confidenshul letters shood be 
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addrest in red ink & incloas stamp for 
reply. 

A woman in camp is a blessing. It 
may seme uther wise when you want to 
trim some simpul minded vissiter owt of 
his smawl change at poaker, but wait till 
you come in at nite with no fish & a 
empty stummik & can find camp by the 
smell of good grub like mother used to 
cook! Sar An has slikt up sum sence 
she come to Noo York, & she looks pritty 
nice in a baby bloo shirt waste & Merry 
Widder hat—whitch is also bloo—but I 
like her best in ker old cloathes & buisy 
arownd the camp-fire, while I graisfully 
reecline on a blankit & smoak & studdy 
abowt what I am 
going to rite next 
munth. I wood 
rather be a Chippy- 
way Injun with Sar 
An for my squaw 
than to marry the 
ritchist woman on 
earth & live in the 
Flatiron Bilding. 

The wimmen are 
grait ones (1s) to 
taik a cammery 
intoo camp, & the 
praktis is to be com- 
mended, so long as 
they keep their hypo 
& uther kemmykuls 
owt of the soop. A 
woman taiks a in- 
sain delight in fottvgraffing camp seens. 
I remember—on sekund thot it was the 
offis boy that remembers—seeing a fare 
ammytoor snaps! ooting a setter dawg af- 
ter a flee hoo was maiking his life miser- 
abel. She sed it wood be a yooneek pik- 
shur & wood look nice in a spoartsmens 
magazeen. Such fottygraffs are of in- 
trust to vore friends bak in the hot & 
wikked sitty, hoo knoe nothing of life in 
the bowndless forrist whare the breth of 
the pine & sikkymore is wafted to you on 
every breez that bloes. 

Thare are too (2) sides to wimmin in 
camp, namely, V. I. Z.—the owtdore life 
is bennyfishul to them & they taik a hoal 
lot of work off of the men peepul. A wo- 
man hoo has been propperly eddicated to 
git up in the morning & fix up sum 
preedeejested brekfust food by the time 
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her best & unly can git on his britches, 
is pritty app to keep up the praktis in 
camp. Moar over, in her graitfullness 
at being brung close to the hart of Na- 
chur, she will taik pride in washing the 
tin plait & skooping the biggist gravel 
owt of the frying-pan, & will alsoe pik up 
moar or less fire wood & see thare are no 
fethers laid cross ways in the hemlok 
cowch whareon her lawful mait reposes 
after he tells abowt the big fish that es- 
caipt. On the uther hand, helth & hap- 
piness is hern without the stippulated ten 
(10) dais notis. Her appytite grows at 
the rait of one (1) flapjak per each day 
She gains in mussell & good yoomer sim- 
multanyus. (This 

is the only rite way 

for wimmen if you 
expek to live in the 

saim camp with 
them.) They tawk 

less so they can lis- 

sen moar to the 
birds & squirls & 2 
uther muzishuns of 
the forrist, inclewd- 
ing vourself. They 
learn to shet one : 
(1) eye & shute at 
a spot with a rest 
& clame the bullit 
nearest senter. They 
git the hang of cast- 
ing a artyfishul fly 
& are. payshunt 
while you clime the tree that they hang it 
up in. They even git so they can dis- 
krimmynate betwixt the trax of a rak- 
koon & those of the frendly old bell cow 
that nitely escaips the muskeeter & nats 
in the smoak of yore camp-fire. Maybe 
they air poetykil & kwote Shaikspeer & 
Birun & Skott with owt suffishunt ex- 
coose, but it is only their feebul way of 
showing they are tikeld. Whare a man 
wood turn summersets~& kartwheles 
arownd the camp, or clime to the top 
budd of the tallist pine to let peepul 
knoe his exooberense of spirrits, a woman 
will wall up her eyes & say— 

“T see a swete robbin 
One (1) morning in May 
Whitch sung in a appul tree 
Over the way,” 
or that uther immortul poim that has 
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brung teers to the eves of menny heer- 
en 
I love to see a littel dawg 
And pat him on his hedd; 
How merryly he wags his tale 
When ever he is fed.” 
I love to here wimmin sing when the 
shaids of nite have fell upon. the forrist 
& I fele too tired to cook supper. How 
swete is their chearful warbeling above 
the mewsic of the katydidds & Frawgs & 
muskeeters? !! But the woman hoo 
whissels has got a throo tikkit to mi hart. 
good as long as tranes run over the rove. 
Awl men love to here wimmin whissel— 
or try too. A woman can sing & be 
buisy plotting to go 


&. 5 "2 throo yore pokkits 
a for loose smal] 


chainge, but when 
she whissels it is a 
sine that her hart 
is like that of a lit- 
tel bair footed child 
hoo waids in the 
duk pond behind 
the barn and smiles 
to fele the soft 
mud skwushing up 
betwixt her toze. 

I can hold upp mi 
hand & troothfully 
say this mutch for 
wimmin spoarts- 
men, they never tell 
abowt the big fish 
& uther things that reely dident hap- 
pen like sum of us men doo. You can 
tell a whopper & fele shure she wont 
start off with “That aint a marker to 
what I see wunst.” On the uther hand 
she aint relierbel as a witness when pee- 
pul think you are going sum. I never 
trv to proove enny thing by Sar An, & 
she wont even say she may have fergot. 
It is the one (1) weekness of wimmin 
that they never fergit. Sar An has been 
knone to rekkelekt the color of one (1) 
curly red hare for levvun (11) yeres. 

I fele that I shood deevote sum spais 
next munth to the dooties of gaim war- 
dens & the way spoartsmen dele them 
awl littel kards from the bottum of the 
dek. It is trooly a grate & frootful 
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66 REAT oaks from little acorns 
grow.” All the most stu- 
pendous works of Nature, all 


the best achievements of human endea- 
vor, had their beginning in small things. 
The immense organization now known as 
Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Works 
had its beginning in a very modest way 
at Worcester, Mass., in 1871. It was the 
result of an idea, born in the brain of 
Iver Johnson, that there was a field in 
the manufacture of firearms that prom- 
ised ample reward for expert mechanical 
training and effort. 

Firearms of that day and generation 
were very crude affairs, as compared to 
the well-made, well-finished firearms of 
to-day with their small number of 
smooth, simple parts and their neat, 
business-like look. The year 1871 was 
the middle period of the transition from 
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the muzzle-loader to the breech-loading 
style of firearms. Only a few years had 
elapsed since the close of the civil war 
and the great majority of weapons— 
small and large—used in those days were 
muzzle-loaders. Some _breech-loaders 
were used, but these, and their am- 
munition, were not sufficiently perfected 
to inspire confidence or command ready 
sale in preference to the old reliable 
muzzle-loader. For that reason the 
first weapon produced by the new firm 
of Johnsan & Bye was a muzzle-loading 
pistol. This was of about .50 caliber, 
made with 2, 3 or 4-inch barrel, and it 
used the old-fashioned waterproof per- 
cussion cap. It sold, at retail, for one 
dollar. 

Iver Johnson and Martin Bye, part- 
ners in the new firm, possessed remark- 
able mechanical talent and ability, and 
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had acquired a technical and practical 
knowledge of the gunmaker’s art with 
the best gunmakers of Europe. In the 
New World they both obtained a fur- 
ther experience with Ethan Allen—of 
Norwich, Conn., and Worcester, Mass.— 
who then manufactured, among other 
styles of firearms, the 6-barrel pistol 
known as the “Pepper-box”—the fa- 
vorite weapon of the ’forty-niners, and 
their contemporaries of the frontier. 
These two men, at the time of their 
formation of the firm of Johnson & Bye, 
were both widely recognized as expert 
mechanics; and it was the ambition of 
Iver Johnson that led him to start, with 
his partner, a manufacturing business 
in two small rooms in the rear of a build- 
ing on Church Street, Worcester, Mass. 
At first progress was slow; the young 
firm proceeded cautiously, employing at 
the beginning but three men. Their 
first work was the designing and build- 
ing of models and tools for the muzzle- 
loading pistol above mentioned. Not 
only did the two partners design the 
models, but they helped about the work, 
and in fact made the greater number of 
the tools, working at the machines and 
at the bench to get the pistols ready for 
market, and in addition to all this they 
had to find time to sell their product. 

It speaks volumes for Iver Johnson’s 
energy and capacity for work that in 
one short year the new firm had put on 
the market not only a complete line of 
police goods, including handcuffs, leg 
irons, etc., but also two new patterns of 
pistols, known as the “Star Vest Pocket” 
and the “Eclipse.” These pistols were 
both single-barrel, breech-loading, and of 
the well-known Derringer type, the bar- 
rel swinging on a pivot, for loading. 
They were handsome in outline and fin- 
ish and the first of the kind to use the 
.22 and .32-caliber rim-fire cartridges. 
These pistols, on account of their porta- 
bility and their true vest-pocket size, 
met with instant approval, and hundreds 
of thousands of them were sold. 

The drilling and reaming of the pis- 
tol barrels, the inside polishing and 
finishing, were all done by automatic 
machinery—the firm of Johnson & Bye 
being among the pioneers in the use of 
automatic machinery in the manufac- 


ture of firearms. ‘This was also one of 
the leading firms to install in its fac- 
tory automatic screw and drilling ma- 
chinery, and much of the early success 
of the young firm can be traced to its 
originality, daring and determination to 
keep abreast of the times in improved 
methods of manufacture. By the lat- 
ter part of 1873 the business had grown 
to such proportions that removal to a 
larger factory became necessary, and a 
large five-story building on Central 
Street, Worcester, was purchased. Here, 
with more room for new machinery and 
more space in which to handle the busi- 
ness, they commenced, early in 1873, the 
manufacture of revolvers—destined to 
make the name of Iver Johnson world- 
famous. ‘The first revolver was called 
the “Favorite” and was single-action in 
type, the hammer was cocked by hand, 
and the arm was adapted to the .22, 
.32, .388 and 44-caliber rim-fire car- 
tridges. It was later made in many 
other styles, known as the “Tycoon,” 
“Encore,” “Smoker” and the “Favorite 
Navy.” The mechanism of all was prac- 
tically alike, the difference between the 
various models being in the details only, 
such as rubber in place of wood stocks, 
and octagon or half-octagon in place of 
round barrels. These new models had a 
very large sale, one marked improvement 
being a fluted cylinder and an automatic 
cylinder top, whereas most revolvers up 
to that time were fitted with a plain 
round cylinder. 

About 1877 a toy pistol was made from 
a model imported from Germany. This 
pistol exploded a paper cap and spun a 
top at the same time. It was a great 
success as a toy or novelty and had a 
large sale. A complete line of air-pistols 
and air-guns was brought out in 1878. 
The pistols were known as the “Eureka” 
and “Champion”; the former was loaded 
by pushing a piston-rod under the barrel 
and the latter by tipping the barrel and 
pushing in the piston-rod. Both were 
strong shooters and accurate, shooting 
darts as well as slugs. The air-gun, 
placed on the market at the same time, 
was called the “Excelsior.” It was con- 
spicuous for its fine workmanship and 
finish, and for parlor and lawn use had 
no equal. 
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The “Eagle” revolver, brought out in 
1878, was the first double-action revolver 
made at this factory. It had a solid 
frame, was made of .22, .32, .38 and 
44 calibers, and was remarkable for its 
great strength, durability, fine work- 
manship and hard-shooting qualities. In 
1879 a pistol to discharge rockets and 
other fireworks was produced, and in the 
same year the first Iver Johnson single- 
barrel shotgun was made. It was known 
os the “Champion Side Snap” and was 
the first breech-loading shotgun of any 
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A year later the “Top Snap Cham- 
pion” breech-loading single gun was 
produced, and this embodied a number of 
improvements found in no other. It had 
a rebounding lock, insuring perfect safe- 
ty, as directly after the gun was fired 
the hammer was thrown back to half- 
cock, preventing the hammer from rest- 
ing on the firing-pin. Still another 
improvement was the patent fore-end 
fastener for holding the fore-end to the 
barrel, which entirely did awav with the 
old bolt and serew, and by means of 
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kind to have the hammer set in the 
middle of the frame (differing from al! 
other single-barrel guns in this respect), 
and thus preventing the liability of miss- 
ing fire, by striking a direct blow full in 
the center of the cap—something which 
cannot be done with any single breech- 
loader having the hammer on the side. 
This gun was made in 10 and 12 gauge, 
plain and twist barrels, frame and trim- 
mings nickel plated. It had a patent 
side-snap action with a safety attach- 
ment, by means of which the barrel could 
be opened only when the hammer was 
at half-cock ; thus perfect safety was in- 
sured in the loading. This arm was ex- 
tensively copied by other manufacturers 
so far as this could be done without in- 
fringing the Iver Johnson patents. The 
material and workmanship were first- 
class and every gun went through a svs- 
tem of rigorous inspection. 


JOHNSON FACTORY, 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


which the fore-end could be detached 
from the barrel in an instant and also 
the barrel from the stock with equal ce- 
lerity, thus enabling one to take the gun 
apart at a moment’s notice. In addition 
to these improvements, this gun was 
fitted with a finely checked and polished 
pistol-grip stock, the majority of single 
guns up to that time having been pro- 
vided with straight stocks. The top- 
lever of this gun could be operated 
equally well by a left-handed or a right- 
handed man, as the gun could be opened 
by pressing the lever either to the right 
or left. This was the only top-snap 
gun ever made, until within the past few 
years, that could be operated equally 
well by pressing the lever either to the 
right or to the left. 

In order to run the factory in the 
most economical manner and at its full- 
est capacity, other lines of goods were 
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manufactured, such as _ carpenters’ 
clamps, wrenches, planes, ice and roller 
skates, ete. In 1881 the famous revolver 
known as the “British Bull Dog” was 
produced. This was a copy, in an im- 
proved form, of a revolver that was long 
famous in Europe, and it was followed, 
the next year, by the “American Bull 
Dog” revolver, which, by virtue of the 
previous year’s experience, was brought 
up to date in every respect. This pistol 
supplanted the British model and was 
first-class in every particular. For ra- 
piditv in firing, for accuracy and pene- 
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was produced the first revolver made in 
this country with the cylinder swinging 
to one side. The cylinder was hung on 
an arm pivoted below the barrel. After 
it was fired, by throwing open a loading 
gate to the right-hand side, the cylinder 
would swing out to the right; then, by 
pressing the cylinder down on the base- 
pin, the cartridges would instantly ex- 
tract. At first this revolver was made to 
use the .38 S. & W. cartridge, but other 


‘calibers were added from time to time. 


In 1884 the Hunt life-saving gun was 
produced. This was an invention greatly 





CHAMPION EJECTOR SHOTGUN. 


tration, it was excelled by none. It was 
also very popular as a police revolver, 
using as it did the powerful .44 center- 
fire cartridges, and it was made to use 
also the .22, .32 and .38 rim-fire and 
.32 and .38 center-fire cartridges. It 
offered, too, a larger choice of different 
lengths of barrel than any other style 
of revolver on the market. 

In 1883 Martin Bye sold his interest 
in the business to Iver Johnson; the 
firm of Johnson & Bye was thus dissolved 
and that of Iver Johnson’s Arms and 
Cycle Works took its place. The factory 


products, consisting of revolvers, shot- 


guns and bicycles, had been marketed 
exclusively through the John P. Lovell 
Arms Co.(a connection which was formed 
by Colonel Benjamin Lovell and Martin 
Bye, who served together in the civil 
war), and this arrangement was contin- 
ued after Mr. Bye’s withdrawal until 
1895. 

During year mentioned (1883) there 


appreciated by all ship owners and sea 
captains on account of the easy manner 
in which a line could be thrown with it 
to or from a vessel in a heavy sea, when 
all other means had failed. One of 
these guns on a vessel that had been run 
aground in a gale or fog would throw to 
the shore a ball attached to a light cord, 
a larger line then being hauled to the 
land, and the lives of all on board the 
doomed vessel saved. At about this time, 
as bicycles were being imported from 
Europe, Iver Johnson undertook their 
manufacture, and the old “Springfield 
Roadster”—with one high wheel in front 
and a small wheel as trailer—was pro- 
duced. ‘The power was applied by a 
lever clutch. Thousands of these were 
sold. This bicycle was followed by the 
“Champion Semi-hammerless” shotgun. 
In 1886, after months of Jebor and study, 
a hammerless breech-!*zding single-bar- 
rel shotgun was brought out; this was 
known as the “Side Snap Champion 
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Hammerless.” It was made after the 
pattern of the side-snap “Champion,” 
with the exception that it had no ham- 
mer in sight. The action was the same 
—the gun being 
opened by pressing a 
lever on the side. This 
was the first gun of 
single-barrel type in 
which the only motion 
required was to open 
and close the gun, the 
act of opening the gun 
to receive the cartridge 
cocked the hammer at 
the same time, which 
resulted in a great sav- 
ing of time and gave 
the user an opportu- 
nity to get a second 
shot before his game 
got out of range. This 
gun was fitted with a 
safety indicator and 
until the indicator was 
pressed forward the gun could not be dis- 
charged. This was the first single gun 
that could be carried at full-cock with 
perfect safety and could not be accident- 
ally discharged, these advantages having 
heretofore been found only in double- 
harrel breech-loading guns, at several 
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times the cost. So favorably was this 
gun received that thousands were sold 
to sportsmen, who used them in place 
of their double guns, on account of the 
great difference in weight—this feature 
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being worthy of careful consideration by 
any man, after a day’s tramp over many 
miles of rough country. 

New goods were constantly being pro- 
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duced. Fiom 1886 to 1891 the “Gem” 
pistol, several stvles of bicvcle wrenches, 


and other hardware specialties were 
brought out. The famous “Lovell Dia- 
mond” bicycle was also manufactured, 


and in 1890 the “Swift” revolver in two 
models—lammer and hammerless—was 
put on the 
market; these 
were the fore- 
runners of the 
present Iver 
Johnson re- 
volvers. A pe- 
culiar feature 
of the “Swift” 
pistol was 
that, in the 
hammer mod- 
el, the barrel 
catch not only 
held the bar- 
rel firmly to 
the frame, but 
it rested se- 
curely on the 
hammer when the pistol was discharged. 
As the barrel could be thrown open only 
by pressing down on the catch, it was 
impossible for it to be opened when ob- 
structed by the hammer. This absolutely 
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prevented danger of the action opening 
when the revolver was discharged. Ex- 
perts pronounced it the safest revolver 
at that time made. 
The hammerless 
model embodied the 
same general prin- 
ciples, and in this 
model was finally 
worked out the idea 
of the famous saf- 
ety lever, which has 
made the Iver John- 
son Name synono- 
mous with safety 
throughout the 
world. In 1891 the 
present property in Fitch- 
burg was purchased and the 
factory removed from Wor- 
cester, and the fall of 1891 
saw it in full operation, with 
one of the two largest pay 
rolls in the city of its adop- 
tion. In 1892 the present 
“Automatic Hammer” model 
revolver was invented, and in 
1894 the “Automatic Ham- 
merless,” in which various 
improvements have since been 
made. 

Over seven million articles 
have been produced in this 
factory since its inception. 
The Iver Johnson revolver 
has upheld the honor of 
nearly every flag in the world, 
having been used in = 

















and Cycle Works decided to market their 
own product, and with what success this 
was done can best be appreciated by re- 


ferring to their 
present standing in 
the manufacturing 
field. 

It is an interest- 
ing fact to note 
that the “Owl’s 
Head” trade-mark, 
selected by Mr. 
Johnson for his 
goods, was also his 
mark as a Chapter 
Mason. Iver John- 

son died on August 
3, 1895, and by his death 
the firearms manufacturing 
world lost a mechanical gen- 
ius. Martin Bye, his former 
partner, died in 1907. 

One very prominent fea- 
ture of the Iver Johnson 
business at the present time 
is the immense demand for 
its products in foreign lands, 
the Iver Johnson revolvers 
and single-barrel shotguns 
being known and used in al- 
most every civilized country 
of the world. In fact, the 
demand became so great that 
it was found necessary, in 
1903, to establish a branch in 
Hamburg, Germany, where a 
large stock is now carried. 
= There are branch 














offices in San Fran- 





the war between 
China and Japan, 
the Cuban war and 
all the recent South 
American _ revolu- 
tions and disturb- 
ances. In the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war 
thousands of Iver Johnson revolvers 
were carried by both sides, although 
neither country supplied her private sol- 
diers with belt or pocket firearms. His- 
tory repeated itself in the Spanish- 
American war when the privates pur- 
chased thousands of Iver Johnson re- 
volvers. In 1895, after having had their 
goods marketed through a jobbing house 
for many years, Iver Johnson’s Arms 
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cisco, which look 
after foreign trade 
in many localities: 
and the office at 99 
Chambers Street, 
New York City, is 
also an important 
factor in caring promptly for the needs 
of the export trade. The firm has faith- 
fully studied the requirements of the 
foreign as well as the American markets, 
and in this way is wel] equipped to cater 
to all classes of trade. 

It is interesting to note that many 
police officers in the United States carry 
the Iver Johnson revolver, which fact 
speaks well for its reliability and safe 
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qualities, and that the assistance of these 
arms in enforcing a nation’s laws is not 
confined to America, is attested by the 
fact that the mounted police of Moscow, 
Russia, have recently been equipped with 
revolvers made by Iver Johnson’s Arms 
and Cycle Works. 

The one feature in the history of this 
business which stands out most promi- 
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nently is the production by Iver Johnson 
of the safety mechanism which has made 
“Hammer the Hammer” a watchword. 
The production of a mechanism enabling 
the manufacture of a weanon which 
would be servant instead of master—a 
weapon of self-defense, rather than one 
of accidental self-destruction—is some- 
thing for which to be grateful. 


A SPORTSMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE ENJOYABLE DAY THAT 
FOLLOWED A NIGHT OF DISCOMFORT 


By H. H. PARKHOUSE 


PART VI 


(This series of hunting articles was discontinued during the angling season) 


S 1 light my pipe and settle into a 
A comfortable position for dream- 
ing, my eyes fall on a pair of 
pinnated grouse, hanging as dead game 
upon the wall, and the sight of them 
recalls pleasant recollections of broad ex- 
panses of golden stubble running into 
prairie grass on one side and the sand 
hills on the other. Again I feel the 
crisp straw under foot, breathe the fresh 
prairie air and watch the graceful dogs 
intelligently quartering the ground. The 
particular day this pair of birds recall 
was a typical and ideal chicken day late 
in September. I was fussing about the 
vard when an invitation came to join 
Bob and Bill, drive out that evening, 
and put in the entire next day. All the 
plans were submitted, discussed and ap- 
proved. Then there was the gathering 
of traps, packing lunch, overhauling 
shells, and the various preparations 
which are a not unimportant part of the 
pleasure of such a trip. When the rig— 
a light, low, double-seated wagon—drove 
up, I was ready, booted and spurred as 


it were with heavy shoes, canvas leggins, 
loose shooting coat, slouch hat and a 
heavy overcoat. Bob and Bill were sim- 
ilarly togged out and we were all in high 
spirits as we drove off. 

How bright and pleasant everything 
seems on such an outing! The air is 
purer than in the office, the grass is 
greener than at other times, the sky 
bluer and the light clouds more beauti- 
ful. For the first four miles after leav- 
ing town the drive was over the sand 
hills, a rolling section where the soil was 
too light for grain-growing, but covered 
with native grass, which had originally 
grown tall and rank, but which repeated 
burnings had left about four inches 
tall. The meadow larks whistled gayly 
from the roadside while red-winged 
blackbirds and bob-o-links circled about 
the little wet swales, and an occasional 
upland plover flushed wild and flew to a 
safe distance. The dogs were nervous 
and impatient, and, as there would be 
no work for them that evening, were 
allowed to run beside the rig until tired, 
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when they were picked up anc carried 
until their nervousness again mace them 
undesirable wagon-companions. Beyond 
the sand hills we reached the stubble- 
fields, where inquisitive gophers sat |:e- 
side their burrows, like diminutive prai- 
rie dogs, watching us with bright little 
eyes as we passed; and longspurs and 
grass finches ran along the road before 
us until forced to take wing. The dogs 
were in when we reached the stubble, and 
Bob proposed to put them out and let 
them range as we drove along. But the 
sun had reached the distant hills, and 
Bill favored keeping them in, that we 
might be delivered from the temptation 
of walking up a covey instead of jogging 
on toward our proposed destination. 

“These fields have all been shot over, 
and we would find nothing but scattered, 
wild birds,” he argued, “while on the 
other side of the divide is new ground, 
and we'll get into unbroken coveys.” 
His argument prevailed, and we trotted 
on to the farm, where we hoped to obtain 
accommodations for ourselves and horses. 
For ourselves, we were not much worried, 
for, as Bill said, “If there should happen 
to be a full house, a straw stack is not a 
bad place to spend a night, so long as 
it is not freezing.” 

When we reached the farm, we found 
the two-roomed “shack” filled to its 
capacity. The farmer welcomed us, how- 
ever, with hearty good nature, insisting 
that we join his family at the evening 
meal, which was in course of prepara- 
tion. The horses were put up in 
his barn, and we enjoyed a_ sub- 
stantial meal while discussing plans 
and prospects for the following day. 
Birds were plentiful, .and we were 
assured good sport. After supper and a 
couple of pipes, our host, with a roll of 
blankets under one arm and a lantern in 
the other hand, conducted us to his new 
granary, which contained only a small 
amount of wheat. A few armfuls of 
straw were thrown on the floor and the 
blankets spread over it, which made a 
bed inviting in appearance; but, after 
our host had left, and Bob and Bill were 
enjoying the rest of the innocent—Bob 
apparently dreaming he was a traction 
engine in distress, to judge from the 


noises he made, and Bill coming in as 
a good second with an imitation of the 
“whistling coon’”—I discovered I was not 
at all sleepy, and the boards of the gran- 
ary floor seemed particularly hard. 1] 
tried every position possible, and each 
seemed slightly more uncomfortable than 
those I had tried before. I had about 
given up the idea of sleeping, when a 
bright idea occurred to me; I would 
climb into the bin and sleep on the yield- 
ing grain. Alas for fond hopes! That 
yielding grain was a delusion and a 
snare. It yielded just enough to receive 
my body in its fond embrace, then the 
vield ceased and it closed about me like 
a plaster of Paris cast. To woo sleep in 
a vice, tightening with every slight move- 
ment, was beyond my power of endur- 
ance. Thoroughly disgusted, I arose, 
took up my bed—or, to be precise, my 
blankets—and walked. To attempt to 
sleep within hearing of the concert pitch 
Bill and Bob had reached in their slum- 
ber duet would have been attempting the 
impossible, and I adjourned to the straw 
pile where we had obtained the straw 
for our bedding. Burrowing into the 
side of the stack, I rolled in my blanket 
and was soon contentedly blinking, in 
that state of satisfaction which precedes 
sleep, up at a pair of bright stars. Slow- 
ly the balance of the sky faded and be- 
came confused, while my particular stars 
winked and twinkled down at me, now 
approaching, now receding. Then sud- 
denly above me was a staring white face 
surmounted by pointed ears, and a cold 
snout touched my hand. “Ouch!” I 
cried, springing up. “Get out of here, 
you brute!” And one of our host’s prize 
porkers ran grunting across the field. 
The sun was rising in a blaze of glory, 
and from the farm buildings came the 
usual country morning serenade. A cock 
was crowing, a dog barking, a cow low- 
ing, and somewhere about the barn one 
of our host’s boys was trying to induce a 
horse to “get over.” I rolled my blankets 
and returned to the granary, thinking 
my friends would believe me “lost, 
strayed or stolen ;” but there they were. 
flat on their backs, endeavoring to split 
their throats and noses by the most out- 
landish sounds producible by human or- 
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vans. Corn had been housed in the gran- 
ary at some time, a few cobs were 
scattered about, and I dropped one of 
them in each open mouth. For a mo- 
ment there was “confusion most confus- 
ing.” Such a choking, and sputtering. 
and throwing about of arms! The wav- 
ing arms naturally came in contact. 
then there was some wild clutching and 
thumping, and Bob and Bill sat up in 
a close embrace, staring in each other’s 
faces and tightly clutching the cobs be- 
tween their teeth. It was an edifying 
sight, which I viewed through the gran- 
ary doorway, as I had not wished to be 
within the reach of those long arms or 
powerful legs when the denoument ar- 
rived, 

(‘pon a pressing invitation from our 
host, we partook of a good, warm break- 
fast. It was then proposed that we start 
in at the edge of a meadow about a mile 
from the house and gradually work into 
the stubble beyond, where there was some 
grain still in shock. We decided to take 
turns driving, and drew lots for the first 
drive, the honor falling upon Bob. The 
dogs were in fine mettle, and began rang- 
ing as soon as we left the house, present- 
ing a pretty picture as they almost raced 
over the fields, occasionally glancing at 
the rig and quartering the ground, as 
Bill directed by waves of his hand. We 
were still a little distance from the 
meadow when Don, who had been cut- 
ting out his ground at a rapid pace, 
stopped, held his head aloft for a minute, 
took a couple of crouching steps, and 
“froze” a few yards from the grass. Pete 
was racing toward him, and, thirty feet 
away, also petrified to a point, so quickly 
as to nearly result in a somersault. Bill 
glanced at me. “How’s that?” There 
was pride in his voice. “Fine. You take 
the right, and I’ll take the left.” 

We slipped shells in our guns as we 
advanced. I was soon a couple of yards 
behind Don, and waited for Bill to get 
behind Pete. When he reached his posi- 
tion, Pete was showing signs of nervous- 
ness, and Bill cautioned him with a low 
“Steady.” At the sound of his voice, 
whirr! went a chicken from not more 
than five feet before the dog. Bill’s gun 
jumped to his shoulder, but the bird was 
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close, and he waited for three or four 
seconds before shooting; then the bird 
fell dead in the grass. I waited until he 
had slipped in another shell and stepped 
up behind Don. Two birds flushed a 
few feet before me, and both fell back 
to earth. Unfortunately, one of them 
was not dead and began tumbling about, 
which was the signal for the balance of 
the covey to get up at once, and Bil! 
doubled on them nicely. He went in to 
retrieve, and, when he had secured his 
birds, started toward the rig. “Look out 
for the loafer,” I called. “You look after 
him,” he replied, with a laugh. Old Don 
had dropped to shot and not moved. 
“Find him,” I said, and Don wagged his 
tail and began seeking. The grass was 
close, and at first he was confused by so 
much ground scent, but soon led me 
about twenty yards to the left, when the 
proverbial “loafer” rose at about thirty 
vards, just at the edge of the stubble, 
and dropped dead. 

“Great work!” cried Bob, as we re- 
turned to the rig. “Who drives now?” 

I took the ribbons. 

“Where to, Park?” asked Bill, as he 
threw the birds in the wagon. “Shall we 
follow them ?” 

“Leave the others for seed,” I replied, 
as I stood in the rig to get the lay of the 
land. To the left stretched a stubble, 
bordered by a “school section,” which 
was not cultivated, but covered with 
grass, rising to a little knoll or ridge near 
the center; and beyond that, a second 
field. 

“What do you think?” asked Bill. 

“Suppose you and Bob work the dogs 
along the edge of the meadow to the 
end of this field, and then across to the 
school section, while I drive over to the 
knoll and wait for you there. It will be 
a good point to mark from.” 

They agreed, and started the dogs 
along the edge of the meadow, while I 
drove slowly across the field. Appar- 
ently there were no more birds in the 
meadow. When I reached the knoll the 
bovs were crossing the field, and I sat 
watching with interest the intelligent 
work of the dogs. When they had half- 
crossed the field, I gave up hope of their 
finding anything before reaching the rig, 
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and was about to turn to meet them, 
when my attention was attracted by a 
slight movement in the short grass ahead 
of the horses. I stared hard at the 
ground, and gasped as I discovered one, 
two, then another, and yet another 
chicken crouched in the grass. As my 
eyes became accustomed to discerning 
their forms I saw no less than six chick- 
ens, crouched in different positions, but 
all intently observing the team. I was 
afraid to turn the rig away, for fear of 
alarming the birds; and I knew if they 
did hold their positions until the boys 
came up, there would be no chance for 
shooting unless the guns came up from 
behind the rig. Holding the reins be- 
tween my knees, I grasped my gun with 
one hand, in case the birds should flush, 
and motioned to the boys with my other 
hand. It seemed to me I should never 
sueceed in attracting their attention ; but 
finally Bill saw me, and, calling to Bob, 
they struck across the school section, Bill 
coming from the front and Bob from 
the left. I remained as quiet as I could, 
and the horses appeared to be going to 
sleep; but either the birds could no 
longer endure the nervous strain, or were 
satisfied with their scrutiny, for one, 
apparently an old cock, strutted a few 
paces and flushed, clucking. Immediate- 
all the birds left the ground, and, select- 
ing the old bird, I brought him down eas- 
ily; but the shot wakened the team, and 
they started, spoiling the effect of the 
second barrel. 

The covey headed directly between Bill 
and Bob. More, I believe, with the in- 
stinct of pass-shooters than because they 
expected a shot, the boys crouched, and, 
as the birds passed between them, each 
downed one. I stood in the rig and 
marked the birds down in the second 
field. 

“First pass-shooting I ever did on 
chicken,” remarked Bill, as they climbed 
into the wagon. “Going to follow those, 
aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” I replied, as I clucked to the 
horses. 

Near the center of the second field, 
which was more rolling than the first, 
and bordered on the farther side by a lot 
of brush running into a little ravine, 


grew quite a patch of weeds which had 
been left standing by the reaper, prob- 
ably to avoid mixing the weed seed with 
the grain. Pete was working directly 
toward the weed patch, and when within 
thirty feet of it, threw his head into the 
air and came to a point, only to relin- 
quish it a moment later, and quarter first 
to the right and then to the left. Some- 
thing puzzled him, and he again -half- 
pointed and looked over his shoulder, as 
much as to say: “I really don’t under- 
stand this; can’t you help me?” 

Bill glanced at me and _ grinned. 
“Can't blame him. This is his first meet- 
ing with them. Nothing but chickens 
before, you know.” 

I nodded. “There goes Don. He'll 
show him how to handle them.” 

The older dog was working rapidly 
across the wind to the left, but when di- 
rectly to windward of the weeds he 
threw his head high, and turning, trotted 
sedately right past the irresolute Pete to 
within a few feet of the weed-patch and 
pointed, with his head still high. Pete 
backed him nicely. Bill grinned at me 
and I nodded. 

The boys bundled out and were still a 
few yards behind the dogs when the 
weed-patch exploded and six birds flushed 
simultaneously. Bill is an old chicken- 
shot, the prairie grouse being his favorite 
game bird, while Bob seldom shoots 
over the stubble but is expert in cover 
or on snipe. The different trainings 
showed. Bill’s gun was at his shoulder 
as the birds flushed, but he waited even 
longer than seemed necessary; then two 
birds fell dead to his right and left, a 
noticeable pause occurring between the 
shots. Bob’s gun, on the other hand, 
was discharged almost as it touched his 
shoulder, and the two reports were al- 
most like one. Both of the birds came 
down, but one was thoroughly shattered 
while the other crawled through the 
weeds with a broken wing and caused 
some trouble to retrieve. The remain- 
ing birds sailed straight over the brush. 

“Shall we go for them?” asked Bob, 
“or hunt up the other covey?” 

“Better hunt up the others,” I re- 
plied, handing him the reins. 

“What was the matter with those 
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birds?” asked Bob. “They didn’t act as 
the others did, and the dogs acted dif- 
ferently, too.” 

“Compare the birds,” suggested Bill. 
He did so, and for the first time noticed 
the last were sharp-tailed grouse, while 
those shot before were of the pinnated 
species. 

We drove back over the field and the 
dogs soon located our birds among some 
shocks. Bob and I jumped out ani 
hacked the dogs; the birds, doubt- 
remembering their scare on the 
knoll, flushed almost together. One to 
the right fell to Bob’s gun almost before 
they were started. I dropped one on the 
left a moment later, and then a third 
bird, straightawav between us, doubled 
and fell as though struck by lightning, 
while a little cloud of feathers floated 
down the wind. 

We drove over the fields for some time 
without locating more birds. The dogs 
began to show signs of weariness and we 
all discovered we were hungry; so we 
unhitched near a little slough, watered 
the horses, and had lunch. After lunch 
we smoked, Bob and Bill lving at their 
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ease while I decided to walk around the 
slough in hopes of jumping a mallard 
or teal. Secarcely had I started when 
the others joined me in the tramp. No 
ducks jumped and we had reached the 
opposite side of the slough, chatting as 
we walked, when—whirr-whirr-whirr! 
—a whole covey of chickens flushed ap- 
parently from all sides of us. The flush 
was so unexpected and confusing that a 
fusillade of six shots brought down only 
three chickens, two to Bill’s unerring 
aim and one to my scrambling efforts. 
Poor Bob, in his excitement, quite dis- 
membered an unoffending bittern which, 
disturbed by the covey’s rise, flapped up 
with them. Of course we laughed, but 
Bob took it all good-naturedly, claiming 
it was as much a “kill” as a chicken could 
have been. 

The afternoon’s drive resulted in lo- 
cating two coveys, which were six birds 
short when we had finished with them, 
Bob and I each failing to score on one, 
and just as the sun set in a blaze of 
glory, we drew up at the farm, happy, 
hungry, and determined to try it again 
when an opportunity offered. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


By B. S. 


DWIGHT 


Do you mind the day when we “might have gone,” 


But, for reasons of little weight, 
Deferred our trip till the second morn 
And then were just two days late; 


For wherever we went the ground was strewn 
With the sign which bad luck foretells— 
Footprints of hunter and ranging dog, 


Feathers and empty shells. 


Do you mind the day when you cast a line 
That was worn and frayed and old; 

For you said, “There’s never a fish in this stream 
That a cotton thread would not hold.” 

But we saw him leap when he struck the fly, 
And his tail was two hand-breadths wide— 

Ah, the folly that leads to “It might have been!” 
Or “We could, if we’d only tried!” 
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FROM THE PACIFIC TO MONTREAL 


N the morning of the 10th of June 

() we reached Fort Simpson, at 
the mouth of the Liard River. 

the winter headquarters of the Wrig- 
ley’s officers and crew. This fort is an- 
other great trade center. Here we left 
the two towed scows, which were light- 
ered onto other boats that were to be 
“tracked” for hundreds of miles up the 
Liard, to supply its chain of posts, 
requiring forty days of “tracking” 
to reach those at and beyond the 
Rockies. The company’s chief build- 
ings here form three sides of a 
large quadrangle. The buildings are 
two stories high, solid, and _ look 
like the barracks of a Spanish fort; they 
were evidently built not alone for quar- 
ters and storage, but for early time pro- 
tection against the Indians. Outside of 
the quadrangle the company has shops, 
a saw mill and an electric plant. They 
do not believe apparently in the eco- 
nomic idea of keeping a lot of skilled 
mechanics and others in idleness during 
the long sunless winters. Here the 
English Church mission buildings are 
the finest in the North—the only ones 
we have seen that excel those of the 
Catholics. The church was built forty 
years ago by Archdeacon Kirkby, now 
rector of a church at Rye, on Long Island 
Sound. It has a fine twelve-light chande- 
lier, an organ, and an expensive bap- 
tismal font, the latter the gift of some 
Jady, and all brought here before steamer 
davs. The parsonage was the most pre- 


tentious and homelike in furniture and 
appointments of any that we saw. We 
were received most kindly by the rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Lucas, to whom we had 
letters. The gardens of the rectory, that 
of the company, and of the Catholic 
pricst, were all very good indeed, for 
this, the 60th parallel. The rector had 
mown his lawn, but outside.I cut a bun- 
dle of native grass measuring four to 
four and one-half feet high and which 
was ready for the scythe on the first of 
the month. This on the plateau above 
the river, which was still covered with ice 
on the 15th of May. 

The Indian deckhands and freight 
handlers exhibit a strength and agility 
perfectly amazing. The weight they 
carry at portages or at wooding up, and 
the amount of goods that they convey 
up the steep banks at the posts is almost 
incredible. The steamer’s wood bunker 
capacity is eighteen cords. In some 
places supplies have been cut and piled. 
In others, the men cut the wood in the 
forests, bring it to the bank of the river 
and down the rough, steep and pathless 
slopes, carry 250 to 350 pounds each, 
walking incautiously, stepping and slid- 
ing as they are compelled to do, and vet 
I never saw one fall. In portages it is 
seldom that a Saratoga trunk is carried 
alone, but when placed upon the In- 
dian’s back by two others, a smaller 
trunk or box is placed on the top of the 
large one to complete the load. At this 
post Captain Mills said he saw one of 
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its athletes take a barrel of sugar weigh- 
ing 280 pounds and a box of soap weigh- 
ing 90 pounds, making 370 pounds, and 
carry them up the steep bluff 46 feet 
high, across the plateau 300 feet to the 
entrance of the fort quadrangle, then 
across that to and into the storehouse, 
without a whimpere 

Fort Simpson is on an island in the 
Liard delta. The breaking of the ice 
in the spring at the junction of these 
rivers is a thrilling and at times a 
dreaded event. A most eloquent account 
and description of this was given by a 
gentleman as follows: 

Northward flowing rivers, like the Liard, 
relieve themselves from their winter fetters 
in a somewhat peculiar but forcible manner. 
The influence of the advancing spring is first 
felt near their sources, and as they break up 
there the fragments of ice are floated down, 
until they come in contact with the firm ice, 
where dams are formed, behind which the 
water accumulates until it acquires sufficient 
power to burst the icy barriers, and in the 
onrush of the escaping flood the river is 
usually cleared for some miles below. Another 
ice dam is then formed and broken in turn. 
and the same operation is repeated at in 
tervals all the way to the sea. If the dam 
forms where the river is confined between 
high banks, while the country above is lower, 
destructive floods result. 

On the 13th of May I was at Fort Simpson 
at the disruption of the ice. The first shove 
occurred about noon, and was announced by 
a dull roar coming from the direction of the 
Gros Cap. On hurrying out we found that 
the Liard ice, which a few moments before 
had formed an unbroken sheet, was now 
crushed into fragments, and was moving 
slowly forwards. Huge cakes of ice under 
the enormous pressure were constantly rais- 
ing themselves on end and falling, and the 
whole mass, urged forward by the terrible 
energy of the piled-up waters behind, was 
battering a way across the Mackenzie. The 
ice of the latter, fully five feet thick, and 
firm and solid as in midwinter, was cut 
through like cardboard, and in a few mo- 
ments two lanes were formed across its entire 
width, while a third was opened for some 
distance below, before the force of the rush 
was exhausted and the movement ceased. In 
the afternoon the crashing of trees, in a 
channel behind the island, concealed from 
view by the intervening forest, was distinctly 
heard. and showed that a temporary vent had 
heen found there, and in front of the fort in- 
termittent fountains played at intervals from 


holes and crevices in the ice. At midnight 
the dam at the mouth of the Liard gave way, 
and the massive crystal structure was hurled 
by the liquid energy behind it against the 
firm ice in front with such force that the 
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whole sheet, for some miles below the fort, 
was crushed into fragments by the impet- 
uosity of the assault. After the break a 
stream of icy hummocks poured in tumultous 
confusion past the fort. The velocity of the 
stream, hov ever, gradually diminished as the 
river became choked below with cakes of 
ice, and soon ceased altogether. The situa- 
tion on the island was now somewhat crit- 
ical, as on the strength, or rather weakness, 
of the newly-formed dam, depended our safe- 
ty. If it was able to withstand a pressure of 
forty feet of water, no uncommon event, the 
island, from which there was no escape, would 
be submerged. Slowly but steadily the water 
with its icy load crept up the slopes, until the 
crests of the hummocks peered ominously 
over the banks. An interval of anxious sus- 
pense followed, during which the water rose 
forty-five feet or within a foot of the sur- 
face, and then to our intense relief the ice 
commenced to move down the river, a sure 
sign that the dam below was broken. The 
water then fell quickly and all danger of 
a flood was over. 


The Mackenzie is locally called “The 
King of Northern Waters.” Its real 
length, from the source of the Atha- 
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basea, is between 2,500 and 3,000 miles. 
it drains an area estimated at about 
7,000 square miles, and carries a volume 
of water that has been estimated at 
10,000,000 gallons per second, enough to 
supply Greater New York without the 
swinuling aid of Ramapo. The Mac- 
kenzie is the only river that drains two 
vaileys separated by a 1,000-mile range. 
The valley of the Mackenzie proper leads 
west to the Rocky Mountains, and these 
are cut by the Peace and Liard Rivers, 
which drain the great territory lying 
west and below the Rocky Mountains and 
the Klondike ranges. Below Simpson 
the banks seem low because of the great 
size of the river, even when they are 200 
feet and more in height. For long dis- 
tances here the unending forests of 
spruce and tamarack and aspen would 
become monotonous if not relieved by the 
silent sweep of the river, the numerous 
islands in its widest places and the ap- 
proaching mountains in the distance. 
Below Willow River the mountains first 
appear as a low range, but soon rise to a 
height of 4,000 feet. From this on, for 
1,000 miles, we are not deprived of near 
and distant mountain views, so grand, 
so tame, so picturesque, and so numer- 
ous that a description becomes uninter- 


esting ; besides our attention had become 
diverted from the ewsthetical to the ani- 
mal, 

Our sportsmen were having better suc- 
cess, and we shot two moose, an old one 
and a young one. ‘They were on the 
shore and were shot from the steamer. 
They were then towed to the Wrigley in 
midstream, and, by the use of its tackle, 
hoisted on board. This began to look 
like hunting big game. When the moose 
were dressed they made our commissariat 
look as though the cook had been to mar- 
ket. We had never eaten moose, which 
made the incident more interesting. It 
is hard to describe the taste of the flesh 
of different animals. That of the moose 
is quite unlike venison, of which one 
quickly tires; it approaches nearer that 
of beef, and like beef, it has staying 
qualities. It is good at the beginning 
and remains good until it is all gone, 
particularly if you have as_ large 
a family to supply and serve as we 
did. The next day we sighted a nice 
bear, at which three or four of our com- 
pany fired. The captain emptied his 
gun, and then, grasping the rifle from 
the hands of one of our young men, 
fired that. He claimed that his shot 
had been the fatal one, and to be modest 
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in his claims, he claimed the skin. Again 
it is difficult to describe the flavor of 
bear meat. It is quite as gamy as moose ; 
some compare it to pork. I think there 
is little similarity between it and pork, 
except that it is generally quite fat. The 
best description I can give is that it 
closely resembles—in fact, is just like— 





bear. This meat, too, has staying quali- 
ties. You do not tire of it, but are 


always ready for the next hunt. 

We did not long remain out of the 
realm of the beautiful or of the wonder- 
ful. We had reached Good Hope, an- 
other of the company’s leading posts, 
thirteen miles from the Arctic circle. 
Here we took a picture of the midnight 
sun. The view from the fort commands 
the entrance into the incomparable can- 
yon of the Ramparts. West of this point, 
the Rocky Mountains divide, with a spur 
trending east toward Great Bear Lake 
and the Barren Lands. Through the 
mountains of this spur the Mackenzie 
during the ages cut its way to the sea, 
chiseling a high canyon with palisaded 
sides 100 to 500 feet high for nearly 
100 miles, compared to which those of 
our Hudson are but a suggestion. For 
miles and miles the rock work, alike on 
both sides of the river, is almost geo- 


metrically vertical, and in stratic layers 
as well defined as if constructed by a 
skyscraper mason. The mind cannot 
grasp the extent of this wonder of Na- 
ture. It must be seen, one must follow 
it in its almost endless curves and angles, 
study it from the water to the castel- 
lated summits—a work grand enough, 
impressive enough, sublime enough to 
awake the dullest to an appreciation of 
Omnipotence. These are some of the 
pictures of God’s high art hung upon the 
walls of Nature’s gallery for man’s ad- 
miration and inspiration, worth crossing 
a continent to see, and enough to re- 
ward us for all the toil and dangers of 
our coming. These are scenes that will 
invite the vovager, artist and tourist, to 
the silent natural charms of to-day un- 
iouched by man just as they came from 
the hand of God. These formations are 
principally limestone, in places present- 
ing interesting basaltic figures, but not 
so perfect as those on the Columbia. 
The river through this channel is nar- 
rowed to the width of half a mile, but 
with a rapid current and very deep. In 
one place,: to show the exactness of the 
rock cutting, a plummet line was let 
down a clean vertical face of 160 feet to 
the water, and along the same face 160 
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feet more to the bottom of the river, de- 
scribing a perfect rampart wall 320 feet 
high. Coming down the river in these 
sunlit, starless nights, there was no sun- 
set, no sunrise, no dark—all day, noth- 
ing but day, continuous day. We drew 
the curtains of the little windows to 
darken the room to sleep but it was light ; 
and when we awoke in the morning it 
was still light, but not the intense light 
of a tropic sun. ‘The sunlight was sub- 
dued in the nicht; it was like an old 
man at the sunset of life, soft, mellow, 
dreamy meditative watching the embers 
in the old-time wood fire on the old 
home hearthstone thinkine. thinking. 
thinking! Home was far away, too far 
perhaps to return. We had come to see 
the midnight sun. We saw it. The 
flowers of the world, the joys of life and 
their memories, were back of us; we 
had reached our limit in the Arctic, we 
could see no further north; and vet the 
sun was not the end—there was a beyond, 
and. a beyond the beyond, a great un- 
known, breathing only the words of the 
sublime hymn, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee, Nearer to Thee.” 

Our steamer left the Mackenzie delta 
and ran up the Peel River forty miles to 
Fort MacPherson. the last of the com- 
pany’s posts. Here we were on the 
135th meridian, in sight of the mountain 
chain that shut from view the sources 
of the Porcupine, a branch of the Yukon, 
and not far from the line of Alaska, 
Uncle Sam’s summer resort. At Red 
River and MacPherson we saw the few 
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remaining Eskimos of this region, nearly 
all having died in the spring from an 
epidemic of measles. This post is not as 
flourishing, apparently, as any of the 
others; yet the region is productive of 
many furs and skins. At one time the 
company kept a lot of cows here. It is 
said that the post families are not en- 
couraged in this, as it interferes with 
their fur gathering—which 1s the com- 
pany’s business, not dairying. The gar- 
dens here, 100 miles above the circle, 
produce many vegetables and mature a 
good, marketable potato. The size of 
the trees was a decided surprise. At the 
storehouse I saw some plank twelve and 
fifteen inches wide, and for their fur- 
baling press a squared timber about fif- 
teen feet long, tapering as the log had, 
but squaring fifteen inches at the larger 
end, indicating a log at least twenty-two 
inches in diameter. Calling the atten- 
tion of one of the officers to this, he 
said : “T can take you into the forest here 
and show you spruce trees over thirty 
inches in diameter.” Colonel Constan- 
tine established a new post for the 
mounted police here, hired a building 
for their winter -narters and stored their 
supplies. They are billeted for three 
vears, a cheerful outlook for a squad of 
intelligent and educated young men, one 
of them a medical student. The pur- 
pose of the government in establishing 
this post is to guard the coast and pre- 
vent smuggling, as well as to preserve 
peace among the Indians and traders. 
For actual service the police quarters 
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in the summer will be transferred to 
Wrangels Island, in the Mackenzie Bay. 
The ubiquitous Yankee peddler is the 
sinner that they are to punish or re- 
claim, assuming, of course, that they 
catch him. It is charged that the Ameri- 
can whaler runs up from San Fran- 
cisco and trades along the coast, selling 
the traders and Indians goods at half 
the price the company charges; selling 
flour, for instance, for $13 per barrel, 
making an oil trust profit at that, while 
it costs the Hudson’s Bay Company $26 
per barrel to supply their posts and the 
Indians by their inland route. ‘Then, 
too, the Yankee gets furs for one-half 
their value to the company. This, of 
course, is an international wrong that 
should be stopped. It is in fact a high 
crime. Think of an American citizen 
trying to practice “free trade” in for- 
eign markets and individually getting 
into a nation’s back door to enforce the 
doctrine of reciprocity—all in violation 
of his country’s highest religious (I 
mean political) creed. Let us be con- 
sistent. 

On the 16th of July we left MacPher- 
son, ran down to the Mackenzie and 
turned our faces toward the south, and 
home. ‘The next day we shot our second 
bear; also shot a deer and broke his leg. 
He had splendid antlers. The poor fel- 
low ran on three legs up the bank and 
escaped into the forest. This return 
trip to the landing, including a detour 
around the north shore of Slave Lake, 
was over 2,600 miles, and all the dis- 
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tance, excepting across the lakes, was 
against a constant current. All save 
300 miles of the upper Athabasca are 
now made by steamers. Prior to that, 
for nearly 100 yards the boats were taken 
up by the slow, dangerous and fearfully 
difficult process called “tracking,” that 
is, towed up by Indians. ‘The company 
officers gave us an account of a terrible 
disaster that befell some Americans not 
long since. A large party with a com- 
plete mining outfit, boats, supplies, camp 
appointments and clothing, started for 
the Klondike by the Mackenzie, Peel and 
Porcupine Rivers route. They were 
totally unfamiliar with the navigation of 
these rivers, their dangers and diffi- 
culties. Not taking counsel, nor accept- 
ing that offered, they started down the 
Athabasca with their boats. Soon they be- 
gan to meet with disasters. Boats were 
wrecked; some of the party were 
drowned ; their boats, mining tools, sup- 
plies, even clothing, almost everything 
was abandoned and left scattered along 
the way. Some returned, others sickened 
and died, while a portion succeeded in 
getting down the Mackenzie, stripped, 
exhausted and starving. ‘These were 
brought back by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, part paying their passage, others 
being trusted to remit on arriving at 
their homes, and the balance, save one, 
working their passage. The exception, 
a Swede and a skilled mechanic from the 
Illinois Central Railroad shops, stopped 
at the English mission at Hay River, 
made the acquaintance of its lad 
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teacher, married her and remained there 
until we came up, when he and his wife 
took passage with us for a visit to civili- 
zation. One of the expedition, an edu- 
cated engineer, too proud and spirited 
to beg or to subject himself to obliga- 
tions, joined the company’s Indian 
tracking team, and enduring all its hard- 
ships and exposures, returned a wiser 
but an independent man. 

The Peel River, as it approaches the 
Mackenzie, divides into several channels, 
and the Mackenzie at that point broad- 
ens to a width of fourteen miles, divid- 
ing into a network of channels or mouths 
emptying into the ocean. The water in 
this whole delta region has low banks 
composed of sand and clays, not more 
than fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
covered with a stunted growth of pines, 
spruce and tamarac. This stunted 
growth of the trees is not the result of 
climate so much as of the soil and their 
exposure to the Arctic winds. Farther 
back from the river there are wooded 
plains, with groves of white spruce of 
quite large growth. The banks of the 
river for some distance from the delta 
show a thawed-out depth of two to three 
feet; then a solidly frozen stratum ex- 
tending to an unknown depth. The sur- 
face of the frozen part defines a line of 
cleavage above which the earth is con- 
stantly caving off or slipping down in 
little landslides into the river. Not 
many miles above this low-bank delta 
region we enter in an expanded portion 
of the river which is about twenty miles 
long and two to three miles wide, called 
the “Grand View.” This is more like 
a lake than a river, yet no part of this 
imperial river is more impressive as its 
mighty current rolls on to the sea. 

We were disappointed in our sporting 
expectations coming up the river. The 
first week on the Mackenzie it was cold, 
with rain. This kept game from com- 
ing to the river to get a vacation bath 
and to avoid the fly pests. One day we 
saw a big sea otter on the bank, and he 
saw us. When they fired at him he took 
tv the water. A running fire was kept 
up for quite a distance. Every time a 


shot was fired he would dive and swim 
from 100 to 300 feet before coming up, 
and would repeat this over and over 
again, changing his direction every time 
under water, so that the place of his re- 
appearance was tantalizingly uncertain. 
While being located he would get a 
breath. He had been running or swim- 
ming with us a long time, when he sud- 
denly changed his mind and direction, 
and so escaped—but it was fine target 
practice while it lasted. 

The Sans Salt Rapid is the most im- 
portant obstruction to navigation from 
the sea to Great Slave Lake. Our 
steamer had a pretty powerful engine, 
but often in the strongest currents there 
was a doubt as to whether the stream or 
the steamer would win. When the river 
widened out and islands became fre- 
quent the channels were filled with 
changing bars, making the navigation un- 
certain. Roche Carcajou rises 1,000 feet 
above the river. It is named the Car- 
cajou, which is French for wolverine, 
because of the resemblance to that ani- 
mal of a crag or rock which stands out 
well defined from the face of the moun- 
tain. The rock replica has unfortu- 
nately been greatly damaged by the 
unromantic, iconoclastic hunter, who for 
a hundred years in passing has made it a 
target for his destructive rifle. Bear 
Rock, situated at the junction of 
Bear River and the Mackenzie, is 


-1,400 feet high. This, in fact, is 


a mountain three or four miles long 
and a mile wide. From the top of this 
a very extensive view of the country 
is obtained showing the course of 
the Mackenzie as it cuts its way through 
a forested plain fifty or sixty miles wide, 
framed in high by mountain ranges 
clothed in their perennial dress of win- 
ter snow. These rock and mountain ob- 
jects may be in degree likened in their 
picturesqueness to the Dunderburg, 
Crows’ Nest and their neighbors around 
West Point. “The Rock by the River- 
side” was measured by Mackenzie in his 
first exploration. It presents toward the 
river a nearly vertical face 1,500 feet 
high. 


(To be continued. ) 
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~ PORTSMEN, more than almost any 

S other class of travelers, plan their 

outings well in advance. While the 
winter is still strong in the land, the heart 
of the angler has been away along in the 
calendar, mentally outlining his early fish- 
ing trip. The heated dog-days find the big 
game hunter far off among the cool depths 
of the forest in fancy, following the trail 
of the great creatures against whose skill and 
cunning he has pitted his own. 

For this reason, as well as for the value 
of the department to all those who are in- 
terested in it, it seems best to keep moving 
the themes treated in the various numbers 
as far forward as circumstances will per- 
mit, and thereby augment its usefulness to 
the readers who are relying upon it for sug- 
gestive hints for their own outings. And 
just here the writer begs to introduce a word 
of appreciation and thanks for the many 
kindly utterances of the readers of the maga- 
zine, who have written to him concerning the 
value of the department in their outdoor 
plans. Not the least of the pleasure of at- 
tempting a work of this kind is the satis- 
faction of knowing that the readers of the 


collected material are using it and finding it 
reliable and fresh. It has all along been 
the aim of the publishers and the writer to 
make this department one of the most valu 
able and important in the magazine, and 
that high aim can only be realized by kindly 
co-operation between the readers and the 
gatherer of the Where to Go material. He 
is a wide traveler, but it is physically im- 
possible for him to know every inch of the 
sporting territory of this great continent. 
His special tastes may not prompt as great 
enthusiasm over some sports as over others, 
but he will try and get the best information 
possible and serve it in the most conserva 
tive style; beyond that he can only rely upon 
the generous, friendly aid of the great fra- 
ternity of sportsmen, and ask them to see to 
it that any errors which he may make are 
corrected. A letter written immediately on 
the issuance of the magazine for any month, 
will generally be in the hands of the pub- 
lisher or editor of this department in time 
for insertion in the month following, so that 
errors may be corrected by the kindly aid of 
those who may be nearest to the localities de- 
scribed. 
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Many of the readers of the magazine have 
been kind enough to make comment on the 
work of this department, and such comment 
is very welcome, whether complimentary or 
critical. The department is run for the read- 
ers of the magazine, and none but a mini 
reader can tell whether or not it is fulfill- 
ing its mission unless the good fellows who 
read the stuff make comment. If there are 
trips of any kind which you are interested 
in, let us know, and we will try to help you 
out in the planning. If there are certain 
sports in which you are anxious to indulge, 
try us out as to suggestions for their realiza- 
tion, and if we donot know just the right spot 
we will do our best to find it for you. Only 
this one thing: remember that material for 
a Where to Go department is not obtained 
along Broadway, and that the man who cov- 
ers this department is “in the bush,” as the 
Indians say, most of the time. It is not 
possible, therefore, for him to send back 
replies, as is sometimes asked, “by return 
mail.” Allow him sufficient time to get your 
letter, and some spare few moments in which 
to gather together the material you ask for. 
He will do his best. 

Fall sport crowds fast on the hot summer 
weather. Some men want prairie chicken 
information, others want to know where the 
ducks have gone to, while others have the big 
game fever strong within them. In due 
course of time all these good fellows will be 
helped out if they will but be patient. 

The matter of game laws has much to do 
with the material suitable for use in this 
month’s department. The earlier of the 
choice quarries of the sportsman are those 
to which reference ought to be made first, 
although it is to be regretted that in the case 
of the birds, for instance, it is not possible 
in the middle of July to make very accurate 
estimates for the conditions for sport which 
prevail in some of the regions generally re- 
garded as excellent. In every case, where the 
latest facts are desired, application to local 
authorities ought to be made just before the 
sportsman starts, for only in this way can 
disappointment be avoided. The conditions 
for sport in much of the East and in some 
sections of the West are changing constantly, 
and reports which are five years old are often 
utterly useless in the planning of any trip. 

Prairie chickens, concerning which there 
has been considerable inquiry on the part of 
readers of this department, are legally to be 
taken after September first in the following 
states: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 


braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, and Oklahoma, 
while the following states make the begin- 
ning of the prairie chicken shooting date 
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from September 15th: Kansas, Nevada, and 
also the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, in Canada. 

The average Easterner is not half as famil- 
iar as he ought to be with the charming at- 
tractions of the Lake Park region of Minneso- 
ta, and there could be no better suggestion as 
to a new and interesting place for the man 
who has not been everywhere than this beau- 
tiful and “sporty” country. There are so 
many fine sections of it that to specify any 
particular one is to slight others almost 
equally worthy. In altitude, which ranges 
from 1,500 feet up, in wealth of waterways 
full of game fish, in fine wooded country for 
the sustenance of game birds, and wild, un- 
farmable country, where the deer and moose 
and bear find natural habitat, this area of 
the central Northwest is worthy of the at- 
tention of every sportsman seeking new fields 
to conquer. Nor is the sporting attraction 
of the country its only charm, for it is the 
scene of the Longfellow poem of Hiawatha. 


and romantic and _ historical fascination 
abounds. 
Running northwest from St. Paul, the 


branch of the Northern Pacifie which starts 
at Little Falls, Minn., taps a region fertile 
in sporting interest, especially for the small 
game enthusiast and the angler. Chickens 
and ducks are the special attraction. Vil- 
lard is near a chain of small lakes famous 
for duck hunting, snipe and wild 
Men who like to camp for their fall shoot- 
ing will find the vicinity of Staples good 
for the combination of camping, chicken 
shooting and ducks. Forest Lake, twenty- 
five miles from St. Paul, is a good ground for 
fishing, either for bass, pike or pickerel, and 
the prairie chicken, partridge and duck are 
found in reasonable abundance, though bet- 
‘er sport will be had further from a big 
city. The Chisago Lakes are well spoken 
of for bird shooting and wild fowl, and these 
lakes are famous breeding ground for geese, 
mallards, teal, ete. Pokegama Lake, the 
home of the famous Pokegama Club, of which 
President Roosevelt is a member, is one of 
the most beautiful lakes in the Middle West. 
and the club is willing to admit a few good 
sportsmen until the limit of membership is 
reached. If you are interested you may 
write to the secretary, addressing him at 
Pine City, Minn. Wild fowl are the special 
attraction to the sportsman. 

An auxiliary line which offers fine sport- 
ing territory is the Minnesota & Interna- 
tional Railway, which penetrates into a re- 
gien of almost primeval wildness. He1e are 
found the largest lakes in the state, the 
highest elevations, and the sources of the 
mighty Mississippi River. Leech Lake, Win- 


geese. 
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nebegoshish, Cass Lake and Bemidji are some 
of the best waters for sport, either with the 
rod or with the gun, All sorts of waterfowl, 
as well as deer, are here in great numbers, 
and the character of the country is such 
that camping is the most convenient method 
of taking in the best locations. The nearby 
Indian reservation supplies the best of guides. 

While speaking of this section of the Mid- 
dle West, mention ought to be made of Isle 
Royale, located out in Lake Superior, toward 
the Canadian side, but still part of the 
United States, and toward which the sum- 
mer and sporting traffic of the past few 
years has been directed with increasing vol- 
ume and satisfaction. The island may be 
reached by boat on the great lakes, taking 
steamer from either Duluth or Chicago or 
Buffalo, and it is on the way toward the 
best trout fishing in the world, which may 
be had at Nipigon River, Ontario. These 
various places are all reached by the North- 
ern Pacific, and to the passenger department 
of that company at St. Paul application for 
further detailed information should be sent, 
including reuest for the company’s beautiful 
little booklet on Minnesota lakes. 

Reports so far received from the South 
Dakota shooting resorts indicate that this 


will be one of the best seasons in many years 
for bird hunters. Some of the best places in 
this region announce that the conditions 
never were better than they are at present. 
For prairie chickens there are many excel- 
lent locations, including such places as Oka- 
ton, Presho, Vivian, Reliance, Oacoma, all 
of which are in South Dakota. There is good 
duck and grouse shooting in the vicinity of 
Kadeka, S. D., and the duck hunting in Clear 
Lake, Okoboji and Ruthven is said to be ex- 
cellent. The writer has not personally vis- 
ited these waters for duck, but has faith in 
those who have told him of their ability to 
furnish good sport. 

Deer, partridge, and duck shooting is re- 
ported to be good at many places in this re- 
gion, such as the vicinity of these lakes: Star, 
Little Mascalonge, Parrideg, Nixon, Fish- 
trap, Agnes, and the chain of lakes con- 
nected by thoroughfares, some of which are 
Big, Clear, Rest, Manitowish, Stone, Alder 
and Big Rice. All of the places mentioned 
in the last two paragraphs are best reached 
by way of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, to which road application should be 
made for detailed information and booklets 
descriptive of this and other splendid terri- 
tory suitable to the sportsman. 
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Along the lines of the Great Northern, 
from St. Paul westward to the Pacific and 
north to Lake Superior and the provinces, 
may be found all sorts of country and all de- 
scriptions of game, but we will just now 
consider only the autumnal gunners who go 
in quest of feathers. This road taps thou- 
sands of lakes renowned for their wildfowl, 
in Minnesota, Manitoba and North Dakota, 
and traverses as good prairie chicken coun- 
try as the country affords or the heart of 
the sportsman could wish. The valley of the 
Red River, the dividing line between Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, has been chicken 
country as far back as runs the memory of 
man, and the birds are still there and easy 
to find. It is not necessary to go west of the 
river to find your game in reasonable plenty. 
Moorhead or Crookston or Hallock, further 
north on The Two Rivers, in the sand ridge 
country, are good points to strike, but the 
cream of the shooting is farther west, and 
from Fargo up to and around Devil’s Lake, 
to the Montana line, and beyond, you will 
find fewer hunters and more birds. Among 
other desirable points we can recommend 
as chicken ground the following: New- 
burg, Willow City, Bottineau, Larimore, 
Conway, Edinburg, Granville and Towner, 
in North Dakota. Guides and livery teams 
can be secured at any of these places 
during the season, and it is not necessary as 
a rule to make arrangements in advance. 
It is a good plan to read up on this country 
and what it has to offer before starting after 
chickens, and the required literature will be 
forthcoming if you will address the general 
passenger agent of the Great Northern Rail- 
road at St. Paul, Minn. 

Reference to the attractions of Colorado 
has been made here from time to time, but 


there is special reason for 
mentioning that state in any 
review of the game fields of 
the continent. Northwestern 
Colorado may be said to be 
one of the few localities in 
the United States where the 
game conditions are as good 
to-day as they were fifteen 
years ago. This is due to 
the extreme wildness of the 
country, and not to any spe- 
cial protective measures 
which have been taken; 
though it is fair to say that 
protective measures for the 
care of the present game 
supply are engaging the at- 
tention of the best sports- 
men and political leaders of 
the state. Hunting here is 
the hard, stiff sort of work which makes 
the surest appeal to the red-blooded man, 
who seeks real contact with the revivi- 
fying forces of wild Nature, who craves the 
long, tiresome tramp after the wild quarry 
as much as the quiet delight of the camp-fire 
reunion; whose muscles are ready and trained 
and who seeks in physical exhaustion that 
sure forgetfulness of the accustomed daily 
round of business worries which he so seldom 
ean secure. It is the “strenuous” sort of 
outdoor sport which the President of the 
United States has made famous, and con- 
cerning which thousands of men are yearly 
learning the value. There is the greatest va- 
riety of game, ranging all the way from the 
agile little cotton-tail to the lordly elk. 
Mountain lions, lynx, bears, antelope and 
deer are each found withim a few days’ jour- 
ney of the big Colorado cities, Denver and 
Colorado Springs. It will be remembered 
that President Roosevelt’s recent trip began 
at Glenwood Springs, and Theodore, Jr., 
recently made a similar trip after big game. 
The route followed by them was southward 
along Divide Creek, skirting Huntsman’s 
Hills. Bear and mountain lion are numerous 
in this region. 

The usual outfitting points for a trip 
into this region are Wolcott, Glenwood 
Springs, Rifle and De Beque, the last for 
the Book Cliff and Grand Mesa country. 
When a party of five or six go together, the 
expenses are comparatively low and the out- 
ing is one of the most picturesque on the 
continent. Jake Borah, Glenwood Springs, 
is the best known guide of the region, served 
the President’s party, and will answer all 
inquries with promptness and care. He is 
an expert on all this region, having trapped 
and hunted it for twenty-five years. 
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Marvine Lakes, where such well-known 
guides as Johnny Goff, who accompanied 
President Roosevelt on his Colorado trips, 
have their headquarters, are also not far 
away from Glenwood Springs, and furnish 
the fine sport characteristic of the region. 
The game laws of Colorado allow deer shoot- 
ing between September 15 and 30; elk shoot- 
ing, November 1 to 5; antelope, October 15 
to 25; prairie chickens, sage hens and grouse, 
September 1 to October 20. For the detailed 
further descriptions of this section of the 
country requests should be sent to W. J. 
Black, passenger traffic manager of the Santa 
Fé System, Railway Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago. 

There is another section of the Middle 
West which should not be omitted from any 
review of waterfowl territory, and this is 
located in Wisconsin, north and west of 
Chieago. Cedar Lake, less than 200 miles 
from Chicago, and Winnebago Lake, the larg- 
est body of water located wholly within the 
confines of any one state in the Union, sup- 
ply excellent fishing and are splendid waters 
for wildfowling. If it should be remarked 
that these lakes might be too crowded, there 
are others available to the northwest, such as 
Fremont, Wis., which is a central location 
for duck hunters, and also furnishes excel- 
lent bass fishing. Gill’s Landing, Wis., is 
another good center for the duck hunter in 
season, while Phillips, Wis., 350 miles from 
Chicago, is far-famed as a headquarters for 
the deer hunter, the lover of the partridge 
and the enthusiast on mascalonge. Speaking 
of Wisconsin mascalonge, somewhere else in 
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this issue of the magazine you will find pho- 
tographs of four, ranging in weight from 22 
to 44 pounds, caught in Boulder Lake and 
Flambeau River. Glidden, Wis., offers su- 
perior opportunities for the sportsman who 
wants wild environment and splendid sport, 
for deer and partridge shooting, while the 
region about Ladysmith, on the new Duluth 
line of the Wisconsin Central, is regarded 
by many competent authorities as being 
about the best deer hunting country of the 
Middle West. Partridge are abundant. For 
information concerning resorts on the line 
of the Wisconsin Central Railroad address 
the passenger department at Chicago, with a 
request for the booklets, “Waterfowl Along 
the Wisconsin Central,’ “In Northern 
Wilds,” and “Wisconsin in the Summer.” 
All of these are sent without charge. 

There is one great railroad combination 
of Canada concerning the greatness of which 
very few Americans have as yet been in- 
formed. This is the Canadian Northern Sys- 
tem, which will in time cross the continent, 
and which offers now some of the best sport- 
ing trips in the Dominion. Certain sections 
of Canada, where these six roads have recent- 
ly opened up virgin territory, are at this time 
probably the most attractive country for the 
angler or the hunter that can be selected. It 
is always true that the pioneers who follow 
in with the first railroad trains get the best 
sport to be found anywhere, and there are 
several sections this system has opened up 
within the past few months that the am- 
bitious seeker after game will do well to get 
familiar with. Ranging all the way from 
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the sea salmon fishing of the rivers along 
the coast of Nova Scotia, probably the best 
free salmon fishing on the continent, to the 
hunting of the prairie chicken of far Sas- 
katchewan, this road is now offering a wealth 
of sport hard to surpass. The exhibit this 
company made at the recent sportsmen’s 
show in Montreal elicited exclamations of 
amazement and admiration from some of the 
best-posted sporting authorities of the Do- 
minion. A sixty-three-inch moose head with 
thirty-one points, from Manitoba; the un- 
rivalled ouananiche from Lake St. John wa- 
ters; superb and gigantic brook trout from 
the Laurentian range; sea salmon from At- 
lantic waters; caribou from Roberval; prairie 
chickens from the Saskatchewan; ducks, geese, 
deer, bear, wolves and scores of other wild 
creatures the pursuit of which has come to be 
one of the chief occupations of the red- 


western section, which is served by M. P. 
Mooney, general passenger agent, with offices 
at Halifax. 

The booklets and pamphlets issued by this 
company are original and compact above any- 
thing of their kind that railroad literature 
has offered, and are well worth the careful 
scrutiny of the interested sportsman. They 
will stimulate his ambition to see something 
of the great country to the north, and will 
bear fruit in time in many a delightful out- 
ing in search of his favorite pastime. Al- 
most every species of wild game the hunters 
of the country are now seeking will be found 
along the various branches of this system, 
and the booklets are so arranged that each 
section has its attractions carefully grouped. 
Two of the best of the booklets are “Roads to 
Sport,” reviewing all the localities which 
the svstem serves, and “An Introduction to 
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blooded men of this generation—all these were 
shown to indicate the variety of sport found 
along the line of this system. 

The system is divided into sections, and 
those who want special information about 
any section should write to its respective di- 
vision passenger agent. The far western 
part of the road, from Port Arthur to Ed- 
monton, is served by Traffic "Manager Geo. H. 
Shaw, Winnipeg. From Toronto north, a 
newly opened route to the glorious Muskoka 
Lakes country and the Georgian Bay, Wm. 
Phillips is general passenger agent, at To- 
ronto. This is a section of the road which 
offers very much to the sportsman and should 
be investigated by those who are seeking new 
places to go. Then there is the more easterly 
section, from Ottawa east to Montreal and 
Quebee and Lake St. John, which opens up 
some very fine new country to the north, and 
makes a more direct connection with the 
ouananiche fishing than has ever before pre- 
This region is served by General 
Agent Guy Tombs, Montreal. 


vailed. 
Passenger 


There remains, also, the Halifax and South- 


the Best Sport in Six Provinces.” They can 
be had on application to the passenger agent 
nearest to you. Any special interest which you 
may have will be served if you mention it. 

The game laws of Ontario are as follows: 
Non-resident license, $50; deer, November 1 
to 15; moose and caribou, south of main 
line of Canadian Pacific Railway, November 
1, to 15; north, October 19 to November 20; 
duck, September 1 to December 31; geese 
and swans, September 15 to April 30; part- 
ridge, grouse, pheasants, woodcock, Septem- 
ber 15 to December 15; snipe and plover, 
September 1 to December 15. 

The game laws of Quebee are as follows: 
Non-resident license, $25; caribou, Septem- 
ber 1 to February 1; deer and moose, Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31; partridge, Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31; duck, September 1 
to February 28. 

There are many splendid duck and part- 
ridge grounds in the near vicinity of New 
York City, and the best of them will be found 
either on Long Island or along the New 
Jersey coast. The Long Island Railroad, 











WHERE TO 


now a part of the great Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, is accustomed to deal with sportsmen 
every fall in great numbers, and issue some 


very interesting printed matter in their 
cause. The Great South Bay, which is merely 


separated from the Atlantic Ocean by a nar- 
row neck of sand, contains some of the best 
duck shooting grounds of the East. Some 
of the resorts of this section are of conti- 
nental fame, as, for instance, the Anchorage 
Inn at Blue Point, L. I., presided over by 
Captain Bill Graham, as charming and capa- 
ble a host as ever inspired poet’s song or 
novelist’s tale. Here, almost within rifle 
shot of the great metropolis, is one of the 
most cherished memories of a career full of 
globe trotting 
and character 
study. And 
there are oth- 
ers. The general 
passenger agent 
at New York 
City will supply 
beautifully il 
lustrated book- 
lets about Long 
Island, which, 
as soon as you 
get them, will 
send you there; 
so don’t send 
for them unless 
you really want 
to go. 

Another great 
sporting road 
touching the 
biggest city is 
the Central 
Railroad if New 
Jersey, and the 
fame of Barne- 
gat, which this road serves, is sufficient to 
show that it is ready to supply sport which 
none could ask to beat. Ducking at Barnegat 
Bay, starting from Forked River, is one of the 
best sports of the Atlantic coast, and the place 
has been very fully described in recent num- 
bers of this magazine. By writing Fred 
Gowdy, Forked River House, Forked River, 
guides and accommodations can be arranged, 

For deer and moose, Maine attracts its 
yearly crowd of delighted sportsmen. The 
supply of these wild creatures seems to be 
on the increase in Maine, and the best au- 
thorities agree that in some sections the 
moose are coming back fast. One of the most 
famous of the hunting and fishing resorts 
of the state is Kineo, located on a point on 
Moosehead Lake, with splendid sport for 
hunters in the nearby region. There are 
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many excellent localities which the sports- 
man cannot fail to find satisfactory. Along 
the line of the Maine Central are some of 
the best, as, for instance, the Grand Lake 


region, Dobsis, Nicatous and the Machias 
Lakes. Besides being good for deer, there 


is where the overflow of moose from New 
Brunswick is beginning to surprise the hun- 
ters. Washington County has supplied some 
of the best heads that have come out of 
Maine during recent years. Harrie B. Coe, 
of Portland, one of the best posted sportsmen 
of the State, tells me that I may especially 
Yates, of Grand Lakes 
as guide, since Mr. Coe has 
Yates and found him 
excellent. An- 
other _ interest- 
ing locality in 
Maine, that has 
the ‘advantage 
of being new, is 
the extension of 


recommend Ross 
Stream P. O., 


personally emploved 


the Somerset 
Railway north 
from Bingham 


to Birch Point, 
on Moosehead 
Lake. This 
opens up some 
very fine sport- 
ing territory, 
which will not 
be crowded for 
years. These 
places in Maine 
so far men- 
tioned are de- 
scribed in liter- 
ature published 
by the Maine 
Central Rail 
road, to the 
passenger department of which, in Portland, 
application should be made for further details. 

Connecting at Bangor, the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad goes north through some 
of the richest sporting territory of the state, 
including the west branch of the Penobscot, 
Mount Katahdin, the Fish River region, and 
thus to Fort Kent. I think that if I had two 
weeks this fall I would write to Ed. A. 
Chase, of Brownsville, to pick out some fine 
spot in the Aroostook region and write me 
when to meet him. If any sportsman who 
reads this wants to take my place he is 
welcome to the hint, for I shall probably not 
get the two weeks. But these day dreams 
are part of the charm of life. The Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad has headquarters at 
Bangor, where application should be made 
for its superb year book in colors, 

















HOW WE CELEBRATED 


WE HAVE just returned, She and I, from 
our first fishing jaunt of this season, and, 
while it was not a glittering success from 
a fish standpoint, it was in many respects the 
most enjoyable trip that we have ever taken. 

Our objective point was the little hamlet 
of Kingston, the gateway to the great Ceur 
d’Alene mining region, situated just below 
the junction of the north branch of the Ceur 
d’Alene River with the main stream. We 
had engaged a boat at Kingston and sup- 
posed that a boatman had been employed as 
well. To our surprise, when we arrived 
there was no one waiting to propel the craft 
up the rapid little mountain river. After a 
great deal of persuasion we secured the ser- 
vices of the only man in the town who was 
not loaded to the guards with liquid celebra- 
tion, after interviewing some dozens of boat- 
men who professed to be extremely busy until 
after the Fourth. Being something of an ex- 
pert in that line, I figured out to my entire 
satisfaction that, at the rate they were filling 
up with liquid refreshment, it would be some 
time in the week following our nation’s natal 
day before any one of theni would be suf- 
ficiently recovered from the celebration to 
know the difference between a bateau and 
a prairie schooner. Our duffle was dumped 
into the swift-water boat, and our gondolier, 
in blue overalls, took his position in the stern, 
pole in hand. We didn’t exactly start in a 
blaze of glory, but such of the natives as 
were capable of locomotion congregated upon 
the shores to see up depart. They seemed to 
look upon a woman in overalls and rubber 
boots as a rara avis worthy of a careful in- 
spection, since the like might never come 
that way again. 

The ascent of the main stream was an 
easy matter, as the water is deep and still. 

















Very soon, however, we began to note the 
clear water from where the North Fork en- 
ters; then, as we rounded a rocky point, 
that brawling stream itself appeared. Our 
boatman turned the craft up the stream and 
the rapid current almost drove it back. Your 
most humble servant has, in times past, poled 
his own boat; but that was some years before 
his son got old enough to call him “Governor.” 
Now, you know, when your son calls you 
by that affectionate title, you are getting old, 
and consequently propelling a boat with a 
sixteen-foot pike pole is one of the forms of 
physical exercise to be avoided as much as 
possible. But there are circumstances that 
will arise, like the present one, which require 
a sudden and radical departure from any set 
of sedentary rules. I seized a pike and as- 
sisted to push the boat up the current. In 
this manner we journeyed for some two miles, 
when our boatman ran the craft ashore and 
announced his intention of returning to King- 
ston. We knew that there was something 


" pulling him back all the time, but we failed 


to learn what her name was, nor have we 
until this day found out. At any rate, back 
he went, leaving us stranded, shipwrecked 
high and dry, on the shores of the rolling 
Ceur d’Alene, with the sun beating down 
through the branches of the cottonwoods, and 
the mosquitoes humming their merry songs 
about our heads. Now, I am the inventor and 
patentee of the only simon-pure, unalloyed 
mosquito “dope” ever invented. One drop 
of the stuff will make a full-blown Jersey 
mosquito go off and commit suicide, and ten 
drops properly applied has been known to 
cause that same kind of feeling in a healthy 
man that a sea voyage does. It’s rather 
pleasant when you get used to it, though, and 
beats scratching all hollow. We made a lib- 
eral application and sat down to hold a 
council of war. By this time our recreant 
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boatman was crossing the railroad bridge, 
making a bee line for Kingston. 

Allow me to pause long enough to remark 
that She is a brick. When I suggested that 
we run the boat back to the town and take 
a fresh start next day, She vetoed the propo- 
sition right on the nail. Not much. We had 
started out to fish, and there was no return 
until we had at least wet a line in the upper 
water, what though we had to haul that boat 
up the stream by hand. That is just what we 
did! She took a pike and held the boat off 
the shore, and yours truly threw the line 
over his shoulder and trudged up the river. 
It is a beautiful stream, as it dashes and 
rolls along at the bottom of its narrow, 
rocky gorge, with the great, frowning moun- 
tains looking down into the blue water. Now 
and again it will widen out in deep, placid 
pools where the big fellows lie on the pebbly 
bottom and wait for a dinner. Then it will 
break into shallow riffles where the water 
gurgles and chatters around the stones. The 
sun was sinking to rest behind the western 
hills, and the mountains drew their long 
shadows across the water. The surface was 
in commotion from the feeding fish. We had 
no idea where we were going to sleep that 
night; but that was no preventive to our 
having a try at the trout, just for once, at 
any rate. She made some remark about 
somebody feeding the ravens, or some sort 
of bird, away back in olden times some- 
where; I don’t pretend co be up in the 
classics, so I can’t give the exact particulars. 
I know the remark had something to do with 
our being taken care of that night, at any 
rate. It would be jolly good fun to camp out 
beside the river and be wooed to sleep by 
the rippling water—if you had everything 
needful for the camping, such as “grub,” for 
instance, but in our case we had come only 
prepared to lay our weary heads upon the pil- 
low of some one else. 

We lighted a fire in a heap of driftwood 
and sat down to hold another council. While 
in the midst of it, we heard the approach 
of a boat going down the river. Very soon 
it shot into view around the bend, riding the 
waves as gracefully as a swan. In the bow 
stood one of the occupants, fishing. With a 
long cane pole he was casting his fly out 
near the willows along the shore, and while 
we watched he landed a big one, right where 
we had not had a strike half an hour 
previously. We hailed the approaching 
craft and, with a single sweep of the paddle, 
the man in the stern shot it to the shore. 
It required only a few words to make the 
situation clear, and our new friends agreed 
to carry us to our destination upon his re- 


turn from Kingston, whither they were 
bound for a load of groceries. Viewed from 
our previous experience with the denizens of 
that little hamlet, the return of this boat 
crew from the town was very problematical. 
It was the best chance in sight, however, and 
we had to trust to our good fortune, which 
had never yet deserted us. I fear She looked 
a little wistfully after the boat as it rounded 
the bend below us, as though sort of wishing 
we had accompanied them. They took our 
boat back with them, and we were to make 
the balance of the trip in theirs. The sun 
sank to rest; the robins sang their last ves- 
per-song and retired; the nighthawk made 
his last booming drop after gnats. One by 
one the stars came out and the air grew 
chill. I lay on additional driftwood and 
She snuggled closer to the fire—in silence, 
but I noted her anxious watch down that 
river for the return of our voyageurs. 

Just as the great silver moon shouldered 
up over the crest of the mountain, the boat 
toiled into view from below, and a sigh of 
relief escaped from the bonny little woman 
snuggled down by my side near the crackling 
fire of spruce logs. Our friends arrived and, 
wonderful to relate, they had not celebrated. 
At least, if they had indulged in any celebra- 
tion, it had no appreciable effect upon their 
ability to propel that craft. It was laden to 
the guards with all the impedimenta of a log- 
ging camp, yet they poled it up that rapid 
current with marvelous skill. We embarked 
and She was perched upon a pile of sacked 
potatoes like unto a modern Goddess of 
Plenty. In due time we arrived at their 
home, a little cabin nestling in the dark 
cedar forest beside the river brink, but long 
before we could hear the merry voices of 
children waiting by the landing. When they 
saw the boat toiling up the rapids they all 
sent up a great shout—for was not to-morrow 
the glorious Fourth, and had not papa 
brought them fireworks in plenty with which 
to celebrate that great day? The good wife 
made us welcome with true Western hospi- 
tality, and soon we were “at home” and as 
happy as though we were sitting down to 
table in the finest hostelry in the land. 

The little folks were up next morning at 
the break of day, and soon the grand old 
forest—sere with age long before the revolu- 
tionary fathers dreamed of American liberty 
—rang with the clamor that is dear to the 
juvenile heart. The river just below the house 
lay placid and still in a deep, broad pool, 
with the sunlight falling on it, and the leap- 
ing trout making thousands of tiny rain- 
bows, shaking the cool drops from their sil- 
very sides until they sparkled like diamonds. 
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It was indeed a beautiful picture, in its set- 
ting of dark green forest. Breakfast over, 
we pushed the boat away from shore and were 
poled swiftly up the stream to the first riffle. 
It was some time before we learned just where 
the trout lay. Then a big one struck and 
sent his telegraphic thrill down the line, the 
reel purring like a pleased house cat as the 
fish started home with the lure. The brake 
soon checked him, however, and after a tough 
battle for the mastery, the silver side be- 
gan showing in the water and he gave up 
the struggle, floating alongside, where the 
boatman slipped the landing net under him 
and hoisted him in. The fish were not rising 
to the fly greedily that morning, and but few 
of them fell victims to our luring flies; but 
we passed a happy day on the water, and as 
the evening shadows drew over the land- 
scape once more, we sped swiftly down the 
current to the railroad, and then home again. 
Lave, Idaho. Chas. S. Moody. 





FOR STATE OWNERSHIP 


I URGE FIELD AND STREAM to make a plea 
for our forests and streams. The majority of 
the people of the United States do not realize 
what conditions time will bring forth in this 
country of ours. At the rate the population 
is increasing, it will not be many years until 
all the available land in this country will be 
owned and utilized by private individuals. 
The forest reserve policy of the government 
is commendable and important—but action 
was taken twenty years later than it should 
have been. This loss of time should be re- 
paired, so far as possible, by the speedy con- 
version of all timber land now owned by the 
government into national forests. We do not 
need the revenue derived from the sale of this 
timber land. On the other hand, the value of 
this timber, properly handled, to future gen- 
erations, cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. It is infinite. Laying everything else 
aside, the benefit to our fish and game alone 
would be inestimable. We might truthfully 
say that the existence of our fish and game 
depends largely on our streams and forests. 
Let us go a little further in the matter. In 
nearly all states every stream has, or has 
had, a growth of timber along its banks. This 
small timber, as everyone knows, shades the 
stream and the numerous springs along its 
banks, keeps them cool and checks evapora- 
tion. But the stream is owned by the farmer 
whose farm it happens to flow through, and 
that farmer is more than apt to denude it of 
all its trees for wood or fence posts. Even when 
this is not the case, the fisherman or hunter is 
often confronted with the sign, “Postep— 
Keep Out. And it will be so, more and more 


as the years go by, until our streams will be 
of little benefit either to the public or to the 
owner, 

I visited recently the old home, where, as 
a boy, I used to ramble along the elm and 
oak-bordered creek, fishing in the pools with 
my home-made line and pole for chub and 
eat, or in winter shooting rabbits and quail 
in the roughs of its banks. The old place has 
long since passed into the hands of strangers, 
who have stripped the stream of its beauty 
and left it dry and useless. As I wandered 
from place to place along its desolate shores, 
trying to find the loved places of my youthful 
playground, my heart swelled to near break- 
ing and I could not repress the tears. I then 
resolved that I would add my little to the 
bringing about of the protection of these 
streams. I wish to advocate permanent own- 
ership by the states or national government 
of all streams in the United States large 
enough to contain fish, and all land adjacent 
thereto within one hundred feet of the water 
course, each county to have a commissioner 
whose duty it shall be to look to the preserva- 
tion and increase of this woodland. The resi- 
dents of each community should be required 
to plant young trees, furnished by the state 
or government, and be compensated by proper 
credit on their tax accounts for the amount 
of time expended in this way. 

I would like to hear from your readers in 
regard to the policy of the states or govern- 
ment condemning, buying and permanently 
owning all public timberlands, and all streams 
with their shorelands. Yours for the protec- 
tion of Nature, our fish and game, and the 
pleasure, health and happiness of those who 
follow us. Chas. E. Thomas 

Carlisle, Iowa. 





A FRIENDLY WARNING 


On Hunt’s Lake, back of Newton, N. J., 
a party in camp for the summer are in the 
position of the little boy who, when his mother 
found him with jam on his fingers and ques- 
tioned him, said the pot upset and, in trying 
ing to prevent it from falling off the shelf, uis 
fingers just stuck into it. They may not be 
setting nets in the lake nor putting out set 
lines, which they know to be unsportsman- 
like and against the law, buf there is cer- 
tainly jam on their fingers. I saw their net 
stretched to dry along the shore, and I saw 
suspicious poles sticking out of the water 
with lines and floats attached, while in the 
early morning light a boat with two men in 
it wandered about over the lake. 

Just to be sure, the game warden of that 
locality should call and see whether the jam 
was upset or not. E. C. Woodcock 

Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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BLACK BASS IN VERMONT 


THERE is a small lake called Lake Cathe- 
rine, near Poultney, Vermont, where small- 
mouth black bass abound. They are, how- 
ever, very fickle about biting. The water is 
very clear and I have oftentimes seen them 
nose the bait and turn away, flipping the 
lure with their tails. They don’t always do 
this, however, and I have made some good 
catches, especially when the water is a bit 
rough. One afternoon the wind was blowing 
a gale from the south and the water was very 
humpy, so much so that my friends advised 
me not to goout. But I had some bait (small 
yellow perch) that I thought would not live; 
so off I went and the very first cast brought 
a great strike. I lost the fish after a five- 
minute fight, but shortly had another strike 
and succeeded in hooking him better. He 
looked as big as a shad as he leaped clear 
of the water, and I gave him plenty of line. 
After a run of a hundred feet he gradually 
swerved in a circle and went clear around 
the boat—it made me think of driving a race 
horse with long reins. Then he came in fast 
and I had all I could do to reel in the slack. 
Again he broke water and I still had him, 
and as he neared the boat I reached for my 
net. Before I could nail him, however, he 
went off on another dash of fifty feet and 
came to the surface, but not with a jump, 
just a swirl, and after that he was more 
amenable to persuasion, so it was not long 
before I had him in the net. He tipped the 
seales at 51/ pounds, so I felt repaid for my 
work on the rough water. 

Troy, N. Y. George F. Nichols. 





NEWFOUNDLAND GAME LAW 


THE Newfoundland game laws now pro 
hibit hunting moose or elk until 1912. The 
close season for caribou is from the first 
day of February to July 31, both days in- 
clusive, with an autumnal close season Oc: 
tober 1 to 20. Caribou hunters who cannot 
prove two years’ residence in the province 
are required to secure a license, the fee fifty 
dollars, which license will hold good for six 
weeks from date of issue, and permits the 
holder to kill not more than three stag 
caribou. Guides or employees of non-resident 
hunters must secure licenses unless they are 
residents. Caribou killed by guides or em- 
ployees must be under the license and as a 
part of the number legally permitted. Car- 
casses of caribou killed must be consumed 
in camp or brought into some town or settle- 
ment within ten days after they are killed. 
Autlers, heads and skins of caribou killed 
by nomresidents may not be carried or 





Photo by Ernest Neitzel 
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shipped from the province except upon per- 
mit of the custom house. Exportations of 
such trophies, even by residents, is not per- 
mitted except upon written statement that 
they are not shipped with the intention of 
selling. Caribou may not be trapped, netted, 
pursued with dogs, molested while crossing 
water, or with any weapons “other than fire- 
arms loaded with ball or bullet.” Open sea- 
sons on small game are as follows: Ptar- 
migan, October 1 to December 15; migratory 
birds (except wild geese), rabbits or hare, 
same dates. Beavers are protected until 
1910, otters between April 1 and October 1, 
foxes between March 15 and October 15. 
Trout, salmon and other inland water fish 
may not be taken except with rod and line. 
Open season for trout and salmon is from 
January 15 to September 15. 


FEEDING HABITS OF PICKEREL 


Last summer, while fishing on Hunt’s Lake, 
New Jersey, we had exceptionally good suc- 
cess for that water in our catches of pickerel. 
While the other fishermen trolled, we cast 
from the boat, using a No. 3 spoon troll, and 
were never disappointed in bringing in a 
mess—which the others could not say. I 
noticed that almost invariably our catches 
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were on the shady side of the lake, and, act- 
ing on this observation, we would whip the 
southern and eastern part of the lake in the 
morning, and confine our attention to the 
western and northern side in the afternoon, 
with the above results. 

My deduction drawn from this observation 
was that the pickerel lay in the shade of the 
weed beds, and, as the small fish and bait 
passed, the sunlight striking the scales or 
spoon was reflected therefrom, making them 
a sure mark for the pickerel’s quick rush. 
Whether or not the pickerel changed their 
feeding ground for that reason would, I think, 
be a matter worth finding out, and the way 
they took the bait in those localities as com- 
pared to the other side of the lake, would, in 
my opinion, justify us in supposing they did. 
Probably some of the brother fishermen can 
add to my knowledge upon this subject. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. EH. Clayton Woodcock. 





A SOUTH CAROLINA ENTHUSIAST 


“All things come to him who waits,” so 
the proverb says, and this, it seems, finds its 
fulfillment in a most peculiar and gratifying 
manner with the people of Eastern South 
Carolina, Not that we have all things, but 
we have gained so much in the past few 
years and have the promise of so much more 
in the near future. Indeed, the finest sec- 
tion in all this Southland is rapidly coming 
to its own. Truckers and market gardeners 
are awakening to the fact that the fertility of 
our soil, the evenly distributed and abundant 
rainfall throughout the growing season, the 
mildness and shortness of our winters and con- 
sequent earliness of spring, make this section 
ideal for growing early vegetables and fruit 
for northern markets. So, also, the lumber- 
men have discovered our great forest wealth, 
and millions of dollars from the North and 
other sections have been invested in timber 
and lumber manufacturing plants, some of 
which, I am told, are among the largest in the 
world. 

Another bit of information which has crept 
northward and promises to bring wealth to 
this section, is the fact that nowhere in broad 
America is game so numerous and facilities 
for hunting, boating and fishing so fine as in 
our Eastern South Carolina. Tell me, where 
is that individual in the cold North with a 
drop of sporting blood in his veins, who is 
going to spend his winters among the sparse- 
ly set pines and barren wire-grass lands of 
Florida, the shining white sand of Southern 
pines, the red open lands of upper Carolina, 
or amid the smoky, noisy cities of the South. 
when he can come to Marion, the beautiful 


“City of Elms,” lying peaceful and quiet 
along the banks of the slowly gliding With- 
lacoochee, where the cost of an overcoat may 
be spent for a boat and fishing tackle, or a 
gun and hunting outfit; where the roses make 
fragrant the air from February to December ; 
where the birds carol through our short win- 
ter months as merrily as in June; where he 
can drive a few miles and strike camp on the 
river’s bank—and ere long, in the still dark- 
ness that has lulled to rest Earth’s wide 
realm, come te his ear the soft notes of the 
fox barking on “Br’er Rabbit’s” trail, or, per- 
chance, it may be the wild yell of the cata- 
mount from the depths of a canebrake. And 
with the rising sun, what a concert opens 
upon his ear! What a jubilee greets the new- 
born energies of the world! The joyful notes 
of the birds and the chattering of the squir- 
rels from the tree tops, the splashing of the 
fish from the stream, the quacking of the 
ducks from the marshes, and, rising above this 
ceaseless jargon, at measured intervals, is 
heard the pompous shout of the gobbler, and, as 
if to round out this vocal concert or to make 
burlesque upon it, comes the opening note of a 
hound, as straying from the camp he strikes 
the fresh trail of a deer on the water’s edge 
and heads off down the stream at full ery, 
followed by another and another, yelp upon 
yelp swelling the grand chorus until the pulse 
of the hunter fairly leaps with the delightful 
anticipations of the drive or the chase. 

If this is not music, it is life, it is anima- 
tion, it is the one mysterious antidote for 
stupid languor, for lugubrious dullness or 
for those painful sensations of solitude and 
loneliness that come only to the outcast from 
Nature’s temple. 

Again, tell me not that the people of 
the North are going to any other place to 
spend their winters when our climate is as 
genial, our skies as sunny, our open lands 
full of quail, plenty of turkey, deer, ’coon, 
*possum, with a fox to chase every day in the 
year and hounds plenty to run; when they 
learn our open, sluggish streams, that know 
not ice, are full of fish, and where duck shoot- 
ing is the finest in the world. Ah, no, they 
have already started this way, and you can 
trust the keen Yankee to get next to such a 
proposition and build tourist hotels, buy 
hunting preserves and private winter homes 
right here in this eastern South Carolina, 
known also as the Pee Dee section. 

Marion, S. C. W. D. Johnson. 


[While the above letter may savor of ex- 
travagant praise, FIELD AND STREAM believes 
that anyone has a right to consider his own 
home section the best in the world. Who is 
next ?] 
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DISTANCE NO LONGER COUNTS 


Hap automobiles been in common use forty 
or fifty years ago, imagine how quickly they 
would have been adopted by professional 
buffalo hunters, who by their use could have 
kept in touch with the herds for days at a 
time, pouring lead into their failing ranks 
until a quarter-ton of cartridges were ex- 
pended. The wild horse bands of the South- 
west could have been run to a standstill by 
motor cars, and the troublous redskins of the 
plains regions could have been overtaken and 
“made good” in spite of their regular twelve 
hours’ start of the soldiers in pursuit. It is un- 
fortunately always the case that inventions are 
apparently too long delayed to do the world 
and its inhabitants the greatest possible 
amount of good. On the other hand, there 
are sO many ways in which an automobile 
may be used to advantage by sportsmen that 
it is not worth while worrying over the 
chances our grandfathers missed. The owner 
of a good car has a “cinch” on the best 
shooting and fishing within 100 miles of his 
home. If the country has good roads, he can 
make the round trip and not miss the travel 
time out of his day’s sport. Many of our 
Northwestern sportsmen are equipping them- 
selves with automobiles especially built for 
their comfort, when prairie chicken and wild 
fowl shooting. The modern motor car is a 
devourer of distance, and it is big and roomy 
enough to accommodate yourself and your 
hunting chum, guns, ammunition, decoys, 
lunch and a tent and blankets if you care to 





take them along. A whole lot of us should 
profit by the example of the brace of gunners 
shown in the photograph with their Rambler 
Roadster headed toward distant “goose 
grounds.” Years ago we used to get started 
along about the middle of the night before 
for a day among the geese; but such early 
rising was always disagreeable, and it is no 
longer absolutely necessary—providing we 
adopt modern methods of travel. 





WOOD-DUCKS IN MINNESOTA 


I NOTICED in a recent issue reference to the 
“passing of the wood-duck,” and thought a 
few words as to conditions in this locality 
might prove interesting. This section was 
formerly an immense forest, covering several 
counties, and known as the “Big Woods” of 
southern Minnesota. The rolling timberland 
contains innumerable lakes, ponds and 
sloughs, from a few rods to ten miles or more 
in extent, and is an ideal breeding ground 
for the beautiful wood-duck. Some eight or 
nine years ago these ducks suddenly became 
very scarce—in fact, the sight of a flock, or 
even a single bird, would cause remark. No 
apparent reason could be assigned for this 
scarcity. Thousands of acres of undrained 
lakes and sloughs remained, and an equal area 
of uncut timber gave a great choice of nest 
trees. Wild rice and acorns were abundant, 
and conditions seemed as favorable as ever. 
Still no birds. Then came several rainy sea- 
sons, and the secret was out. As soon as the 
lowlands in heavy timber overflowed, back 
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came the summer ducks in apparently undi- 
minished numbers, and we had as good shoot- 
ing as anyone could wish for. 

Here is an instance of their abundance in 
the fore part of the season: With a com- 
panion, I was fishing near one of these over- 
flowed places separated from the lake by a 
few rods of beach covered with willows. To- 
ward evening the wood-ducks commenced 
dropping into this thicket, and, as the fish 
were not biting, we amused ourselves by 
counting the ducks as they came in. In a 
short time over seventy of this species set- 
tled in a little puddle no larger than a city 
block, and we tired of counting them. These 
ducks were undoubtedly hatched in this vicin- 
ity, as the northern flight (which was also 
good) does not arrive here until about Oc- 
tober 1. 

Bring back former conditions and back come 
the ducks. A. G. Hegman 

Elysian, Minn. 





JUST A QUERY 


I HAVE been reading such glowing accounts 
of bait casting for black bass with the various 
artificial lures that I feel nonplussed and dis- 
heartened at my own experiences. I am a 
pretty fair bait-caster—as I was well tutored 
over twenty years ago—and I have a friend 
who is a marvel with both bait and fly. We 
have both tried the wooden minnows and vari- 
ous other surface and underwater artificial 
baits for the last two years, always giving 
them a good trial on all our trips, and can 
do nothing with them. We have caught a few 
small fish on the underwater minnows, but 
have had no results with any of the surface 
baits. We have both invested pretty heavily 
in the best known lures, but with no tangible 
return for our time and money. I have often 
vainly pounded a pool with the “plugs” and 
then immediately caught fish with the fly or 
natural bait. 

Last fall, while fishing: for large-mouth 
bass in a Virginia lake, I caught three bass 
weighing 14 pounds in half an hour with 
shiners for bait, in precisely the same water 
I had worked over with artificial creations 
unsuccessfully for an hour before. In our 
local waters we have only small-mouth bass, 
and the general consensus of opinion here 
bears out my own experience. Yet I am con- 
tinually reading manifold, divers and sundry 
accounts of unprecedented success reported by 
tyros using wooden minnows and weedless 
surface baits, with short rods with reels below 
the hand grasp, and other remarkable con- 
trivances. Magna est veritas sed rara, which 
means that all fishermen are truthful men. 

Do not interpret the above as a “knock,” | 


am only too anxious to “make good” without 
lugging a minnow pail. I have always been 
fairly successful with the fly, and would pre- 
fer taking a half-dozen pound of fish with the 
fly than a tub filled to the brim in any other 
way; but the bass here only rise to the fly 
under ideal conditions, and such are few with 
long “between times.” Come on, ye that have 
been heavy laden with good luck, and tell me 
why and how! 

Who can give me a few wrinkles in cutting 
pork baits? I have seen them used with ex- 
cellent results in the South. 

How our Northern brothers do malign the 
poor large-mouth! During my boyhood days 
I fished waters where the two basses were 
about equally distributed. I used very light 
tackle in those days, and, barring the fact 
that the large-mouth took the fly more de- 
pendably and exhibited a more powerful ini- 
tial spurt, I could never discriminate between 
the two. However, most of my fishing was 
done in clear mountain streams. 

I went fishing to-day in the Susquehanna 
River. The water was very clear, and in the 
shallows below a large dam I can truthfully 
say I saw hundreds of bass. I determined to 
try only the artificial minnows. I cast rings 
around those bass, but, while they appeared 
interested, they would not strike; one impu- 
dent fellow even gave my rainbow minnow a 
flirt with his tail. Several times I slowly 
reeled in, my minnow surrounded by a cor- 
tege of big black fellows. I worked that place 
for five hours and then gave it up. Then I 
used natural bait and they immediately began 
to strike viciously; but, unfortunately, my 
leave of absence was about over, so I left 
with just enough for supper. I wished to 
give the inanimates just one more good try, 
hence my perseverance, in spite of the fact 
that several of my fellow-fishermen were giv- 
ing me the laugh. 

York, Po. Dr. John Edmund De Hoff 





IN WESTERN ONTARIO 


THat part of Ontario situated between 
Nipigon River and Lake on the east, and the 
Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods on the 
west, contains what is probably the best moose 
hunting anywhere in America. From the 
northern part of Minnesota nearly to the 
southern end of Hudson’s Bay (known as 
James Bay), it is one unbroken solitude of 
primeval forest, lake and stream, interspersed 
here and there with stretches of muskeg and 
rocky ledge—a veritable wilderness, uninhab- 
ited, save by a few Indians (Ojibways), and 
an occasional white or halfbreed trapper, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the rail- 
roads—of which there are two, the Canadian 
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Pacific and the Canadian Northern—where the 
lumberjack plies his vocation. The country, 
as a general rule, being flat and swampy, it is 
an ideal place for the habitation of moose and 
caribou. Whether it is because of the unde- 
sirable characteristics of the country, or be- 
cause they have not yet penetrated so far to 
the Northwest, the common or Virginian deer 
are scarcely ever yet found, and then in widely 
scattered places, chiefly among the hills. 

There is an opinion prevalent among the 
Indians that caribou and red deer cannot, or 
rather will not, live in the same tract of 
country, owing to the pugnacious habits of 
the former. Whether this is so or not, it is 
impossible to say, but certainly the rule (7?) 
seems to hold good in this instance. Where 
the deer are the caribou are not, and vice 
versa. 

Wapiti, or elk, are very rare, being found 
only in the extreme northwestern part of the 
province, and are so difficuit of access that 
they can be secured only at the cost of in- 
finite labor and hardship. The only other 
large game worthy of mention is the black 
bear, and that is found almost everywhere, 
being very plentiful. It is a simple matter 
for any hunter acquainted with their habits 
to kill one. Wolves, too, and foxes are fairly 
plentiful, although the former are very shy 
and seldom seen, except in the depth of winter, 
when they become bolder and often approach 
the habitations, driven, no doubt, by hunger. 
The same might also be said of the Northern 
lynx, they, too, being numerous but difficult 
of approach, though very easy to trap. The 
Northern hare or, as it is sometimes incor- 
rectly called, swamp rabbit, is the principal 
food of both lynx and fox, and an important 
item in the menu of the wolf, although these 
latter animals rely mainly on the moose and 
caribou for their food, running them down in 
the deep snow in the winter, and in the sum- 
mer persistently driving them on, allowing 
the poor fugitive no time for food nor sleep, 
until it falls exhausted. 

The open season for moose and caribou be- 
gins on November 1 north of the Canadian 
Pacific, and south of the same line two wecks 
earlier. Throughout the Rainy River, Thun- 
der Bay and Algoma districts the best hunting 
weather commences about that season, as the 
Indian summer and squaw wintcr take turn 
about, and make the ground just right for 
tracking and deadening noise. Of the feath- 
ered game very little can be said, ducks, part- 
ridge or snipe not being plentiful, taking the 
district as a whole; sometimes large flocks of 
geese pass through, never stopping, however, 
for more than one day. 

Any sportsman wishing to hunt moose or 
caribou in this district should come with a 


plentiful supply of woolen underwear, as the 
sudden changes of temperature will cause a 
lot of inconvenience if any sort of light ma- 
terial is used. I have found, after long ex- 
perience, that the lumberman’s “shoe-pac” 
is the one and only kind of footwear worth 
considering. I mean the kind having gum or 
rubber bottoms and leather uppers. They are 
practically impervious to damp, are noise- 
less, warm and light, and afford a good sup- 
port to the ankle and sole of the foot. Hav- 
ing tried everything else, I find that “shoe- 
pacs” stand in a class by themselves, and I 
feel sure that anyone who has tried them will 
endorse what I say. 

Guides are not an absolute necessity, but 
as a factor of safety and convenience it is 
just as well to hire a few Indians, or at least 
someone who knows the country; then the 
danger of being temporarily lost is eliminated, 
and the hunter can be reasonably sure of 
success. 

In conclusion, I might say that, as far as 
I know, “calling” moose has never been re- 
sorted to in this district. Why, I don’t know, 
but the only method used is still-hunting or 
tracking, and with what success the dozens 
of mounted heads hereabouts can testify. 

Ft. William, Ont. F. BE. Richmond. 


FROM NOVA SCOTIA 


Tuis spring has been one of the best trout 
fishing seasons we have ever had. Several 
friends of mine have made good catches of the 
speckled beauties within two miles of this 
place, many of wnese fish weighing three 
pounds and upwards, actual, not fishermen’s 
weight. Of course, the spring is the better 
season for trouting, but we have gentlemen 
here in the summer who make good catches 
every time they go out. If there are any 
brother sportsmen who would like informa- 
tion in regard to a trip to this locality, if 
they will just drop me a line I will gladly 
tell them all I know. A. W. Shatford. 

Hubbards, N. S. 


S. R. Upexr, of Homosassa, Fla., lays 
claim to having caught the largest fish with 
hook and line that has been landed in this 
section of the state for a number of years. 
Mr. Udell was out for a day’s sport with the 
tarpon. He had landed at False Channel, 
and had not fished long when he got a strike. 
After his captive had made several sullen and 
frantic runs, Mr. Udell realized he had hooked 
a very large shark, and, after two hours of 
fierce battle, succeeded in killing his prize. 
The monster measured nine feet seven inches 
in length and weighed 670 pounds. 
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AN ECHO OF 1812 


THE OLD squirrel-rifle men _ invariably 
dropped deer dead in their tracks first shot, 
because powder and lead cost so much, and 
meat was so necessary, that no chances could 
be taken, and every shot must tell and go 
where they intended it should. Had Boone 
and Crockett and Kenton and others used 
repeating rifles, I wonder if they could have 
“barked” squirrels or shot out the eyes 
thereof. May be, but I doubt it. I think the 
single-shot, patched-ball rifle, coupled with 
other conditions. nided to make these leather- 
clothed ’coonskin- 
hatted frontiersmen, 
who did up the Water- 
loo veterans at New 
Orleans, the marks- 
men they were. And 
even that wonderful 
markmanship at New 
Orleans is echoed and 
re-echoed in the dance 
halls of to-day in Liv- 
erpool, for you may 
hear from the picnic 
dancing pavilions on 
a bank holiday, the 
dancers sing out to 
each other in rhythm 
with the step, “Oh, 
say, have you met 
General Jackson?” 
and back from an- 
other couple comes 
the replying refrain, 
“Oh, yes, we have met 
General Jackson!” 
Explained and ac- 
counted for by the 
fact that when the 
English Waterloo vet- 
erans came home from 
New Orleans, defeated 
and crestfallen, land- 
ing from their con- 
voys, they were guyed 
unmercifully over their defeat, and in no place 
more persistently than in the dance halls of 
Liverpool, where the soldiers went to forget 
the men who, hidden behind cotton bales, sent 
their pea-shaped bullets straight to the eye 
or heart of every redcoat that came within 
range. And so, unconsciously, no doubt, the 
*Arries and ’Arriets of Liverpool to-day sing 
the praises of “Old Hickory” and his men 
behind the guns, who made so many of 
Wellington’s veterans of the “thin red line” 
bite the dust (or mud) on the marshy fields 
of Louisiana by the sea. 

Point Loma, Cal. 


Photo by F. F. Sornberger 


Charles Cristadoro. 
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RAISING TROUT FOR MARKET 


To THOSE interested in fish, especially trout, 
a trout hatchery affords much worthy of note. 
At Lomira, Wis., the Crystal Springs brook 
trout hatchery is making a specialty of rais- 
ing brook trout for commercial purposes. Here 
the various stages of growth, from the spawn 
or egg to the dinner-table size, can be studied. 

The hatchery is very fortunately located 
for the purpose. Cold, quick-running spring 
water of great purity continually flows 
through the hatchery and into a series of 
five artificial lakes. The lakes are also fed 
by many springs. The 
temperature of the 
water is a very im- 
portant factor in the 
raising of brook trout. 
A number of attempts 
have been made to 
stock brooks in this 
part of the country, 
but, owing to the high 
temperature of the 
water, the trout did 
not survive. 

The hatchery build- 
ing has a_ concrete 
flooring, over which 
the water from the 
springs is made to 
flow. Here the water 
is only four to five 
inches in depth. In 
the fall the spawn is 
stripped or extracted 
by hand from the 
large trout, each of 
these fish producing 
from 200 to 2,000 
eggs. These eggs are 
placed on fine woven 
screens, forming the 
bottom of elongated 
boxes, which are then 
placed in specially 
prepared trenches in 
the cement flooring, and the water is al- 
lowed to flow through them and over the 
spawn for seventy-five days. The spawn 


hatch in that time and the little, scale- 
less trout, one-eighth of an inch long 


and as thin as a needle, drop through the 
screens into the water below. The little trout- 
lets are now fed regularly with very finely 
grated calves’ liver, and they soon show signs 
of growth. After a certain number of days 
these thousands of little fish swim into a 
small pond connected with the hatchery. 
This playground for the young is completely 
covered with wire netting, as protection 

















GAME PRESERVE AND KENNEL 


against birds that are especially —. 
fond of young trout. 

When young trout have been fed 
for about four months in this pond, 
they are made to swim up a brook 
into one of the five lakes before 
mentioned. These lakes are con- 
nected with each other by brooks, 
and each lake lies several feet 
higher than the next. Since the 
large trout eat smaller trout, and 
also the spawn, all the trout of 
one size and age are kept in one 
lake. Thus the different lakes are 
taken up by trout of various ages. 
In the lakes, the trout are no 
longer fed, but get their food from 
natural sources. The fish are all 
healthy and thriving, and at pres- 
ent there are speckled beauties 
weighing two and one-half to three 
pounds that can be seen as they 
flip out of the cool water after a fly—surely 
a most tempting sight for any angler. 

When these trout are sixteen months old 
they weigh one-quarter of a pound, and at 
this weight they are considered ready for the 
Eastern markets, where they are served at 
restaurants, taking the place of carp, that 
heretofore, owing to the scarcity of trout, have 
been served and eaten as such. One million 
trout in one year can be raised at this place, 
as the facilities are the best. 

H. Fricke 

Lomira, Wis. 


GAME PRESERVE AND KENNEL 


THE late decision of the superior court of 
Pennsylvania in the Foster case, which practi- 
cally stops all fishing by the public in eastern 
Pennsylvania, except in the waters of the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware, naturally directs the 
thoughts of the sportsman to where shall his 
fishing be done in the future? The various 
trespass laws, and the growing disposition of 





MYRTLE ROCK 





WANGUN FALLS 


the landowners to enforce them, make the 
shooting problem as serious a one as the fish- 
ing, and the only solution seems to be in the 
clubs and preserves rapidly being formed 
through the state. 

In this connection my attention has been 
drawn to the Clemo Hunting and Fishing 
Club, located in Hoadleys, Wayne County, 
Pa., as being one which furnishes the man 
of moderate means a suitable place to shoot 
and fish, comfortably and unmolested. The 
club leases from the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany the shooting and fishing rights on about 
7,000 acres of forest land, as good grouse and 
woodcock cover as the state affords; through 
the tract runs for about three miles Wangun 
Creek, a natural mountain trout stream, also 
lately stocked. At Wangun Falls it empties 
into Middle Creek, a much larger stream, 
which continues several miles further on the 
property. Adjoining the preserve the club 
owns a farm, where the warden resides and 
where the members are comfortably housed 
and fed at a very reasonable cost. 

On the farm is located the Clemo Kennels 
(L. J. Beecher, owner), which comprises some 
high-class shooting and show dogs. Imported 
Myrtle Rock, heading the kennel, is a finely 
broken shooting dog, a winner on the bench 
both in England and this country, and a pro- 
ducer of bench winners. Mr. Beecher has 
lately bred him to several prize-winning Mall- 
wyd Sirdar matrons, owned by the kennel, and 
much is expected from the produce. Second 
to Myrtle Rock comes Clemo Pride, a prize- 
winning son of Ch. Mallwyd Sirdar, also well 
broken, and a beautiful young dog. Heading 
the list of matrons is Locksley Tip, a descend- 
ant of Ch. Cincinnatus Pride and the noted 
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Locksley strain. She, like all the Clemo dogs, 
is broken, and has produced such winners as 
Clemo Pride, Clemo Blue Bell (first New 
York puppy, 1908), Clemo Sparkle (first 
Scranton puppy), Clemo Chief (second ditto), 
and other good ones not yet shown. Clemo 
Blue Bell and Clemo Sparkle, both daughters 
of Ch. Mallwyd Sirdar, are two beauties, both 
of which won first in the puppy classes and 
which are expected to go much higher as they 
get more age. Besides the ones mentioned 
there are a number of others of the same 
breeding, good lookers, which are _ being 
trained for this season’s work. Many people 
have claimed that the bench-show strains of 
setters were not workers; perhaps some are 
not, but any having such opinions should see 
the sons and daughters of Ch, Mallwyd Sir- 
dar, owned by this kennel and in this vicin- 
ity, perform on game; they are stylish, fast 
enough, enduring, and take to hunting like 
a duck to water. It is the aim of the Clemo 
Kennels to breed the best and handsomest 
gentlemen’s shooting dogs possible and from 
present prospects the. produce of Myrtle Rock 
and the Sirdar matrons will fill the bili. 
A Sportsman. 


NEW BOOKS 
(The books noticed in this department will 


be supplied by “Field and Stream” upon re- 
ceipt of publisher’s advertised price.) 


CapTaIn Love. By Theodore Roberts. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. It is restful, in the 
present age of rush and clamor, to read of 
the good old days when people lazily trav- 
eled by stage and arrived at their destination 
in the fullness of time—always providing they 
were permitted by highwaymen. The pictur- 
esque “gentlemen of the road” took toll of 
whoever they pleased, and were not overly 
gentle in the manner of their collecting— 
some of their victims escaping less easily than 
the hero of this story, who merely suffered a 
eracked skull and a few months’ loss of mem- 
ory. The book deals with the occurrences of 
these few months. From June until January 
much may be accomplished, if one is capable 
and urged to his best endeavors, and in those 
days breeding, spirit and courage counted 
more than now. A summer afternoon could 
be worse spent than in reading how this young 
gallant, finding himself bereft of money, 
clothes, friends, and even of name, bestirred 
himself like a good man and true, and appro- 
priated whatever his need required. Price, 
$1.50. 

THE MAN oF YESTERDAY. By Mary Holland 
Kinkaid. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
The admission of Oklahoma to statehood 
meant the overthrowing of tribal rule, and 


unquestionably much of injustice to the In- 
dian residents, who were guaranteed posses- 
sion of the country “as long as water runs 
and grass grows.” The white man’s side of 
the story has been told in the public press 
during the years of agitation to wrest from 
the aborigines these last few acres of an es- 
tate once as long and broad as the continent. 
Opposition to the measure has been credited 
to Indian ignorance, obstinacy and conserv- 
atism, forgetting that there can actually be 
just argument against the white man’s taking 
what he fancies. The story deals with pres- 
ent-day conditions. As a love romance, it is 
of thrilling interest—few better have appeared 
in a decade—but its greater value is because 
of its fair presentation of historical facts that 
Americans as a people will not care to dwell 
upon a century hence. Price, $1.50; postage 
additional. 

THE Sportine Rirte. The Shooting of Big 
and Little Game. By Walter Winans. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. A magnificently 
gotten up book, by an author who has earned 
for himself an international reputation as an 
authority on rifle and revolver shooting. In 
his writings he is always practical and has a 
purpose in view—which in the present in- 
stance is hinted in the second paragraph of 
his preface: “One sees rifle clubs, both minia- 
ture and for full charges, springing up all 
over England, but on looking at the cuts of 
these ranges in the illustrated papers, all the 
members are seen lying down to shoot, even 
when the target is only a few yards off.” Such 
practice makes no man a successful game shot, 
and he who persists in it is not only handi- 
capped, but often imperiled thereby when he 
encounters big game. A skill at snapshooting 
is not as essential to the rifleman as to him 
who wields the choke-bore on flying birds, but 
certainly he must be able to shoot on the in- 
stant and without artificial rest. Mr. Winans 
deals with different classes of hunting rifles, 
with ammunition and sights, and with target 
shooting, but more largely with shooting 
game, large and small, as practiced in Euro- 
pean preserves. The information conveyed 
will apply as well to the use of the rifle on 
game in our own country, since success de- 
pends largely upon a wise selection of arm 
and ammunition, upon “holding” right and 
“pulling” at the proper instant. The book 
contains 217 large 8vo pages, and is lavishly 
illustrated with halftones. Price, $5.00 net. 





FIELD AND STREAM solicits news and notes 
from the game fields and angling waters. 
Sportsmen know the sort of information that 
other sportsmen will appreciate. If you are 
pleased with the magazine as it is, prove 
your liking by helping to make it still better. 
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The time was once when a monthly publi- 
cation might aspire and profess to furnish 
news to its readers, and 
THE NEWS OF quite as fresh as it could 
YESTERDAY be obtained from other 
sources. This was years 
ago, before the daily newspaper had become a 
household necessity in city and town, and an 
obtainable luxury anywhere with in a half- 
dozen miles of the crossroads post-office. Also 
before every little county seat weekly had ar- 
ranged for a “ready print” side, giving the 
news of the world condensed in brief para- 
graphs by trained journalists. Nowadays im- 
portant events in lands beyond the seas are 
the common talk of our cities six hours after 
their occurrence, and another six hours carry 
the tidings wherever there is railroad, tele- 
graph or telephone service. Americans are 
great readers, believe in keeping well informed 
of current events, and are given the best of 
service by publishers generally, aided and 
abetted by Uncle Sam’s most admirable postal 
department. Most of them are magazine read- 
ers, but not because of a hope that the month- 
ly publication may by chance “scoop” news 
the weeklies and dailies have missed. Maga- 
zines, literary or technical, are in demand 
purely as mediums of information or enter- 
tainment. They review and comment upon 
current events, taking it for granted—and 
quite safely—that their readers are long 
since “posted” upon the facts discussed; but 
it is wholly without their province to pose as 
news venders. Such a misuse of space would 
be resented by the intelligent reader. 
” * « 
It may editorially be assumed, therefore, 
that our readers are informed as to the re- 
sults in the recent 
SUSTAINING OUR Olympic Games, and 
REPUTATION that they fully appre- 
ciate the wonderful 
showing made by Americans against the 












picked representatives of other countries. It 
was hardly to be expected that one nation 
would win a majority of all the honors. We 
were hopeful that our athletes would give a 
good account of themselves, but there are 
runners and swimmers, shot-putters and dis- 
cus-throwers in other lands. England was 
scouring her provinces for men competent to 
hold in check the threatened American in- 
vasion, and athletic sports of all kinds lie 
close to the British heart. But it would have 
been hard to convince an American that our 
riflemen would return to us emptyhanded. 
Some way, and without any particularly valid 
reason, the grooved barrel is considered to be 
distinctively American. It is not ours by 
right of invention, but Americans were a bit 
quicker than other people to recognize the 
superiority of rifled firearms, and we have 
used them in sport and warfare to pretty good 
advantage ever since. Our inventors and me- 
chanics have done considerably more than 
those of any other country in improving the 
rifle to its present high stage of perfection, 
and as the arm has been bettered in conveni- 
ence and efficiency, American riflemen have 
grown in skill, and proportionately in renown. 
At long range work our only dangerous rivals 
have been found in England and Canada, for 
the marksmen of continental Europe, military 
and civilian, have contented themselves with 
striving after extreme accuracy at the shorter 
distances. In the Olympic match the best our 
representatives could do was to hold their own’ 
at the nearby targets, but at longer range the 
American, British and Canadian teams crept 
steadily to the front, and thereafter easily 
held their lead. The aggregate score of the 
American team was 2,531, leading the British 
and Canadian teams by thirty-five and ninety- 
two points, respectively. It was only natural 
that the vanquished teams should term this a 
victory for American arms and ammunition, 
but a share of the credit belongs to the men 
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behind the guns. Again, in the four-man team 
revolver match—shot under bad weather con- 
ditions, and nearly all the Continental shots 
using longer barrels than are permitted in 
competitions here, and hair triggers as well— 
America scored a total of 1,914, Belgium and 
England following closest with 1,868 and 1,816 
points. It will be noted that in neither match 
was the margin of victory broad enough to 
justify our marksmen in dispensing with prac- 
tice for future competitions. It may be sug- 
gested, too, that American riflemen can, with 


advantage, give a bit more of their attention 
to short range work, while jealously guarding 


the laurels won at, and up to, one thousand 
yards. It is a fact, though not generally rec- 
ognized as such, that Americans are taking 
less interest than they once did in rifle shoot- 
ing. The burden of sustaining our reputation 
as a nation of sharpshooters has been shifted 
to military shoulders—and service rifles are 
designed for centering a human target at ex- 
treme ranges. Civilian rifle clubs in cities 
and towns show small increase in numbers or 
in membership, and the old-time “country 


shootin’ match” has become a thing of the 
past. Our rifle manufacturers are not idle, 


their goods are selling extensively in the home 
markets, and it is a safe guess that the pur- 
chasers possess considerable skill in bullseye 
finding; but we rarely see them assemble in 
competition. There must be a reason for this 
slackening of interest in rifle shooting, but 
where shall we seek for it? 
* a 
A few weeks ago there was a gathering of 
amateur and professional trapshooters at the 
annual Grand Ameri- 
ENCOURAGBS RIFLE can Handicap. They 
PRACTICE came from ail parts of 
the country, regardless 
and, as usual, several days were 
occupied in deciding the various events, the 
principal of which had 331 entries. As usual, 
too, the man who could not average nine 
breaks out of ten.targets had small chance 
of figuring in the division of honors and 
prizes. There was no lack of self-confident 
competitors, even under such hard conditions, 
for the entire country has become a vast train- 
ing school for trapshooters, with gun clubs 
wherever you go, and interest in the sport 
growing by leaps and bounds. The shotgun 
has gained popularity at the expense of the 
rifle. To account for this fact in its turn, it 
suffices to point out the present lack of game 
that may be better killed with a rifle than 
with a shotgun. Our forefathers worked and 
slept with the old long-barreled muzzle-loader 
convenient to hand, prided themselves upon 
the ability to “shoot as close as the next 
man,” and were ready at any time to meet 


of distance, 
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all comers at game or target. The average 
sportsman of to-day owns one or more rifles 
for use upon especial occasions, but better 
knows his comparative skill with the shotgun 
because he uses that arm most frequently. 
\when the shooting fever comes upon him in 
the season of no hunting, he feels that he 
might make a fairly creditable showing in 
competition with his brethren of the choke- 
bore, breaks a few targets in his first match, 
and surrenders, a willing captive, to the 
charm of the new sport. So it chances that 
Americans, save for the constancy and am- 
bition of a comparatively few individuals, are 
in a fair way to forfeit their old-time suprem- 
acy with the grooved barrel. Steps should be 
taken to revive the popularity of rifle shoot- 
ing, especially by the formation of clubs for 
outdoor range work at 100 and 200 yards, 
Gallery practice is but little more helpful as 
a practical training for the “real thing” than 
acquaintance with ping-pong would prove toa 
lawn tennis player. Shoot in “the open,” at 
all distances, and often. 

” * * 

From British Columbia comes tidings of a 

forest fire, started, no one knows how, which 

has swept over many 
WATCH YOUR square miles of territory, 
CAMP-FIRES destroying hundreds of 

human lives and property 
worth millions of dollars. Conflagrations as 
disastrous have occurred in years past in 
Minnesota, Michigan, and others of our pine 
states, and more than once have originated 
from the carelessness of some camper, who 
knew better than to start a fire in the dead 
and tinder-like “needles”—carpeting the earth 
many inches deep, with everywhere resinous 
twigs and branches ready to kindle at the 
slightest touch of flame. A fire in a hardwood 
forest is hard enough to get under control and 
may cause great loss, but a pineries fire, its 
front miles in width, and sweeping everything 
consumable from its path, is something that 
no sane man would care to see—much less, 
confess to the guilt of starting. It is through 
lack of forethought in the builder that camp 
fires are a source of danger. Clear all dead 
leaves and other débris from the spot where 
the fire is to be built, and for several feet om 
every side. If a gale rises and threatens to 
seatter the embers, cover them with dirt, if 
you do not wish to extinguish the fire alto 
gether—and see that every coal is dead before 
leaving the camp without a watcher. It is 
better to rebuild a fire occasionally than t0 
start one that an army of men could no 
check. In seeking your own pleasure be re 
gardful of others, so you may fare homeward 
without regrets save that your vacation out 
ing ended all too soon. 
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The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning 
the best equipment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections 
with manufacturers or dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are 
endorsed by us as worthy of purchase and use. We especially request manufac- 
turers of new or improved goods to submit their claims for them to our notice. 
If in our judgment the articles are deserving—and in such cases only—they will 











THE COUNTRY GUNSMITH 


HE Is not so numerous as in earlier days, 
but he had a “cinch” while it lasted. I re- 
member one—his name was Wallace and he 
was a good shot and a good fellow—who 
thirty-two years ago enjoyed the confidence, 
and nearly all the spending money, of the boys 
in Pella, lowa. There was game in the Hawk- 
eye State at that day and time; moreover, 
the little towns were taking the trapshooting 
fever, and we had a 10-bird match regularly 
every Saturday if live pigeons were obtain- 
able. Sam Taylor, a wealthy, retired farmer, 
was about the largest pigeon breeder in town, 
and the shoots were held near his barn, to 
which the birds we missed would return. In 
consequence we sometimes bought and paid 
for the same bird several times over, and | 
can recall one in particular—snow white ex- 
cept a couple of black feathers in a wing— 
which safely dodged shot once a week during 
an entire winter. But I started to tell you 
about the gunsmith. 

Breech-loading shotguns were not overly 
numerous in 1876, and the few we had were 
principally of foreign make. No two alike 
in appearance or lockwork, and the same was 
true of our muzzle-loaders, shotguns and 
rifles. If a mainspring broke or a screw was 
lost, there was no such thing as getting a 
duplicate at the nearest sporting goods store. 
In fact, every grocery or hardware store 
handled a share of the sporting goods trade 
to the extent of selling powder, shot, caps, 
bar lead, fishhooks and lines. If a firearm 


went wrong, the only thing was to “Go to 
Wallace—he’ll fix it.’ And Wallace knew 
how to charge for small jobs. He never had 
an assistant; so that, if we were in a hurry, 
the thing to do was to pitch in and help— 
gratis. Of course we couldn’t do gunsmith- 
ing, but there were other jobs which Wallace 
would have to neglect to attend to our own, 
unless we took them off his hands. We 
wouldn’t have minded this so much if his work 
had been always reliable; but he was unfor- 
tunately weak on tempe::::y springs, and 
though he would cheerfully do over his bad 
jobs, we had again the duty of making his 
kindness possible by more or less hard work. 

Nowadays every town has some man or boy 
with a mania for studying gun catalogues, 
who knows the address of every manufacturer 
of shotgun, or rifle, or revolver; can name 
any part of action or lockwork off-hand and 
tell you its cost, and who will write for and 
secure a duplicate of any broken part—vir- 
tually “while you wait.” This is easy 
enough, now that every reputable make of 
firearm is built on the interchangeable-part 
plan. Twenty cents will procure such a spring 
as Wallace used to charge a dollar for, and it 
will fit and do the work when you get it. The 
serews we paid a quarter for are now about 
eight cents each. Every man who lives within 
reach of a post office may be his own gun- 
smith, and his repair work will be done 
promptly—always providing he keeps his li- 
brary of gun catalogues up-to-date. 

Walter Templeton 





Wichita, Kansas. 
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A NEW COLT REVOLVER 


OuR READERS will no doubt welcome the 
news that the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co. is preparing to place on the market what 
it beliéves to be the nearest to prefection for 
an “all around” revolver of anything hereto- 
fore offered. Many sportsmen desire a re- 
volver that shoots a powerful cartridge but 
do not wish a heavy weapon; they desire ex- 
treme accuracy, yet do not care for a fine tar- 
get arm, but rather prefer a revolver for camp 
or outing trips or home protection that will 
stand hard usage. They wish something 
larger than a small pocket arm with its 
limited range, in fact a “full-sized gun” that 
ean be carried in a holster. For this pur- 
pose the familiar army revolver has long been 
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popular and has served its 

purpose well, but there has 

been a demand for some 

thing that, while retaining 

the good features of this 

model, would have some 

improvements that would make it the ideal 
general service revolver. The new Colt, desig- 
nated as the “Army Special,” is the result of 
careful consideration of many suggestions of- 
fered by expert shooters and the desire on the 
part of the manufacturer to meet the demand 
for an arm that retains all the good features 
of the well-known “New Army” and “New 
Navy” (which it supersedes) and includes 
many improvements that will appeal to the 
eritical revolver user. 

Colt revolvers have always been noted for 
their simplicity and durability, and the rad- 
ical change in the limb work (or action) of 
the new “Army Special” has been made with 
a view of eliminating small and delicate parts 
liable to cause annoyance through breakage 
and yet give opportunity for as fine adjust- 
ment to a smooth, even pull as may be had on 
a target arm. 

During the past few years nearly every 
revolver manufacturer has devised some form 
of safety lock, in the attempt to prevent acci- 
dental discharge should the revolver be drop- 
ped. Without adding complication to the 
mechanism, the Colt “Army Special” is pro- 
vided with the time-tested Colt positive lock— 
a veritable bar to accident—so arranged be- 
tween the face of the hammer and the frame 
that it operates automatically only when the 
trigger is pulled, at all other times preventing 
the firing-pin from coming in contact with 
the cartridge primer and absolutely prevent- 
ing accidental discharge. In the old days 


men usually carried a revolver with the ham- 
mer opposite an empty chamber, but with this 
improved device there is no danger of the arm 
being discharged should it fall to the ground 
or the hammer be struck, as a solid bar of 
steel blocks the action and is only released by 
pulling the trigger in the act of firing. 

The question of perfect alignment of cylin- 
der and barrel is one that has been discussed 
by shooting cranks to a very fine point. With 
the careful gauge testing to which all Colt 
revolvers are subjected, there is little liability 
of trouble on this point, but a noteworthy 
change in the new arm lies in having the cyl- 
inder revolve to the right so that the act of 
cocking the piece binds the crane securely in 
correct position, and with the hand and bolt 
(which revolve and lock the cylinder) work- 

ing simultaneously but in op- 
posite directions, the cylinder 
is in perfect alignment with 
the barrel when the arm is 
cocked and ready to shoot. 
The forward end of cylinder 
chamber is made to fit the 
bullet snugly but the shoulder 
is now tapered, thus doing 
away with much of the dif- 
ficulty in cleaning. The firing- 
pin is of the loose-nose va- 
riety, permitting of a reduced 
opening in the recoil-plate and a more di- 
rect centered blow to the primer, and also 
obviating the trouble sometimes caused by an 
arm becoming “jammed” through a punctured 
primer or “blowback.” <A latch of new design 
adds to the comfort of the well-known Colt 
full grip, especially with those who use the 
target shooter’s hold with thumb extended 
alongside the frame. Stocks of new and at- 
tractive design and slight modification in 
general outline give the new arm a most sym- 
metrical and pleasing appearance. 

The “Army Special” is adapted for the pop- 
ular .32-20 rifle cartridge; also the .38 Colt, 
U. S. service and S. & W. special cartridges, 
with full, mid-range or gallery loads, with 
either solid or hollow-base bullets, and like 
all Colt revolvers is fully guaranteed for use 
with standard factory-loaded ammunition, 
either black or smokeless powder. 


LABOR or expense is not spared by the 
makers of the A. H. Fox gun in pursuance 
of their ambition to make it “the finest in 
the world.” How well they have succeeded 
is left for the sportsmen of the world to de- 
cide, but if one may judge from the beautiful 
illustrations in the latest catalogue, these 
guns leave little to be wished in the way of 
excellence of design and finish. From the “F 
Grade,” listing at $500, down to the cheapest, 
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which sells for one-tenth that price, these 
guns are all beautful in design, well made 
from the best materials, and in all respects 
serviceable. The mechanism is simple and of 
few parts, coiled springs to actuate the ham- 
mer, ejector and locking lever, and a heavy, 
tapered rotary bolt locks through the extension 
rib, fastenifig the barrels securely to the frame. 
The barrels on all grades are of genuine 
Krupp fluid steel, of different quality accord- 
ing to price of gun. Made in 12-inch gauge 
only; barrels 26 to 32 inches; 6 3-4 to 8 
pounds’ weight. Secure a copy of this cata- 
logue from the A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A SpiraL coil hoop is the new idea utilized 
in the Boss landing net, here illustrated, 
greatly adding to convenience in carrying. To 
adjust for use unscrew the handle, relax the 
spiral to the last coil, and draw down small 
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enough to permit slipping the net clear around 
in position; then open and lock the end. To 
close, it is necessary only to draw the coil 
small enough to slip net to one side; then coil 
and lock. A very simple and handy device. 
Made by the Boss Net Co., 147 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago. 


WE GIVE a cut of a newly designed boot 
ealled the “Booté Sauvage,” made by the 
Gokey Shoe Company. This “Booté Sauvage” 
is made like a moccasin bottom, the vamp 
extending under the sole in one piece. The 
sole is sewed to the vamp through and 
through by hand before the top is attached. 
The vamp is of “bull moose,” the top of light 
weight “brown moose.” The sole is of rock 
oak and can be hob-nailed (the nails being 
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riveted) before the sole is attached to the 
upper. The heel is made any height desired, 
as is also the length of the leg. The makers 
of this boot recommend 

it for the following feat- 

ures: Under all conditions 

it pulls on and off easily; 

any number or weight of 

socks can be worn, as the 

boot can be adjusted at the 

instep to suit and will not 

slip at the heel; the leg is 

of light material and, while 

protecting the wearer from 

water and briars, is loose 

and will not bind 

the muscles or 

cause excessive per- 

spiration, and will 

not fall down, as 

the top is also adjusted witn a buckle. But 
the greatest merit the boot has is that it 
leaves the ankle free to move without being 
in any way bound, which makes it desirable 
for canoeing. The “Booté” is of light weight 
and yet will stand hard usage and is water- 
proofed by their special process. This boot 
is designed from the boots usually worn by 
Hudson Bay Company’s hunters and trappers. 
Write the Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Company, 4th 
Street, Jamestown, N. Y. and they will send 
you their shoe book, showing their sporting 
and hunting boots. 


LIGHTNESS is desirable in an automatic 
pocket pistol, and the Clement Model 1908 
weighs in its .25 caliber but 14 ounces. It is 
the only automatic pistol of so small caliber 
now on the American market. The total 
length of arm is but 4 1-2 inches, barrel 
length 2 inches; yet the remarkable little 
weapon gives a velocity of 1,010 feet per sec- 
ond and a pentration of six 7-8 inch boards. 
It is also made for the regular .32 rimless 


cartridge, and in this caliber weighs 20 
ounces, length 6 inces over all. It will be 
noted that the position and shape of the grip 
insures steady holding. The arm is hammer- 
less, has a positive safety, and shows the 
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highest quality of material and workmanship. 
The Connor & Gorham Co., Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, has the exclusive agency for 
America, and we agree with them in the state- 
ment that this light, handy and effective pis- 
tol should achieve popularity on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


SOMETHING more than twelve years ago 
Wilson’s Kamp Kook’s Kit was patented and 
at once became deservedly popular among 
sportsmen, as it included 
everything required for cook- 
ing and eating out-of-doors, 
and all packed in a space of 
14 1-2 x 10 1-2 x 8 inches, 
with a total weight of 
twenty pounds. This includ- 
ed fifty-four pieces—boilers, 
bakers, pans, coffee-pot, cups, 
plates, knives and forks and 
spoons and all other necessary implements 
and tableware, with a lantern thrown in for 
good measure. Many thousands of these kits 
have been sold to campers, and larger sizes 
are in common use in the U. S. army. The 
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iron grating in which all is packed—and 


locked for shipment—serves admirably as a 
fire-jack or camp cook stove. This is but one 
of many articles and devices of great value 
to hunters, fishermen and campers, which are 
manufactured by F. Cortez Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. They issue a catalogue of sheet 
metal outing goods that will well repay exam- 
ination. 


Wirnovt doubt the practical value of a gun 
cabinet is not generally appreciated. A high- 
grade gun deserves to be considered a work of 
art worthy of the most painstaking care, but 
the treatment ordinarily given it is not calcu- 
lated to preserve its “newness” and beauty. 
After a few weeks of standing around in cor- 
ners, even though partially protected by a 
ease, dust and rust, scratches and dents, a 
general disreputability of appearance, war- 
rants the owner in giving it a still smaller 
share of attention, and presently it is stowed 
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out of sight and forgotten until the hunting 
season again arrives. Such an arm, as it 
leaves the makers’ hands, is an acceptable or- 
nament for any room, and will show to the 
best advantage in a cabinet of artistic design 


and finish, such as are made by the West End 
Furniture Co., Williamsport, Pa. We illus- 
trate here one of the several styles of cabinets 
made by this company. The No. 40 cabinet 
is built of solid oak, selected quartered oak 
front, plain mission finish. The popularity 
of weathered oak furniture is too well known 
to require comment. This cabinet has double 
thickness glass in door, and the fittings are 
of old brass, hand wrought and of special de- 
sign. The two panel doors and the lattice 
work over the glass door add much to the 
beauty of the cabinet. The guns are always 
in sight and always secure from meddling 
hands, as everything is under lock. The ten 
small drawers inside are intended for ammu- 
nition, tackle and tools, while the larger 
drawers in the bottom are suitable for storing 
hunting suits, footwear and other duffle. As 
stated, the company has other styles to suit 
purchasers. Descriptive catalogues will be 
furnished upon application. 


Most of us know how to get a camping 
outfit into the woods by wagon, pack-horse or 
canoe; but if we are to be wholly self-depend- 
ent and rely upon our own powers of locomo- 
tion and “tote-omotion—as Unkel David 
might or might not call it—it is likely that 
there are few who know how the bulkiest and 
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heaviest load may be easiest carried. The 
aborigines of nearly every land have solved 
this problem in the same way. The head 
strap is as commonly used in Africa and other 
eross-seas countries as by our own Indians— 
the right place for the load is well up 
on the shoulders, and it must be fas- 
tened there beyond possibility of slip- 
ping. It is almost incredible how 
great a weight may be carried upon 
one’s back with comparative ease and 
comfort. But in order to pack a 
heavy load successfully it is neces- 
sary that the weight be so evenly 
distributed that every muscle in- 
volved receives only its proper share of the 
burden. And then again, the pack must be 
so designed that perfect freedom of the arms 
and hips is afforded, and the harness so con- 
structed that side slipping and chafing will 
not occur even upon the roughest trails. The 
Gardiner Waterproof Pack is one of the latest 
devices introduced by the Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., 57 Reade St., New York City. The 
design has been prefected after much careful 
study and experiment, and those who have 
used it, pronounce it the most perfect pack 
yet devised. It fits close to the shoulders 


and tight against the hips. Brass D-rings 
are hand sewed along both sides and bottom 
of the pack, through which thongs may be 
laced to hold extra duffle, game, ete. A spe- 
cial strap on the back of the pack holds the 
axe, and rings are provided for tump line 
which may be used if desired. The weight 
is but four pounds, and the pack is very 
strongly made of heavy waterproof duck re- 
inforced with chrome tan leather at points of 
greatest strain. 


Tue Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 


pany, of Worcester, Mass., the enterpris- 
ing and progressive manufacturers of guns 
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and revolvers, have come to the front once 
more with a new model 3-piece single gun. 
During their thirty-six years’ manufacturing 
experience this concern has gained the confi- 
dence of the public, not only because of qual- 
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ity and dependability, but because of the many 
improvements resulting from the care and 
thought devoted to firearms manufacturing. 
The new model 1908 3-piece gun which they 
now have ready for the trade, is taken down 
in the same manner as a double barrel gun 
by pulling off the snap fore-end and then un- 
hooking the barrel from the frame. With 
the exception of the take-down mechanism the 
details and lines of the gun are identical with 
the well known model 1900. The use of coil 
main and locking-bolt springs reduces the 
liability of breakage to a minimum, and by 
using a short wire or pin to hold the main- 
spring under compression, the mainspring and 
mainspring guide can be removed readily 
without any special tool, and as readily re- 
placed. This method is fully covered by pat- 
ents and is found in all H. & R. guns. The 
new gun is made in 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges. 


In the May issue appeared a detailed de- 
scription of the camp coffee percolator made 
by the International Silver Company, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 
For the benefit of the camper who does not 
drink coffee, and to make this remarkably 
popular camp implement perfect, it now in- 
cludes a tea-pot of the same fine material 
and finish of the percolator, which nests 
snugly within it, having its own bail and 
carrying handle. It is thus a combination of 
coffee-pot and tea-pot, each separate and dis- 
tinct except for convenience of crating and 
transportation. We know of nothing more 
valuable for those who are accustomed to 
having good coffee and tea at home, and dis- 
like to drink the black, druggy, unappetizing 
and often injurious preparations so generally 
offered them in camp. 


AFTER enjoying every article you provide 
in your columns—to say nothing of the ad- 
vertisements, which appeal so strongly to 
every sportsman—there comes a feeling that 
many of your readers, like myself, would en- 
joy reading the opinions of others on rifle 
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and revolver shooting. Within the past few 
years there has been a wonderful growth of 
interest in scientific rifle shooting, and ex- 
perts with the revolver have been developed 
all over the country. Our big game has all 
but disappeared, and those who love the rifle 
must perforce shoot at inanimate targets, un- 
less fortunate enough to possess time and 
money to devote to visiting more favored 
regions. I am sure that articles relating to 
the theoretical and practical use of the rifle 
and revolver would be greatly appreciated by 
the readers of Fretp AND STREAM, among 
whom there must be many capable of such 
contributions. 8. J. Fort. 
Ellicott City, Md. 


SpoRTSMEN who are ambitious to attain 
accuracy with the single bullet, rather than 
with a handful of shot, will likely be inter- 
ested in the trap here illustrated, which was 
recently invented by P. J. Hindmarsh, a 
Nebraska rifleman, with a view to putting 
rifle and revolver shooting on a competitive 
basis, and which has already received the un- 
qualified endorsement of Topperwein Akard, 





Hardy and other leading rifle experts. The 
trap is actuated by the marksman’s foot as 
he stands in firing position, and automatically 
reloads and sets itself. The target is a 1 5-8 
inch composition ball, which gives out a cloud 
of red smoke when hit by a bullet. Here is 
virtually a new branch of sport in which the 
individual shooter can find enjoyment at any 
time, independent of assistants. Write for 
descriptive circulars to, the Rifle Trap Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


WHILE the rod and gun has each its proper 
season of usefulness, the canoe and motor 
boat are of prime importance in the pursuit 
of sport with both, except during the few 
weeks of midwinter during which lakes and 
streams are locked with ice. In a country as 
great as our own, and covering so many de- 
grees of latitude, there can be no general 


FIELD AND STREAM 


frigid spell; in many of the Southern states 
boating continues throughout every month of 
the year, and the chug-chug of gasoline en- 
gines awakens the December woods along hun- 
dreds of wilderness streams. Many sports- 
men are building their own motor boats now- 
adays, or installing motors in craft they 
already have. Such an undertaking is not so 
difficult as it looks at first glance—much de- 
pends on selection of a motor. The Thrall- 
Fishback Motor Co., 49 Fort Street, E., De- 
troit, Mich., has a 3 H. P. motor that it de- 
sires sportsmen to know about, and a postal 
card request will secure a descriptive cata- 
logue by return mail. 


Tue Rapid Loader—a finger device for 
holding two loaded shells in readiness for 
instant insertion in the chambers of a double 
gun—was given a notice in this department 
upon its appearance, something over a year 
ago. It has taken well with sportsmen, and 
the manufacturers are in receipt of many 
letters from all parts of the world where the 
loaders have found their way. As example 

of their common 

tenor, the follow- 

ing is from a well- 

known sportsman- 

Siauthor, J. C. 

French, M.D., Still- 
water, Okla.: “I 
lost my Rapid 
Loader and my rab- 
bit foot at the 





same time. With 
the loader I could keep the boys with repeat- 
ing guns on the jump. I used it in Dakota, 
duck shooting, and, my word for it, I saved 
duck after duck that was crippled and would 
have been otherwise lost. It is the greatest 
invention since the hammerless gun came 
out.” Made by the Rapid Loader Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 


WHEREVER domestic animals are kept there 
is need of an effective insecticide, such as 
Karbo Dip, manufactured by J. W. Barwell, 
Waukegan, Ill. It is particularly useful in 
kennels, as it not only kills all insects which 
lead the kennel inmates a regular “dog’s life,” 
but is also a cleanser and curative agent for 
all cuts and wounds, and is recommended as 
an unfailing cure for mange and other para- 
sitic troubles. Karbo will be found adver- 
tised in this number of the magazine. 





SUBSTANTIAL NOURISH MENT 
The chief concern is to obtain substantial nourishment in compact form. No camp or 
cabin is complete without its supply of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Evapo- — 
rated-Cream. They have no equal for coffee, fruits and cereals. 
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and revolver shooting. Within the past few 
years there has been a wonderful growth of 
interest in scientific rifle shooting, and ex- 
perts with the revolver have been developed 
all over the country. Our big game has all 
but disappeared, and those who love the rifle 
must perforce shoot at inanimate targets, un- 
time and 
favored 


less fortunate enough to 
money to devote to visiting more 
regions. I am sure that articles relating to 
the theoretical and practical use of the rifle 
and revolver would be greatly appreciated by 
the readers of FIELD AND STREAM, among 
whom there must be many capable of such 
contributions. S. J. Fort. 
Ellicott City, Md. 


possess 


SPORTSMEN who are ambitious to attain 
accuracy with the single bullet, rather than 
with a handful of shot, will likely be inter- 
ested in the trap here illustrated, which was 
recently invented by P. J. 
Nebraska rifleman, with a view to putting 
rifle and revolver shooting on a competitive 
basis, and which has already received the un- 
qualified endorsement of Topperwein Akard, 


Hindmarsh, a> 
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difficult as it looks at first glance—much de 
pends on selection of a motor. The Thrall 
Fishback Motor Co., 49 Fort Street, E., De 
troit, Mich., has a 3 H. P. motor that it de- 
sires sportsmen to know about, and a postal 
card request will secure a descriptive cata- 


logue by return mail. 
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instant insertion in the chambers of a double 
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Hardy and other leading rifle experts. The 
trap is actuated by the marksman’s foot as 
he stands in firing position, and automatically 
reloads and sets itself. The target is a 1 5-8 
inch composition ball, which gives out a cloud 
of red smoke when hit by a bullet. Here is 
virtually a new branch of sport in which the 
individual shooter can find enjoyment at any 
time, independent of assistants. Write for 
descriptive circulars to the Rifle Trap Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

WHILE the rod and gun has each its proper 
season of usefulness, the canoe and motor 
boat are of prime importance in the pursuit 
with both, except during the few 
weeks of midwinter during which lakes and 
are locked with ice. In a country as 
and covering so many de- 
there can be no general 


of sport 


streams 
as our own, 
of latitude, 


great 
grees 


The chief concern is to obtain substantial nourishment 


time. With 
the loader I could keep the boys with repeat- 
ing guns on the jump. I used it in Dakota, 
duck shooting, and, my word for it, J 
duck after duck that was crippled and would 
have been otherwise lost. It is the greatest 
invention since the hammerless gun came 
out.” Made by the Rapid Loader Co., Pon 
tiac, Mich. 


sale 


saved 


WHEREVER domestic animals are kept there 
is need of an effective insecticide, such as 
Karbo Dip, manufactured by J. W. Barwell, 
Waukegan, Ill. It is particularly useful in 
kennels, as it not only kills all insects which 
lead the kennel inmates a regular “dog’s life,” 
but is also a cleanser and curative agent for 
all cuts and wounds, and is recommended as 
an unfailing cure for mange and other para- 
sitic troubles. Karbo will be found adver 
tised in this number of the magazine. 


SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT 


in compact form. No camp or 


eabin is complete without its supply of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Evapo- 


rated-Cream. 


They have no equal for coffee, fruits and cereals. 
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.351 Caliber High Power Self-Loading Repeating Rifle 


The cartridge this rifle handles costs $10.00 less a thousand than 
the old style cartridges, practically no more powerful. Besides being 
economical in the matter of ammunition, the Winchester .351 Cali- 
ber High Power Self-Loader is simple and strong in construction, 
a hard, rapid shooter and powerful enough to kill the largest game. 
Full illustrated description of this rifle—* The Gun That Shoots Through Steel” —sent upon request. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - --- - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











THE CAMP COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR 


is produced especially for camping, tour 
ing parties, ete. Coffee made this way 
is distilled but never boils, the grains 
never entering the reservoir containing 
the pure filtered coffee. 

The Camp Percolator is heavily nickel 
"plated on hard metal, and will stand the 
hardest usage and any heat, all attached 
parts being riveted. The bail handk 
permits hanging pot over fire, and when 
not in use holds cover and parts to- 
gether Ilas folding handles at back. 








Made in sizes of 5, 7 and 9 cups capac- 
ity. Prices $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. We also supply lamp, especially 
adapted to use with Camp Percolator, which fits inside. Price, $2.50. 

The “Meteor” French Coffee Percolator for household use is 
made in silver plate, copper and nickel finishes, in over 100 styles 










and sizes, at prices from $2.50 to $20.00 
Send for folder and booklet with prices. 


MERIDEN COMPANY, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor. 
218 Fifth Avenue, ( orner 26th Street NEW YORK 











We specially design Prize Cups and Trophies for 
| Trap Shoots, Casting Tournaments, Racing, Etc. 
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i, DEAD SHOT 


Dead Shot Smokeless, branded with the name of 
a house whose goods are most favorably known, is a 
2) =powder of superior quality, unsurpassed in any par- 
ticular. It is clean shooting, makes a perfect pattern, 
is of high velocity, safe and unaffected by climate. 
Have your shells loaded with* Dead Shot 
Smokeless.” Your dealer will gladly 
supply it. Write to us for booklet. 
AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
= ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILLS. 






































SAVAGE 


The Vital Spot The long-range marksman gets a uniform, flat tra- 


jectory, shot after shot, from a Savage 99 ham- 
merless repeater. He tests and proves with every shot, not only trueness of rifling, 
but all the superb Savage gualities. 

The mechanism which accomplishes wonders of quick action and rapid fire at 
close range in the jungle is needed as much for sending a high velocity bullet into 
the vitals of a mountain sheep at half a mile. The “vital spot,” 500 yards away, 
is the same as a half-inch mark at a hundred feet. The heavy- 
hitting Savage that sends a bullet through six feet of solid white 
wood at fifty yards has deadly precision on a mark at a mile. 
























Examine a Savage hammerless repeater at your dealer's and 
note its balance. its direct feed, its revolving magazine, its free 
ever action, its projecting indicator, i*s light weight, its slight 
recoil, and its ** safety "’ that locks absolutely the lever as well as 
the firing mechanism. Every one is an advantage of supreme 
value for you to know. The same rifle is made as a takedown 
in the round barrel. 

26-inch round barrel, six shots, 303, 32-40, 25-35, 
30-30, 38-55 calibers—7'» to & lbs.—price, $18.00. 
Steel or rubber shot gun butt plate. Octagon or half octa- 


gon barrel, $19.50. 












99 MODEL 
SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


249 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 
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Here is a gun which inventive skill has improved until it 

stands in a class by itself. Think of eliminating one-half the parts 
ordinarily used in hammerless guns and having left astronger ac tion and asurer one. Note 
the simplicity of mechanism in sectional cuts be low. The co icking lug **A,” which is carried by the 
barrels, engages directly with the front ends of both hammers, an d this one piece lifts both hammers 
to full. cock as the gun is opened for loading. It is the simplest, strongest and smoothest working 
cocking mechanism in the world. Fox Guns all have coil main springs and coil top lever springs, 
guaranteed not to break, and a wedge-shape locking bolt which prevents the gun from shooting 
loose. It is a combination of the best mechanical principles known in gun-making with the finest 
workmanship and material that can be bought, and it is recognized by all shooters who are judges as 


“THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD” “OQ 
Zé Ask your deal ‘Tr to show Grade“ C”’ ~y = 


\ = - listed at $100, or write for description. H —— ) 
"he This gun isa favorite everywhere. | . 
s _ 


j 
\ & a >) THE A. Hl. FOX GUN CO., 
= —— 

















Barre ls closed and he ammers down 4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — open and locks cocked 
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RoE ke dan 
New 
Lyman Receiver Sight 
PATENTED JULY 16, 1907 
The Gun That Holds the 5} 
World’s Record é 
4 The Smith Gun equipped with the Hunter x 
# 6 One-Trigger holds the world’s record of 419 
% © straight, made by W. R. Crosby in 1905. 4g 
% Smith Guns are recognized by all leading ¥ 
% professional and amateur sportsmen asthe j@ 
© = highest grade guns made. : 
E HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 
é The Hunter One-Trigger is the only per- q 
At present made for the i fect, — peer aes ee SS . 
Us is non-frictional and canno a or double. 
ere 1008 one 1997 meena It increases the efficiency of the second bar- 
ee es Os on EE ok ees rel by 50 per cent., and has met with instan- 
ture is adjusted by cones at —, : ore % taneous and universal popularity. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ; Hunter One-Trigger can be attached 
pind oe ee © only to Smith Guns. 
| The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation Ns THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. ty 70 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 
Ex thee en ck eR nom bees a! eR $ 
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When Snipe are 
Flying 


-when you are after game of 
any kind, or when you are shoot- 
ing at the traps, you must havea 
good powder if you want results. 


If you do want results—specify 
any one of our Brands. 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
1 WAY 48) “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E.C. Improved)” 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 

Portraits of Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. 6, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 





whether it | 


Your Sportsmanship 


will be measured by 


The Game You Get 


and not by 


The Shots You Have. 


To be sure of accepting every chance, 
be well equipped with 


Hoxieized Cartridges 


They kill in one shot. For economy and certainty of 
result, in hunting big game, you absolutely must use 


Hoxieized Cartridges 


Don’ t come back with a story full of ‘‘mights’’ and 
“ifs’’ but with proof of your sportsmanship—come back 


with the game, Remem ber 


we are prepared to equip you with your Cartridge prefer- 


re rad bed 


the U. M.C be nchester, Dor 
r h iz it 


nate 





other reliab 





"ile 


Test Cartridges and Catalog FREE 


Hoxie Ammunition — 


» K, Mz irquette Building, _® hie igo 










7.65 My, or .30 Cal. 

9 My, or .354 Cal. 

116 Shots Per Minute 

INCLUDING EXTRA MAGAZINE 
Price, $25.00 

Mannlicher (Haenel) Sporting Rifles 
Sole Agent for United States, Canada and Mexico 

Ask your Dealer or Write to 
H. TAUSCHER, P. O. Box 1605, NEW YORK 


Temporary Office. 10-12 Thomas Street, New York 





Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men’s, sizes 6 to 11, $2.75; Ladies’ 
and Boys’, sizes 2 to 5,$2.253 
Youths’ and Misses’, Sizes 1 
to1, $2. 20; Children’ s, sizes 
5 to 10, $1.50. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. We also sur ply hand- 
some MOCCASIN SLIPPERS same material, sizes and 
prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfoitable home foot coverings imaginable. 
Our ‘**WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES” have no super- 
ior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog to-day to 


Metz & Schloerb, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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y AUTOMATIC Rey, 


VER JOHNS OY 


the thing you want when you want it 


It will go off only when you want it to go off, and it will hit what 


Ares You can trust it to do We R 


you aim at and hit it hard. It is the only revolver made that is worthy 


the name “‘safety.””>, You can ‘hammer the hammer,”’ 
throw the revolver against a stone wall, handle it 
as roughly as you choose—the patented safety lever, 
exclusively used in this revolver, prevents all possi- 
bility of accidental discharge. Its action is explained 
in our booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ sent free. 
Its straight shooting and hard hitting qual 
ities are the result of over 33 years’ experi- 
ence of revolver making, combined with 
the skill, superior materials and best 
appliances made possible by a fac- 
tory which is the largest of its 
kind in the world. 
More than 1,500,000 of this 
one model have been 
sold. This enor- 
nious sale 


makes possible a 

great reduction in the cost of 

S production, so that an Iver 

. Johnson Revolver costs you 

about half what you are expected to pay for others, 


Our Free Booklet, * Shots” 


tells all about the peculiar construction of Iver Johnson Revolvers, 


th it comes our large, handsomely illustrated catalogue, 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY | IVER JOHNSON SAFETY 
HAMMER REVOLVER HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- $6 00 | 3.Anch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32 or ‘$7. 00 


fire cartridge, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge, 38 center-fire cartridge, 
Hlardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere will be glad to erplain the oak ty feat res of 
Iver Johnson Revolvers. If you have tronble in getting our goods, we will send direct ceipt 
of price. The owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel are marks of the GENUINE, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 190 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. HamsBurG, GERMANY: Pickhuben 4. 
PacIFic COAST: 1/16 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 

MalLers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 


llammer the Hammer 
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Don’t Worry About the Rain! 


of the snow or sleet of good wildfowling } 
weather, or the twigs and rushes of the duck /- 
blind, or the .drifting sand of the goose q 


pit~-nothing can get into the action of a 


ardife 
Repeating Shotgun 


The Marlin shotguns shoot hard and close and «‘ 
are built with an eye to overcoming weaknesses of the \"* 
average “pump” gun. The breech is complet 
closed in by the bolt and the top of the breech block** 
is solid, so that no snow, sleet, twigs or any Nile * ug 
objects can clog the action. This solid top pre- yee 
vents water from running down into the magazine“ 
and swelling the shells — one of the most aggravating 
| things that can happen with a repeating shotgun. ,6- 

—— 

ry —_ le art ‘ . , > 2¢ oo 
olaunan ne sae of po echanism insures ‘perteee, - ge 
operation: double extractors pull any shell; and automatie=—- 
recoil safety lock removes all danger from hang-fires, 
making the JZar4n the satest breechloading fun built y 





Send to-day for our 136-page cata- 
log. desctibing the full HHaclin \ine Th0 Marlin Frode é 
Enclose 3 stamps for postage 3 Willow St. NEW HAVEN. contr 

















THE LEFEVER GUN WON 
WORLD’S HIGHEST SHOOTING HONORS 
atthe OLYMPIC CAMES, Uxendon, England 


In competition with guns of the greatest American and foreign manufacturers 


Mr. Walter Ewing of Montreal, Canada, shooting his Letever Gun, is awarded the gold cup for 
premier honor in this great event. shooting 90 per cent. under most adverse conditions. The 
load of shot in this coveted CHAMPIONSHIP contest was limited to 14g ounce, which even more 
conclusively proves the efficiency of our wonderful system of taper boring guns. This system was 


originated by this Company. 

There were three stages governing this contest, including birds thrown, both known and 
unknown traps, all at unknown angles. 

=xtract from foreign sporting paper: ‘‘To see this world’s champion break clay birds at 70 
yards with a gun containing a game charge emphasizes the wonderrul system of boring this 


American gun. 
MORE LEFEVER VICTORIES 


THE LEFEVER CUN TIED FOR 


PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP of UNITED STATES at 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, June 26, 1908, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. H. KE. Buckwalter, shooting a LEFEVER, 
EOS 0 RRL ARERRON EE mc 
PRELIMINARY HANDICAP at Boston, July 15, 1908. 
LEFEVER GUN ALSO WON Second High Professional. 
Mr. Geo. B. Buchanan, shooting a LEFEVER at Winnipeg, Canada, July 14, 1908, 
CHAMPIONSHIP of WESTERN CANADA and also 
RS RCN SAMEEREN Ean 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 
LEFEVER and improve your score. Send for catalog (free) containing valuable 








Shoot 
information. 





LEFEVER GUNS are sold by THE LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, 
All Sporting Goods Dealers 25 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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y™ cannot buy 
at the price the 


same quality of ma- § 
terial and work- 
manship, or as 
many very desirable features (yam 
as you find in i 


HOPKINS @ ALLEN 


Hammerless 


Double Barrel Shotguns 


The joint—wedge-necked, Doll’s 
head extension fitting into circular, 
wedge-necked socket—is guaranteed 
not to shoot loose or wear loose. ‘The 














Ask your dealer to show 


you a HOPKINS & 


rib is concave, matted (3 mats), posi- 
tively guiding the eye to quick, ac- 
curate sight. 


ALLEN. It will be worth 
your while. If you can’t 
get it, we will ship one 
to you, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 






Decarbonized Steel Barrel 
12 or 16 gauge 
28 or 30 inch.. $95.00 


English Twist... ..$26.50 
Damascus ........ 30.00 


The safety features, action, frame, 
working parts, stock and barrels, are 
distinctly high grade — fully equal to 
shotguns selling fora muchhigherprice 













1908 GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG FREE 
Write for free copy of our Gun Guide and Catalog for 1908. It describes in full 11 styles of 


double guns, 8 styles of singles, 10 styles of rifles, and innumerable kinds of revolvers. Gives 
lowest prices and offers most complete line. No sportsman or gun lover should be without it. 
Gives many points on the selection, care and use of firearms which every sportsman should know. 


















THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 73 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn. 
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FOR 
Game Shooting 
IS THE BEST. 
ACCURATE AND 
POWERFUL, 
SMOKELESS and CLEAN. 


Experts will use 
nothing else. ... 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
INSIST ON HAVING 


(Us) BRAND. 




















bhi 
€> TR Norwich, Conn., 
Simplex Guns Sept., 1908. 


Compare balance, finish, or workmanship of a TOBIN 
with any make. There is an excellence of quality in all 
grades, the lightest field guns or the strongest trap 
guns. EVERY TOBIN GUN BUILT TO SELL ANOTHER, this is our 
advertising. Catalog will show a modern improvement in 
hammerless gun construction. TOBIN ARMS MFG. CO 


The Tobin Positive Single Trigger Makers of Fine Hammerless Shot Guns 
guaranteed for five years 








“The Gun That Blocks the Sears” 


F‘ IR the benefit of those who did not see our offer in the August issue we have decided to extend 
the time and will quote very low prices to all who are ready to order at once before the 


busy fall season opens 


Lock Box 700 N. R. DAVIS @ SONS Assonet, Mass. 
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A Stevens Man Can Wait 


for his shot with a satisfaction of knowing that when 
it comes he can depend upon his gun. Stevens guns 
bal- 
because they shoot accurately. Stevens 
rifles and pistols hold the world’s target records, 

Ask us about the STEVENS Demi-Bloc System of 
Double Gun Manufacture. 

Every man should read Dan Beard’s **Guns and 
Gunning.” Ittells all about woodcraft, habits of game 
birds,camping hints on equipment, cooking, etc. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price: 20c paper cover; 30c cloth cover. 


160-Page heap pei ate tg 


Send 5c to pay postage. Full of valuable in 
and care of firearms et« ou cannot obta 
firearms from your home dealer, we ship direct, ¢ a. ress pre 
receipt of catalorue prices 


are easy to shoot with because they are correctly 
anced and 


yrmat! 
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J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A, 
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Extra close shooting, with even distribution and good 
penetration are essential qualities that a gun must possess 
for the very best success at the traps. Ithaca Guns have 
a world-wide reputation for their superior shooting qualities. 


SS 


Ss 


Every Ithaca Gun is guaranteed in every part—shooting Z, 
included. 7 

Yj * Bob” Edwards the veteran barrel borer is still boring i; 
4 them. Z 


Here's what some of our customers say about them: 
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ir club shoot 


** The Pigeon Gun came yesterday tisa beau 
hard close shooter. The boys all tree d t at « 
and every one p,onounced ua ‘peach,’ 
BE. Beckwith, Sec. Mt Pleasant Gun ( lub, 


Mt. ’leasant, 
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“My Ithaca No. 4 arrived « 
satisfied is mildly «xpressing it 
estarm I have ever handled ; 
and the finish are superfine.’ 

Bert Mason, 


O.K.. and to say thatlam 
tis without doubt the fin- 
both the shooting qualities 


Salamaca, N. Y 











Send for Art Catalog and special prices on 18 grades 
$17.75 net to $300 list 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


ep F. ° 
- ITHkc A, N. Y. 
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and will be in the guns of thousands of Sportsmen as the game seasons open. 
woodcock, grouse, quail, ducks, or whatever feathery or furry specimen is pursued, < 
alike fall before the deadly power of PETERS SHELLS—the best ammunition that 


but no more expensive than other makes. Ask your dealer or write us, 


money can buy, 


The Peters Cartridge Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











A good night companion 
The Brilliant Search Light Ne hunter should be without one 
arried on the head, can be tilted up or sn, throws a bright light wherever 
you look; sebagai: heat or blow out. Two styles of retlectors, | u 
tive and mirrorlens. Automatic generator uses acetylene gas. Carbide comes 
1 two-pound cans, 25 cents. May be obtained at any hardware or s 
Is store. Will burn hours 
Single Lens, spreads the l 
Double Lens, entr tes the Sh 
Interchanyeable | ¢ nd donble Lens, ¢ 


END FOR . AMPH. FI 
R. C. Kruschke, 402 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. | 


a cme THE TEXAS RANGER POCKET CLEANING ROD 


The life and service of your Rifle gun depend wholly 
on the care that is taken of it. A cleaning rod that 
cleans must be used, and one that will not injure. The 
Texas Ranger is perfection. Swivel swab holder is the 
main point. Brass conical joints. Leather case, 22 cal. 

75¢c.: all other cal. $1.00, prepaid. For sale by dealers or 
sent direct on receipt of price. Send for booklet. 


TEXAS 




















Pat, 10-10-07 


THE TOM PRICE MFG. CO. = ITASCA, 

















BAKER and BATAVIA GUNS 


Rightly built, time tested, modern double 
barrel models in numerous high and pop- 
ular grades, meeting every requirement 

of service, finish and price. 










Send for the “BAKER 
GUNNER” containing 
full descriptions. 


Our automatic firing pin block safety prevents 
accidental discharge except from actually pulling the trigger. 
BAKER GUN and FORGING CO., 73 Liberty St., BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S.A. 


guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advert 
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All actors are heroes to the press agent —and all guns 
look pretty much alike when illustrated. 

But the moment you familiarize yourself with an H & R Gun, 
there is something about it that appeals to you— gives you confidence 
in its dependability. The result of 36 years’ manufacturing experience. 

The simplicity — the perfect balance — the beautiful finish, combined with 


% superior shooting qualities, make it the ideal gun for you. 
97, Bu The Automatic Ejector throws the shell clear The Frame is made of semi-steel, case hardened, 
t, * of the gun, permitting rapid and accurate fire. top snap, center hammer, rebounding lock. 
The Barrel can be unhinged or put together in The Stock is selected Walnut, elegant hard-rubber 
an instant. butt plate. Weight 5{ to 63 Ibs., accord.ng to 
Choke bored for close, hard shooting. gauge and _— of barrel. 
H& R Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, mx ye 1] igoo, 12, 16 0r gauge, > 3 inch stee wrel. S Twist Dar- 
rel, 38.50. Sold by first-class dealers. L« ok fo or our name and eo -mark Rathe r than ac tasubsti wder from 


us direct. Write to-day for Illustrate dt italo Let us tell you about our new Model 1908, . three -piece gun, 
similar to Model igoo. Same price, but jee method of take-down construction is identica high-priced guns %) 


,,, HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Single Guns and Revolvers, 
432 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 






































REGULAR— RELIABLE- —THEREFORE VICTORIOUS 


THE D DU PONT L LIST FOR 1908 





Sinaia, Min Ala., May ion 
THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP 
THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
HIGH AVERAGE FOR THE ENTIRE TOURNAMENT 
Columbus, O., June 23-26:— 
THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
THE PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
TIE FOR FIRST PLACE IN THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
HIG * AVERAGE FOR THE ENTIRE TOURNAMENT 
HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE 
SE COND AND THIRD MONEYS IN THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
THE LONG RUN OF THE TOURNAMENT—100 STRAIGH1 
Boston, Mass., July 14-16:— 
THE EASTERN HANDICAP 
THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
1H GENERAL AVERAGE FOR L. “ ENT | 
3H AMATEUR AVERAGE FOR THE ENTI 


ALL THE ABOVE HONORS WERE WON BY GENTLEMEN WHO USED 
DUPONT SMOKELESS 
THE POWDER TRAT MAKES AND BREAKS RECORDS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 


RE TOURN rte ou 
RE TOURNAME 
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ie: i” FOR THE 
Sportsman, Motorist, Trapper, Engineer, 
Prospector, Surveyor 


THIN, TOUGH, PRACTICAL 


Large enough to cut up your big game and your firewood. Small enough to carry on 


your belt. ee: ; 
Handle so shaped that it cannot slip or turn in your hand. Equipped with the Jones 


Adjustable Handle Fastener, which keeps the handle always tight. When your handle 
breaks you don’t have to burn it out. “Just turn the screw.” 


Price, $2.50 with leather sheath 
Weight complete 1% to 2 Ibs., 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24-inch straight or curved handle. Also 


Camp Axes any weight and standard shape. 
\sk your dealer. If he cannot supply you, send us his name and hatchet will be sent 


you prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE C. A. C. AXE COMPANY Dept. L 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











FORESTER TENT 


The most convenient 
for one-night campers. 
Interior space 9x9xo ft. 
Packs in 1toxt2x5 inch 

~ es. Will turn any rain, 
. accommodate two peo- 





. YOUR SOUTING 

may be spoiled if you neglect to guard against the lit. > asilv 7 > 
tle ills incident to out-door life, change sh sr rent ple easily . and is best 
diet. ote.. by securing the SPORTSMAN’S and TRAV- woodsman’s tent made. 
tLER’'S MEDICINE CASE. A beautifu! leather Mz *} ine a ] f Ro; 1 *k \ , I re 
oor cetera. eappetascctce et sy tad doses--in tablet Machine seamed of 6 0Zz. duck. Anywhere 
orm, prepared by a practising physician i J. S. for $s 
been there.” “BETTER BE SAFE 1 HAN SORRY = m U. S. for $ 5.00. 


$2.50 prepaid to any address. WARREN H. MILLER 


Dr. Daigneau’s Dispensary, 


100 St. Paul St. AUSTIN, MINN, 1145 Mary St., Elizabeth, N. J. 














This is rightly named by tho Mexican Greaser, 
“EL DIABLO," The Devil 














Hl ; 

83c. i oe P For the Hunt, the Farm, the Shop 

f tema HH 7 The front half of the blade is similar to an 
nan ‘ Italian Stiletto and will find the vital part 


with little pressure. It isslightly 
curved and makes an ideal skin- 
ning knife: weighs but 3 ozs., yet 
few large bunting knives are so 
strong; can be resharpened with 
little work. Stag handle, Ger- 
man silver finish, blades oil 
* tempered, file tested, hand forged 
from razor steel and warranted. 
Sample, 8’c. postpaid. 

The lower cut shows a 4 blade pen knife, 
exact size, price, stag handle, $1.25; pearl, 
£1.50 postpaid. Send for 80 page free catalog 
2 and “How to Use a Razor.”’ 


Maher & Grosh Co, 


96 A Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 


MARBLE’S | [Two Guns in One 


oe age toe f The U. S. Three-Barrel Gun 


R E. A R 5S | G HT 2 Shot Barrcls 1 Rifle Burrel 


No need to carry two guns to get every kind 

10 knows uses this sight of game you find one U, S, Three-Barrel 
Gun is enough, With it you are prepared for 

large or smail game. No extra weight but 






















ren not locked down a simple 








ae the rifle ammunition in your pock A 
spring in the hinge joint instan‘ly brings st ay ud weigi ti to 7 ( Ibs “2 ié 
it into proper pos ition should it be “ ent, 0/4 «74 S0S., neat 84, 20 
struck on front, or back or 20-;uage double barrel shot gun— of finest 

U r bi : 
“ ” material, workmanship, finish and con 


tcan be used on a 
rifles with long firing } 
bolts. | 

the lower sleeve is a } 
Sgunbbanst which prevents 
the elevation sleeve from 
turning, an! holds the 
disc stem end at any elevati n. 


structive principle, Has all the delicacy of 
poise and balance, with the requisite drop 
of stock which characterizes the perfect 
double gun, This for traps and birds. 


Birds or Big Game , 


In addition, a rifle, bored with 
scientific precision, lying under- 
neath wh ere it would scarcely be 
noticed unless pointed out. Rifle 
Sioa ate a flat trajectory and is 
perfectly adapted tothe new, high- 








hangeat allow hange of aperture at 
will, Ties .rew in bot tom of eine 1 makes point blank 
a ustment eas : 
{ i his sight will suit all American rifles, but when 
| ordering state whether or not rifle has pistol-grip | 


st ck, an. give caliber an.| model. 
Ask your cealer firct. Trice, only $3.00. 
“Marble’s Game Getter Gun is «escr ibed in 1908 
catalog, Out Augustist. Ili’s FREE,” 


power smokeless powder she “ae 
Five sizes from 25-20 to _ 

wide range for selection, pere 
fect gun fora mixed gamecou untry. 
Two guns for the price of one. Our 
literature, sent free, shows details 
of mechanism and finish nearly full 


grze. The Three-Barrel Cun is made in three 
yrades—all fully described in our free literature. To 








hod 1 U.S. Three-Barre}in your hands is to want to 
own one at once. Write today. Notice our famous 
Trap Gun—let us tell you about that too. No stamps 


| 
| 
ered 
Disc No, 2 (attached to stem). Disc No. L. 
—just your name and address for full information 


| Both discs furnished with each Marble Sight. 

| W hen Extra, Price Fach, 25 Cents. 

| MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY 

| 85-113 Delta Ave. Gladstone Mich. 


about the finest gun made in America, 


THREE-BARREL GUN COMPANY 
1200 Market St., Wheeli >: Va. 


(Factories at Moundsvill e 
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Send for Special Felder & 












Attention vee that ‘Patent rola” 


Sportsmen!! 
Doy ant 
The Best Clothing 
made for Hunting 
and vuneng? 
Then wear tl 
Upthegrove Make 


5 years it has 


“ATHLETIC AND 
SPORTING GOODS, 
GUNS -AMMUNITION-KOOAKS 

AND SUPPLIES. CARO AND OTHER 

GAMES - NOVELTIES - SKATES 

EDISON. VICTOR AND COLUMBIA 
MACHINES, RECORDS ANDO SUPPLIES, 
FISHING TACKLE- SHAVING OUTFITS 









eveu 
st ate test. 10 oz £223? 
SatSs 
Waterproof Duck Ce Lo%ee 
< air a2bocd “ 
- Rain gazes > 
Coat, finest made =u Se > 
$8. Made to yo orcle totes e 
$8.00. Made to y r order Estes : 
in? made to fit. e2.-% : 
. ; stece & 
Write for Catalogue Ess -y 
sets 
saRS 


LADIES’ SU.TS 
Ri co Miregoomckpeng! Me Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co. 


2 : 
HASSAN 5 Ss‘: 


Telephone, - 








Send for our wn Dept. 3. alparais , Ind 
il - ' ie _ Or ourWestern Office, 943 Va ‘Ness Ave..San 
9 Francisco, Cal., care A. D. Grahain & Co 








MrROPSA O2Z—-ITH—1 
MmrADOA O2Z-=IwH 














The “Rapid Loader” 


Makes your double gun as fast as the Auto- 
matic. Don’t waste valuable time loading; 
our Loaders give you four shots in two seconds easily. Loads 
right, left or both barrels at once. Simple, reliable, inex- 
pensive and satisiaction guaranteed Sold by leading dealers at 
$1.00 or prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


RAPID LOADER CO., Pontiac, Mich. 














Ww e guarantee this edveviisina provide ay you me stile FIF LD. AND | ST RE. [AM x hen n weriting advertise) 











SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 


HAMOIS 


GARMENTS 


That are truly washable 


Suede finished like finest Glove-Leather--strong and serviceable—Guaranteed 
to Remain as soft as velvet when washed. 

Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and Norfolk Jacket tor 
women, is the lightest, softest and most stylish leather garment ever made for 
the bodily comfort of Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers and all cold weather 
wear. It is as light as a feather— weighs about a pound only 

We also make a Chamois vest a beautiful and stylish garment «© built for 
business,’ but handsome enough to be worn anywhere— the same vest with sleer- 
Which can be buttoned tight at the wrist, a garment especially desirable for 
automobiling and driving-—a shirt of chamois, same style as the usual sports 
man’s flannel shirt, having two breast pockets with two buttoned lapels 
Chamois drawers, reinforced if desired, a grand garment tor cold riding or 
hunting—alse Chamois undershirt and Chamois socks 


Black Horn Chamois is the genuine oil tanned velvet-like 
chamois so widely used years ago for all household and 
saddlery purposes. We guarantee it not to harden when 
washed. <Any chamois bearing our brand which doesn’t 
live up to our guarantee may be returned direct to us by 
mail, and we will refund ycur money or furnish a new 
pelt Insist upon Black Horn Chamois and you will 































get the best, or send direct to us. Sizes, 1, 13, 2, 3, 
+, 5 and 6 square feet Price, 25¢. per square foot 
hig ae gee > BLACK HORN LEATHER Co. 
every jnece of Guaran ‘eer <= Tanners ft 1 mm Brand Washable Char sold ull tirst 
Washable Black Hern RBrane ® rt phone Hh gh ten sate Ane sean wehold, Garave, Sa Her rv and other 
Chamois 


10 Tannery Street, Great Dead, Pa, 





























OUTFITTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
LIGHT WEIGHT WATER ano ROTPROOF TENTS FOR A RAINY DAY IN CAMP 
OUTING CANOES 
cLoTHes@s FISHING Poker Rules in Rhyme 
CAMP TACKLE, Beautifully illustrated by pen and ink sketches, printed in 
OUTFITS bess CAMP sie GUNS & colors, of every known hand, with estimates of the chances of 
FOOTWEAR . AMMUNITION improving the hand by drawing. Pocket and table editions, 
311 BROADWAY, N, Y. 75 cents each, by mail on receipt of price. Remit by P. O. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CoO, money order 
BEND 4C. STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ¢ ALLEN PUBLISHING Co., P. oO. Box 666, St. Louis, Mo. 




















A COMPLETE SAFETY eed FOR THE PRICE OF A SHAVE 

fern Highest Award 
BURHAM AM. vi Kile ¢ at St, Louis 
1 World’s Far 
fe>>> Saree Adop y governments o anada and Engiand 
Ye EEN . We supplied every U. 8. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten 
ye Ss years, Hundreds of testimoniais from government officiais, 
eras cous. rT T Hf BLADE? 3 EXTRAS cy a oe ong pubilshed. yy ty ~y by 
ANYS5@% RAZOR - TS, ALL IN tf BLADES l0¢ Catalog free. Write tc to-day. 

.. THE BURHAM SAFETY RAZOR Co. Ine NewYork USA 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
ne | ( | i i i ( | 
Then you should add a pair of our moceasins to your equipment. 
Made in all styles and several kinds of leathers. Our moces 
sins are designed to look and fit well and also for service. 
You will soon be convinced once you have given them a trial. 
_ A Fine Catalogue—A 
illustrated in colors, will be sent to you if you are 
interested and will ask for it, 
(DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS) 


A. F. COX & SON, _— Portland, Me. 


Ie guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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A &F Co. OUTFITS 


The Portage 


has no terrors for the party equipped with 
the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
outhts. All weight and bulk reduced to 
the limit of safety, and our Unqualified 
Guarantee Assures the Quality. We Know 
Why—each part of the equipment should 
be made thus and so—that is why our 
goods are known the world over as “right.” 

GO LIGHT! Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co. Camp Outfits are the lightest 
and strongest made. Everything for the 
big game Hunter, Prospector, Camper 
and Fisherman. 

Send for our 340-Page Catalogue. Dept. A 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
ed 18 
57 Reade Street, one door from Broadway 
NF.W YORK, U.S.A. 


















$4.Fox MOTORS 





Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J.R. ROBERTSON . . Auburndale, Mass. 


: facturer. Our catalog claims it; our customers con- 
firm it; our sales prove it. 


IAL WT yagelha THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUT 
— 
We offer more real motor value, ‘ 
mm larger cylinders, more power, service 
= and satisfaction than any other manu- 














204 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 


“Engine nu ennai stot omnseenaa st 



















































Starts without cranking: no cams, All sizes ready 
valves, springs ; 
. Spring to sh 
Only 3 mov ' 
All bearings ines MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
y ; ir ie Be “nd testimoni , 
Sail Boat, Launch als. 
10,000 in use 
Proportionate Send tir 
ders and pistons ground, FREE 
drop a. eueeme wees Catalog. Built in high grade only. « Pleased to send catalogue. 
1345 Jefferson Ave, Detroit, Mich. B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 
i _—— 
66 92 The Most Perfect 
Mullins Get There Duck boat Made 
\ Unequaled or use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 
and reeds. Thousancs are in use, and endorsed by ortsmen every- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable an afest duck boat built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. Price $22.00 


Write to-day for our large catalogue of 
motor hoats, row boats, hunting and fishing hoa 


The W. H. Mullins Go., 127 Franklin St., Salem GO. 




















ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 
In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 


give you more satisfaction than the wines of the {Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 P+) & ,*) 


BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., See Aeeetineton Sts, Vineyands Beabilshed xt { iY, 
Bdward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Speing) 




















SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 














Our Latest 
Mission Gun Cabinet | 
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GUN BARGAINS 
$10,000 Worth 








Must be Turned 
Into Money 


Guns slightly soiled in our 
tire of November, 1907 and 
shop worn Guns and Rifles. 
Greatest Value Ever Offered 





t@-Send for Job Circular F08 





“The Old Reliable Place” 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


The WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 


ST. PAUL, - MINNESOTA 




















= AAS ~ 


This design combines beauty and 
grace together with a right place for the 
sportsman’s entire outfit 

Inside the glass doors is the gun rack 
which will hold six rifles or shot guns or 
fishing rods. The ten small drawers in 
side are provided with a card index franx 
and will systematically care for shells, 
tackle, tools, ete. The three large draw 
ers in base are for hunting and fishing 
clothes, boots and unsightly duffle. 

With this fine cabinet everything may 
be kept in place, under lock and key, in 
ornamental order and ready for use on 
a minute’s notice. 


: DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We market our output direct to the customer — not 


through dealers. Tais saves you fully one-third — the 
middlemen’s profit, and with our “money bacl 
proposition’’ you take no risk. 


We make Cabinets from $18.50 to $48.00 


Send 2c. stamp for complete catalog 


WEST END FURNITURECO. 


Williamsport, Pa., U.S. A. 














DRY FEET 


Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 















Made to Measure for 


and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins 


Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 


Our 


ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET (Lhe IXL Boot) 


Send for Catalog to 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges 
prepa 
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Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


The only hunting garments giving thorough 
comfort in all weathers. Soft as chamois, and 
tailored to a perfect fit. Waterproofed by the 


Priestley &zde Process 


which we control exclusively in the United States 
for hunting garments. 
Duxbak Sportsmen’s Clothing allows perfect ventilation, 
insures long, hard wear, and a dressy appearance under all 
conditions, Fit and W aterproof qualities guz ars anteed, Pockets 
everywhiere, Twocolors only—light tan and olive green, Prices 
east of the Rocky Mountains ¢ Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knickerbocker and Riding 
Trousers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00 ; Caps, $1.25; Vests,$2.50; Leggings, 
$1.50; Express prepz Lid within the U.S. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, 
Bloomers, Leggings, Hats, etc. SuitaBle for gunning, fishing, riding, 
tramping, boating orclimbing, Booklet with samples of material and 
self-measure blanks sent free. 
Trade prices to Sporting Goods Dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y. 
Northwest Agency for O1egon, Washington and Idaho, 
The ARCHER, COMBS & WINTERS CO., 306 Oak St., Portland, Ore 

















Is WHEN YOU COME TQ 


| 20 pounds—-54 pieces 


Estab. 1869 








THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE | HAMP HOOK’S KIT 


| Serves a Party of Six. Solves the Proble 
ASK YOUR LIVE DEALER—OR WRITE 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., Mfrs. 











Write for interesting book, Shaving Essentials 


ee lll. to Buy Guns, ones 


LAMONT, CORLISS & €O., Sole Agents, New York and Athletic Goods AT BIG’ 








standard makes of sporting poets é 
reductions. You may never see 
shortage such as manufacturers 





make possible the advantageous 
which we offer you the benefit 
Zargain List. Then by including 
samples and the goods displayed 
(as good as ever, but showing 


A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 








make the list a very complete offe 
Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- ane. eee. sovelvers, inating ace 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks letic goods, ete. THE opportunity 
which can be washedindependently. Se equipment. Everytl 
money back basis. 


A Complete Departure from the old style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, without 
the use of leg straps. All sizes. Mailedina 
plain box on receipt of price, Money refunded 
it not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


10 Arcade Street. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Don’t spend a cent for these 
see our remarkably low prices. 
for Free Bargain List as we have 





a ye xu also want our complete catalog 
zular line of “everything for the Sportsu an,” en 


‘CHAS. J. GODFREY Dep 








Relieves Irritation 5 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by Men of Discrimination Everywhere 


The once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 


last winter—and only a like condition 


the articles that make up some of our best offe rs 


10 Warren St - - - ° Ew Von ‘CITY. 
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HERE is no other pipe tobacco sold in so 

many countries as Old English Curve 

Cut—no other so popular with pipe smokers 
everywhere on earth. 


Old English Curve Cut 


is made of the finest Burley leaf—and has a richness of flavor 
that is not equaled by any other pipe tobacco. It is mild—no 
“heaviness.” Cool—burns gently and evenly. Convenient— 
comes in a curved box that just fits tlhe pocket. Economical 
“A slice to a pipeful.” 





@ Old English Curve Cut is the highest grade pipe tobacco. 
Old English Curve Cut is 10c a box 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 























IMR. SPORTSMAN: OUR BOATS are BEST for HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 

®* SHOOT orCAST from. Will outlast teel or wood and carry more load. Made of 
BEST C ANV AS, galvanized STEEL frame, with flat bottom 
and rounding sides. Folds compactly for carry ing by hand. 
Checks as baggage. OUR BOATS are absolutely NOISELESS 
in the WEEDS. 

SEND FOR CATALOG K 
LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 
tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 





Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Made in Men’s and Women's 











We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 








[MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES ‘ 


The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been kept a sccret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mail in your home ina few 
weeks By an entirely new method you ean now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 

, There are big profits in taxidermy. 
y ou Can Make Money! Men, women and boys skilled in this art 
are in great demand. This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like a skilled ductor, can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
By our method the profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—* How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 
This besutifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you write at once. Make 
yourself independent by learning this profession. Write for free book. 
a N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 73K OMAHA, NEB. 











Send Us Your Address fer Our 


New Catalog 


on 


pam TACKLE 


GUNS and 
CAMPING GOODS 








OLDTOWN CANOES 


15 and 16 feet 


Paps 


The H. H. Kiffe Co., 


521 Broadway 
New Yerk 






































CAMP 
Retin say ENT 


We sell 
at moderate 
prices Fishing 
Tackle, Tents, Camp 
Furniture, Cooking Out- 
fits, Firearms, Athletic Cloth- 
ing, Canoes, Bicycles, Automo- 
bile Accessories, and everything a 
Sportsman needs. 

You ought to call and see the most com- 
plete Sporting Goods store in New York; 
but if you can’t, send for Catalog No. 415. 
It’s FREE. 


Canvas Covered Canoes, $24, 


Paddles, all length. . . 
$1.25 and $1.00 
Canoe Tents, for two.......5.95 
Boys’ Wigwams.. .1.50 and 4.00 
Camp Chairs....27, 37 and .40 
Cooking Outfits o + bese 
Compact Camp Stove... 
Stevens Single Shot Rifles.. .2.10 
Single Barrel Shotguns 
Steel Fishing Rods........ ae 

**Everytning for fishing but the 
fish—every thing for hunting 
but the game.”’ 


ls NOM Ne Sol 


YORK SPORT ING GOODS Ce 
17 Warren St.New York 
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| ATU RE chooses the fall seasonas ; 
the time to plant Wild Rice— >t 
the greatest attraction for all ae 
water fowl. Seed planted now # 
is sure to sprout early in the spring | 
and produce a good crop and a stand #& 
sufficiently high for a good blind i 
We have a special method of handling 


WILD RICE 
SEED 







A\ 
which insures it reaching the purchaser f ‘4 
in perfect growing condition From | & 
seed saved as we harvest it, wild rice ; 
may be established in any soft “+a I ; 
fresh water slough or pond nthe U. { 
Send for our beautifully illustr { 
oklet * ‘Wild Rice It explains a 
sly the method of gather ‘I 
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We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove 22d fit all over. 


Putman Boots are the oldest and best known line of boots for Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and 
Engineers, (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact with such men, 
how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are used in nearly every civilized countryin the world 
They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure, Delivery charges prepaid, and 

cost no more than others. Send forcatalogue of over 40 different styles of boots and self measurement 

blanks. Also Indian Tanned Moose Hide Moccasins. Illustration shows No. 200, 14 inches high, 
Bellows Tongue, Uppers made of Putman’s Special Vegetable Tanned Calf Skin, 

tanned with the grain of the hide left on, thus making the leather water proof. Black 

or Browncolor. Made to measure and delivered inthe U.S,, Can.,orMex .. for $8.00 


H, J. PUTMAN & CO. 





25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Send for Ii 
in actual us 








ise,and see W t people tl 1 orem. 
E. F. HOD 


P.O. Box 155, Dover,Massachusetts 





WIGWARM i 
PORTABLE HOUSES es 


FOR CAMPS AND AUTQS 
Strongest, Most Durable, Most Artis- 
tic Portable Houses Made. 

trated Cata i t 
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The Williams Barbless Fly Hook 






To the end that fingerlings may live to be 
hooked again. Hand forged, tapered shank, 
turned-down eyed, bronzed. Will hook more 
fish than the barbed he st its shape, no 
mechanism. Used by true lers only. High 
gerade standard yuatterns, assorted, $1.60 per 
dozen, postpaid 


LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, 
no swivels required; “the 
spin so easy.” ade in 7 dif- 
ferent size blades, 25 styles, in 
either Buck tail or Feather fly. 
? For casting and trolling. Price 
for single, 25c; tandem, 35c. Send for circulars, 





John J. Hildebrandt, Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana. 














Johnson Oar-Lock 





You can get more speed with Johnson Oar Locks in an 
old scow than with any other lock in a good boat. 








JOHNSON OAR LOCK CO., Racine, Wis. 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





| MOTORCYCLING WITH AN M. M. 


is all pleasure and nothing but 
pleasure, because 





THE M. M. MOTORCYCLE 


has that ease of control so essential to 
your safety and comfort. It has that sta- 
bility to climb with ease the steep hill 
the speed that wins; and for touring it 
cannot be equalled because of its great 
power and construction. 

Just the thing to make your vacation 
worth while. Ask for agents’ proposition. 





AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY, 
732 CENTRE STREET, 


BROCKTON, MASS, 



























FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 
































“Os A 
| Steel Fishin@ Rods 
ect ‘ tting out all Gm, 
ee \ me protit Free <atal € > 
“ey =—Michigan Steel Boat Co. FOR BAIT CASTING 
1345 Jefferson Ave. : , ’ 
Detroit, Mich. Have the elasticity, the resilier th 
lightness, and the endurance » stand 
the racket" for as n 1 
\ t to use o1 [ l t 
tte vou will i 
vou ill ] f i ove 
- = ‘ eve other kind or 1 ke of i st- 
Specimen Fish Mountings ing rod. Every rod guaranteed three 
At Greatly Reduced Prices eres Sold My h. elhgg ag. OBny eg 
_Hanstsome lecorations for Den, Dining Room o TOL” trade mark. nit wf 
SORE. So ale paeeaved ta Cetiver specioen tim Beautifully Iilustrated Cata- 
Ever ahd ea true to life ‘a brig ane logue mailed Fith. 
new in fish 1 ntin rices rat t one-half The Horton Mfg. Co, r 
cost of regular mounting Illustration shows mount = St Horton Strect, 
ing of 9{ pound bass. Price $7.50 BS Bristol, Conn. 
Wr for lt 1 h Bri tol, Conr 


let r list iiicae eae 
ANGLER’S MOUNTING CO., 41 Peck Court, CHICAGO, ILL. 

























Drop us a card at vill put you on to 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with er by catching 
dead loads of them in streams w 
has become disgusted trying to 


KEEP 
YOUR RAZOR SHARP 













Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- them the old-fashioned way It's some- 
be it’s your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable Seasons—sonit thing no other tackle will 
strop asusual, Any razor will cut easier, better do. It will tickle you to see it it ! ise 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade and musk rats. Illustrated catalogue of 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. prices and testimonials for the asking. 

This prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
always sharp and ready for immediate use. Don't scrape Double Muzzel Wire Fish Baskets. (ur sale 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. covers over 20 states. We pay the freight on 





one dozen or more nets. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO,, Griifin, Ga. 


Write for liberal free sample and special 
scientific circular. Try it yourself. 3-IN- 


ONE OIL COMPANY, 162 New St., New York. 


U-B LIVE FROG HARNESS ._ 


One-third HOLDS FROG WITHOUT HOOKING AND KEEPS IT ALIVE _ 
sreatest piece of Fishing Tackle ever invented Holds Frog FIRMLY Fae OY 
IN NATURAL POSITION without KILLING OR INJURING IT Keeps mouth closed 
and PREVENTS Frog from BLOATING Easily slipped on At itely WEEDLESS. 
Saves the Frogs. CatchestheSHORT-BITERS At your dealers or direct post-paid. 50c 


UNKEFER @& BRADLEY, Mfrs., 91 Dearborn St., CHICAGO WB) 








































THE KING MINNOW NET 


Begins its third season as an indispensable adjunct to every fisherman’s 
equipment. Neat, Strong and Serviceable, it is all that is desirable ina 
folding bait net. Made in three sizes, 4x 4 ft., $2.00, 3x3 ft., $1.75,2x2 ft., 
$1.50. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send, express prepaid, 
on receipt of price and the name of your regular dealer. 


Gute || Ww. H. REISNER MFG. CO., HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 


We guarantee this advertising provided vou io IE 4ND STREAM whey writing advert 
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Premiums for Subscription Workers 


\ll sportsmen testify to the handiness and serviceability of a good .22-caliber rifle, 
and there are none more popular than the STEVENS Favorite. Made with 22-inch half 
octagon barrel, Rocky Moun- 
tain front and sporting rear 
sights. Well made and as ac- 
curate as any rifle on the 
market. \lso may be had 
adapted to .25 and .32 rim 
fire cartridges. The 25 cali- 
ber is good tor two hundred yards. Yours for 10 subscriptions. 





The Ithaca shotgun needs no introduction to American sportsmen. Our illustra 
tion shows the Itnaca FIELD GuN; smokeless powder steel barrels, double thick nitro 
breech, black wal- 
nut stock and fore 
end top snap, 
treble bolt fastening 
Material and = bor 
ing same as in 
higher grade guns. 
Made in 10, 12 and 
160 bore, any weight, 
length or choke. 
We give this gun as a free premium for 45 subscriptions. Or for 56 subscriptions you 
can have the Ithaca No. 1 Special, best Cockeril steel barrel, choice of gauge, weight 
and length. 





A single gun shoots just as well as a double-barrel—as straight and as far—and 
many sportsmen claim that they handle better. Here is a Hopkins & ALLEN HAM 
MERLESS that will suit 
you. Fine steel barrel, 
English walnut © stock 
with full pistol grip and 
rubber buttplate. In 12, 
10 or 20 gauge, 28 to 32- 
inch barrel. Safety same 
as on double guns. Full 
choke-bored and adapt d 
to heavy loads and hard 
and continual = servicc 
This is a handy and 
beautiful little gun, and 
can be highly recom 





mended to our subscribers. This gun for 16 subscriptions. 


J. P. Saver & Son HamMMeRLESS GuN—the latest improved product of one of the 
world’s oldest factories, established in 1751 Krupp fluid steel barrels, selected walnut 
stock, Deeley & Edge fore-end, doll’s head extension rib, double bolt, checking and 
scroll engray 
ing. \ gun that 
is sure to please 
¢ most critical 
of sportsmen, 
as it is thor 
oughly modern 
throughout. Can 
be had in either 
12, 16 or 20 
gauge For 115 
subscriptions. 


+) 
tl 
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INGERSOLL WATCH. Lyman Sicut No. 1. Wesser’s HUNTING JACKET. 
New style, thin model, For quick shooting Hand-knit, for rough usage in 
nickel or gun-metal finish and for riflemen of woods and field. Warm as a sweater 





and more convenient. Just the thing 
for fall shooting and for later wear 


Good as a $100 watch for 





the woods. Reliable timer 


and not liable to get out of impaired vision. For under a coat. In gray, dead grass 
order. For 4 subscrip- “eyed Sha pee ote or navy blue. Four pockets. For 
. to be the best hunting " . 
tions. sight. § subscrip- 7 subscriptions. 
tions. 
Tue C. A. C. Damascus Huntina HatcHet. AvtoStrop SArety Razor OvutrFit 
Just what you need for light or heavy chopping Before starting on that camping 


to belt. Steel tp, remember how you look, and 
how your 
face feels 
when you 
go with- 
out shav- 
ing. The 
Auto- 
stron 


around camp. With sheath attachabl 


is always 
read y 
; and al- 
poll with claw for pulling nails. 16, 18, 20 or 22- ways 
inch handle, as preferred. A good axe or hatchet “right.” a consists of handle, 


is a thing indispensable in camp. 4 subscriptions. !- blades and strop. Yours for 9 
subscriptions, 





For further particulars send the attached coupon, with the name of five sportsmen. 


Premium Dept. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 31 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly send me your Premium Catalogue and further particulars with regard to 


the above-mentioned offer. Enclosed find 4 cents in stamps to cover postage and the 


five names and addresses requested. 





























Make a Motor Boat of| |The STRELINGER 


Any Boat in 5 Minutes 4 Cycle Gasoline Engine 


















Here’sanactual 2h.p. marine motor ( Best per Engine Made. Absolutely 
ines Machi ie mo —- rh ia Nee sy pera ban ger Control. 
~ : | ful. Its unpa ] ity is proof 
| hat it is the 1. ‘ al hasies for launches 
i and ts 

j Wi it for our 1908 Catalogue 

Ll and Price |.ist. ; 
“> ' ; “We « irry in stock 2 and 4 
weirs J Cycle Marine and . x mary 
4 Engines, 14 to so H. 25 to 
BY $2,500, also a full aly of ‘bons 
accessories, an] can furnish any 
thing you want in the Gas 





for Cate 6 wd Engine line. 


, Bs THE STRELINGER THE STRELINGER 
ATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. ;Cye—1to4Cyl MARINE ENGINE CO. 
15209 Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich. Dept. F, 46 East Congress Si. Detroit Mich. 
































TRUSCOTT MARINE MOTORS , 


Valve on the head construction—the latest approved design. 
We guarantee an advance of twenty per cent. in the power of 
our Motors over other designs of like cylinder measure. 


MODERN IN EVERY DETAIL 
Gear driven mechanical oiler— float feed carbureter 
valves set in cages dependable reverse gear— either 
mnake-and-break or jump spark ignition All parts are 
accessible control is extremely flexible—operation ts 
quiet— parts are easily Kept clean. 4 

















HEAVY DUTY ENGINES — WORKING BOATS. 
MEDIUM DUTY ENGINES FOR PLEASURE BOATS 
AND CRUISE ks. 

Two, four, and six cylinder 6 to 100 horse-power. 
Two-cycle engines in the smaller sizes. 





Write for descriptive matter 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Joseph, Michigan, U.S.A. 


1675 Broadway, New York 37 Haverhill Street, Boston 431 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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You need batteries for your boat 
that maintain their full voltage 


lf the voltage drops the spark 
fails and the boat stops 


Edison 
Primary Batteries 


do not dry up, run down or waste current. 
Full voltage is maintained throughout the 








DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 


f the element ‘ r- 
rad panier er ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
tall times, the quicl PENDANT 
xir< necessary for per- NO METAL TOUCHES 
! THE LEG 








Made with the Celebrated 


m/.. Haberdasher or sample 
pair on receipt of 25c, 


HP GeO. FROST CO. 


Sole Makers, Boston 


er GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND ~—_! 


ison ignition costs less 
eason than the unre- 


kind 





Edison Manufacturing Co. 
37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


10 Fifth Ave., New Yor 1 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Victoria Road, Willesden, London, N. W. 
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Do You Live Near the Water? 
If so, why not buy a staunch, graceful, well-built RACINE BOAT 


A Racine Motor Boat will give you more 


and really enjoy yourself ? 
ionest Out-door sport than any other in- 


pleasure and good, | 


comfort, 
and pay you big dividends in health and 


vestment you can make, 
happiness. 

RACINE BOATS are built in every size and type from 12 to 300 
feet, and are reasonably priced. Investigate them, to-day. 

















Either our No. 1 Catalog of Motor Boats an! Motors, or our No 
Catalog of Row Boats and Canoe ent for 4 cents in u 
. r h¢ 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. MUSKEGON: MICH. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CAN IDEN DETROTI SEA 
1626 Broadway 1610 M in Ave I Milk St 8 Del are Ave 1 letter A i tA 
We oO U a - ft) ID FO a 1 Cd ba . = 
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Have You a Bird Dog? 


THEN YOU WANT THE 


“AMATEUR TRAINER” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plair 5, ponetient nd concise, yet thorough guide in the art training, handling and the correcting of faults 
of hunting dogs. Ac vledged b , authorities and amateurs alike the most practical] book on training ever 
published. The at thoi is a trainer of ov 

Guaranteed to contain the most pra nformation on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
ot price —paper cover, $1. oot Geely cloth ete oe gold embossed, $1.50 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 21st Street, New York 
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COMFORT FOR MEN Ch 1b Ce S “a. 
in the use of u oc! el 
WASHBURNES’° ~~ fo). =e 
3 ‘ AES 3 yxy 
PAT. 4 5 \ iin Tee) delight 
m FASTENERS Aw fe EO ig 
Little But Never Let Go = \ 5) 
MEN SWEAR BY ia Abs baa 
THEM 3 a frm os 
« NOT AT THEM pis = >. 
They are the great- NEP 
est little utilities ever After a hot day’s work a | 
—. “+ men’s Crus COocKTAIListhe most | /| 
SS, Tr - e ji 
plied "Blas 7 enjoyable of recuperators. | 
Not only an ideal cocktail, | < 
ee ea "= °F but a delightfully refresh- pias 
Sea older, c . F . 2 
Bachelor Button, ioc] ing, gently stimulating drink = ,,"). 
Cuff Holders, 20¢ = - "= 
Drawers Supporters,  20c no fuss or trouble to pre Manhattan 
pare—always ready for use.  (wiistey dase) 
None genuine without name Washburne ; Martini 
on Fastener Catalogue Free A CLUB COCKTAIL is the (gin _ 
best of Summer tonics. are the 
LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS ae most 
; ; : G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. popular. 
Sold everywhere. Sent prepaid. cis Hewes. 
Hartford New York London 
AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 95, Waterbury, Conn. ‘**" 
For purity, exquisite beauty ar 





evenness of tone, durability of 


es “ma 18 ft. 


struction and artistic originauiy of 





Runabout rs design, you'll find it hard to equal 
Beam: 4 ft. 8 in. Speed: 12 miles per hour. 
This boat will be ee any boat of its length, beam and power 
in sour 


harbor. 6 P. Gray Motor, Reversible Clutch, 
Mechanical Force Feed Oiler, Mahogany Finish. Starting 
ratchet and control in rear of motor, Everything handy for = 
operator so he does not have to leave his seat to do anything 
on the motor, Auto steering wheel or brass double handle, as 


preferred Linole ‘um_on floor. Price with Brass Chocks, 
NOTE 


Cleats, $265.) t—If you want to build a boat off these 
lines we will furnish them aEee to your boat builder if he 
buys and installs a Gray Motor 


Gray Motors 
6 2 Msn ete bout @ 50 The Pianos that win 
h.p- RE ler Wheel, Stuffing Box, 97: by Comparison 


luffier, Batteries, Spa rk 
Coil, Switch, etc., all ready 


to install in your boat. 
2 ee 87 For over fifty years they have been 

















Gray Motors are made in the lar- the che vice of those who rect nize true 
™ an a boat gerne pli — in . 
\ ‘ devoter exclusively to nag » . 
making 2-cycle marine cngines, ; musical value ° 
R lind GUARANTEED by a responsible A ol eco ta tell ane rout thr , 
. Siuwseke ~ concern ask Dun or Bradstreet Ask us to tell you about the « 1S} 


) » ) ° y -? 
one Sees ae ee way to buy the best piano butit. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Immediate Delivery 


Our enormous output enables us to keep stock on hand and ship at once. 


GRAY PUMPING OUTFITS iM ess 











Pe 
ses requiring large of water. Write for details and prices, : 1% 4 = 
Write today for 1908 cates, showing how we build motors. | in detained 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 29 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 465 Whitlock Ave., New York 


























We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing adv ertiser 




















JUST AS 
TRACY’S STORY 
STARTS— 


“The Message” —greatest of LouisTracy's 
fascinating stories— starts in the October Num- 
ber of PEARSON'S. 

It is a story of love and hazard— written in 
Tracy's best vein. 

Exciting—as adventure must be. 

Alluring- as a romance should be. 

Impelling—as few stories are. 

The publishers believe “The Message * to 
be the oe story by the author of “ The Wings 
of the Morning,” “ The Captain of the Kansas” 
and “The Red Year.” 


ILAIRSON, 


MIAGAZIINIE 


to give you TWO, or better still, THREE of these famous 


Tracy stories at once, makes this 


© BIG DOUBLE OFFER: 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR (con- 

FOR taining “The Message” complete, and choice of ‘‘ The 

 F 50 Captain of the Kansas” or “ The Red Year”). Both 
magazine and book for the price of one year's sub- 

scription ~ $1.50. 


' PEARSON'S MAGAZINE FOR 
FOR = TWO YEARS and both of these 
‘3 0 splendid Tracy novels, the famous 
° “The Captain of the Kansas,” 

a delightful romance of the sea, and“ The 
Red Year,” a graphic history of the 
Indian mutiny woven into a charm- 
ing love story. This means 
TWO regular $1.50 
books, beautifully cloth 
bound, and two 
vears’ subscrip- 
tion $6 
for $3. 
Xe 


































Cut 
This 
Head Off 





c\ 

<o — PEARSON'S 
Co MAGAZINE 
OX * (25~421 fast 24th St. 
ae NEW YORK 


I enclose ($3.00) ($1.50) for 
which you are to send me (ONE YEAR'S) 
TWO YEARS’) subscription to PEAR- 
SON'S MAGAZINE, together with a regular 
$1.50 cloth bound copy of “THE CAPTAIN OF 
THE KANSAS "— “THE RED YEAR.” 


Signed 














Addre If you send $1.5) cross out title of hook you 
Address sereeeeeee io not want 








rovided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





guarantee this advertisin 
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TWIRL THE ICE 





Do you know that a 


HIGH BALL 


made of 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


CO i el i el i el el Vl bee ht 


Sa 
is as smooth to the taste as the BatTiMORERYE 
finest ice-cream, and just as cool spp A BLEND us 
- and refreshing, while at the same = Salers 


time strengthening ? Yn LED BY BOTTLED BY 
. ‘Lananana5®™ YW LANAHANSS®™ 
BALTIMORE BALTIMORE- ‘i 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
w A 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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> 
How to Keep Cool in Summer 
@ Use the UNIVERSAL Adding and Listing Machine ~it drives dull care away— 


runs easy—makes work lighter—avoids mistakes -reduces worry—works rapidl y-—saves 
time. 

@, When the Universal would make your work lighter, reduce your worry, save you 
time and produce better results, why go on in the old way, sweating and fuming, wait- 
ing for correct “figures” why go on adding with the mental-pencil-paper process, or 
with old fashioned machines and devices--why not use Universal the modern Adding 
and Listing machine and do more with less effort and in less time, and keep cool ? 


a Send for catalogue, sample of 
is built on bedi eau d totals beautiful work and _— ulars 
and is fully guaranteed for accur a < demonstration sei atecis 
on aol durability. work, in your office, at our ex- 
a . pense. Write today. 


UNIVERSAL Adding Machine Company 


3834 LACLEDE AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 





IVe guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertise) 





MISCELLANEOUS 








CUT OUT 
WITH APIN 





The 
een and Book Ne 
Company 


116 West 14th Street 
New York City 


d 


aT 


i 


You may send without cost to 
Name 


Address 


=. 


your complete illusgrated 
catalogue of free maga- 
zines and books 


& 


Just write your name and address on the circular coupon above 
and mai: to us. We will send by return our big illustrated catalogue 
in colors. It tells in detail how to get your favorite magazines and 
many others—also hundreds of popular high-class books, novels, Free. 

Little green Library Slips are packed with the best products in all 
lines of regular household necessities (see list below). These slips are 
worth 5c on every dollar spent for groceries, toilet articles, etc. You 
buy all these daily. Therefore, why not get the best, save the slips and 
have all your reading matter without one cent additional cost? Write 
for our big catalogue, wall pocket and magazine plan right now. All free. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 


116 W. 14th St., New York City, N. Y. 





A Library Slip is packed with every package of — 

Armour’s “‘Veribest” Brands of Potted and Deviled Meats 

Armour’s Extract of Beef 

Armour’s Soluble Beef 

Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon 

American Olive Company's Olive and Olive Oil 

Banner Lye (disinfectant) 

Bensdorp’s (Royal Dutch) 
Cocoa 

Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish 


ey Star Boneless pins Com 
Beardsley’ Acme Peanut 


Butter 

Calumet Baking Powder 

Dunham's (Original Shred) 
Cocoanut 

Force, Korn Kinks, H-O 
Oatmeal and all H-O 
Products 





BLE t LIGRARY SLIPS buy PRVE T 
MAGAZINES end BOOKS. ¥s : 


BIG SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIVE BOYS 
You don’t have to sell anything or take any orders 
Just write ‘‘Boys Special Offer’’ on a postal card. 
Sign your name and address and mail the card to us. 
We will tell you all about it. Don’t wait. Send us 


your name at once and see what a big surprise is in 
store for you. 


German-American Coffee and Teas 
GoldenEggNoodles, Spaghetti,etc. 
Heide’s Licorice, Pastilles 

and Jujubes 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder 
My Wife's Salad Dressing 
None Such Mince Meat 
Pabst Extract The “Best” Tonic 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
Pummo(a glycerine pumice) Soap 
Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
**3-in-One” Oil (100 Sonmemens 
uses) 


BEWARE— If your package of any of the above does not contain a Library Slip refuse to 
accept it. Library slips are enclosed with every package of these articles. Unscrupulous 
dealers sometimes take them out. The Library Slip belongs to you — get it. 
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'HE glass most suit- 
able for the sports- 
man or the trabeler is the 


BINOCULAR 


It is the smallest and most 
compact prism glass on the 
market. It yields clear, 
sharply defined, beautifully 
lighted images. It measures 
up fully to the well-known 
 @orrs’’ standard of excel- 
lence in every detail of con- 


struction. 
Made in three magnifications 


6x 8x 10x 


Get our catalogue at the dealers or direct. 


Optical Company 
New York: 52 Union Square, E. 


Chicage TM San Francisco, Cal. 
1514 He 1 Bldg. 703 Claus Spreckels Bldg 








GOERZ “PAGCR” 





C. PY. Goers American 























}HE Yachtsman, 


1 naturalist, tour- 
Mist and all who 
rection that field~ 
glasses are essential 
to their sport,will 
appreciate the points 
of superiority of the 
Bausch & Lomb~Zeiss 
STEREO BIN@ULARS. 
Scientifically and op- 
tically perfect, their 
ability to show ob- 
jects in their true re- 
lation depends entire- 





ly upon their STEREO 





SCOPDIC power, a unique 


characteristic. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Descriptive b@klet free on request. 


PRIS IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE OF LENS 

INFORMATION, SEND FOR COPY 
QOur NAME ON A FIELDGLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, 
MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC 
OR ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS A MARK OF QUALITY 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Carl Zeiss, Jena Ny George N. Saegmuller 
Offices: San Francisco 
New York Washington 
Boston London 


Chicago Frankfort 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Experience is in the Tank. 





Trust your films 
and plates to 


TANK 


DEVELOPMENT 


You'll get better pictures than 
by the old methods, to say nothing 
of the freedom from dark-room 
worries and bother. 


KODAK FILM TANKS, for use with Kodak and Brownie Film Car- 
tridges, $2.50 to $7.50. No Dark-Room. 


BROWNIE DEVELOPING BOXES, for use with 24% x 24 and24%x 3¥ 
Brownie Film Cartridges, $1.00. No Dark-Room. 


PREMO FILM PACK TANKS, for use with Premo Film Packs, $3.50 
and $4.00. Dark-room for loading only. 


EASTMAN PLATE TANKS, for use with glass plates, $3.50 and 
$4.50. Dark-room for loading only. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Va The Kodak City. 
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20th CENTURY PROGRESS 


The Remington Arms Company kept abreast with 20th 
Century progress, such as Wireless Telegraphy and the 
Electric Locomotive, by giving to American Sportsmen 
the Remington Autoloading Rifle, which loads itself. 
John Browning, the inventor, did more than to perfect the 
mechanism so that the recoil would eject, c ck and re- 
load —he embodied the idea of SAFETY by means of 
the SOLID BREECH. Shooter's face protected by 
.solid steel. Trigger finger commands the five smashing 
blows. .25, .30-30, .32 and .35 Rem. calibres give a 
selection suitable for the smallest to the biggest big game. 
Testimonials from prominent hunters, including John Goff, the 

President's guide. Write for literature 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ILION, N. Y. 

Agency, 313 Broadway, New York 

















AMERICAN SHOT SHELL SUPREMACY 


American athletes won supremacy at the Olympic M aches. The 
American Revolver Team contestants, their skill reinforced with 
U.M.C. Cartridges, won their championship event of the world. 


U.M.C. ARROW AND NITRO CLUB SHELLS 


from records, quality and reputation, must be given the supremacy of 
America. They are the only American shot shells having Steel 
Lining, which improves the load and protects the gun. Leading trap 
shooters and famous game hunters have for many years recognized 


U.M.C. shot shells as ‘“‘ The Standard of America.” 
For every make of gun. 1908 Game Laws ready Aug. 15th— free 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
AGENCY. 313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











ARROW & 
NITRO CLUB 
SHOT SHELLS 


STON for 
SUCCESS a/teT RAP 
aril it the FIELD 


4 






















































MENNEN'S 


taicum IQILET POWDER 





The Box 
that Lox 


“The Maid of the made 


complexion” fools no one, but the healthy, clear, smooth skin, which is the sure result of rational outdoor life 
and the daily use of 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum TOILET POWDER 
is the envy of all, yet within the reach of all. Mennen’s keeps the skin smocth, not only covers but heals all 
skin roughness, relieves and prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, Wind Rash, and all skin troubles 
of summer. After athing and alter shaving it Is di lightful. In the nursery it Is indispensable. 
For r protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “‘Box that Lox,’’ with Mennen’s face on top 
Guaranteed under the Focd and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CoO., 42 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK. N. J. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. Oriental odor, j; WN, 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper) . Sancies 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has 


Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, cne set Mennen’s 
the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


Bndge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 











